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Introduction 


Turkish authority has never done anything to introduce modern progress, nor has it been 
concerned with organizing this country. ‘One must wonder,’ said a writer, ‘how Europe has 
tolerated for so long at its doors the stigma of a savage Africa ...' while Algeria and Tunisia 
have become in civilization the equals of the countries of Europe. While France made so 
many sacrifices to bring to Morocco the lights of progress, this unfortunate Tripolitania, 
under the indifferent yoke of Turkey, remained with her defects and barbarism of former 
days.* 


This short text by Ernest Laut, a journalist and writer between 1910 and 1940 
at [Illustration and Le Petit Journal, explained in the first page of the French 
newspaper entitled “Explication de nos Gravures, Les Italiens en Tripolitaine”, 
that Ottoman Tripolitania should be colonized by Europeans. He wrote this on 
October 15, 1911 before the declaration of the so called “Italo-Turkish War” on 
September 29, 1911. Laut stated that provinces from North Africa were ready to 
be colonized, civilized and modernized by Europe. He used the term Europe. The 
Tripolitanian province was to be civilized like the other provinces of North Africa. 
These words show how the relationship between Europe and Africa is seen just 
in terms of colonization and modernization with a very ambiguous conception of 
modernity and civilization. If we already know the stakes and goals of France with 
regards to Africa and specifically North Africa, we do not know very well about 
the other European countries, specifically Germans and Germany and how they 
conceived these relationships with North Africa and the Ottoman North African 
provinces. What were their goals, their interests in this context? This book is con- 
ceived as a reflection upon the relationships between Germany and the Ottoman 
province of Tripoli, Libya today, and an attempt to know more about this context 
of growing European colonialism and interests. This book is conceived as a close 
study of published and unpublished archival documents found in the Political 
Archive and the Federal Archives in Berlin (Politisches Archiv and Bundesarchiv) 


1 Our transalation in English from the original in French: "l'autorité turque n'a jamais rien fait 
pour y introduire les progrés modernes, pas plus qu'elle ne s'est préoccupée d'organiser ce pays. 
‘Tl faut se demander', disait un écrivain, ‘comment l'Europe a toléré si longtemps à ses portes 
l'opprobre d'une Afrique sauvage...' Alors que l'Algérie, la Tunisie sont devenues en civilisation 
les égales des pays d'Europe, alors que la France fait tant de sacrifices pour porter au Maroc 
les lumiéres du progrés, cette malheureuse Tripolitaine, sous le joug indifférent de la Turquie 
demeurait avec ses tares et sa barbarie d'autrefois", Laut Ernest, Le Petit Journal, Supplément du 
Dimanche, "Explication de nos Gravures, Les Italiens en Tripolitaine", October 15, 1911, Gallica 
BNF, 10-122015, p. 1. 


G Open Access. © 2021 Suaad Alghafal, published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed 
under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110685015-001 
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and the National Center for Documentation and Archives in Libya and the Natio- 
nal archives of Tunisia. These documents were written in a variety of languages 
including German, English, Italian, and French. The archival documents found in 
the Libyan National Center for Documentation and Archives were also in different 
languages (Arabic, English, German, and Ottoman) while the archival documents 
found in Tunis were mainly in Arabic. These archival sources include govern- 
ment reports and correspondents as well as reports by travelers and witnesses 
who experienced the events as they were taking place. Some German, English 
and French consuls’ reports found in the archives also contain important infor- 
mation about the province of Tripoli, such as reports written by the British consul 
in the province of Tripoli. These reports include very valuable information on 
the trade exchange and volume of trade between Germany and the province of 
Tripoli in the years 1884, 1885 and 1886. For instance, the reports included statis- 
tics in terms of total exports of the province of Tripoli to Germany and compared 
the volumes of trade in different years, and also compared the volume of trade 
of other European powers. Reports on Ottoman trade, such as a letter” released 
by the Ottoman Minister of Foreign Affairs with regard to the German consulate 
in the province of Tripoli in 1910. Or the letter sent to confirm the approval by 
the Ottoman Empire of the new consul in 1910 could be found in these files. An 
example of the Arabic archival documents was about the slave trade? A number 
of boxes were at the National Center of Historical Archives in Tripoli, Libya. One 
of these files contained documents regarding the continuation of the slave trade 
in the province of Tripoli and specifically in the port of Benghazi in the eastern 
part of the province despite the universal decision to prevent it. In this book, 
many Arabic books written about the time period under study are used for under- 
standing how German politics was perceived by the authors, mainly historians 
from the western and eastern part of Libya. For example, Hasan, al-Faqih Hasan's 
chronicle^ with his major account of the history of the Ottoman province of Tripoli 
in the first half of the 19" century is one of them. Hasan, al-Faqih Hasan wrote 


2 Wathiqa 4288, Sadira ‘an wizärat al-khärijiyya al-üthmäniyya ilà wilayat Tarabulis al-ghärb, 
Wathīgā 'üthmàniyyà 1327H/1910, Dar al-mähafüdät al-tarikhiyya, al-Saraya al-Hamra’, Taräbulis. 

3 Wathīgā 12, Milaf al-wathä’ig al-ijtimā tyya, 1/6/1902, shu’ bat al-watha’iq wa al-makhtütat, 
al-markaz al-watani li-l-māhafūdāt wa al- dirāsāt al-tärikhiyya, Taräbulis. 

4 Hasan, al-Fagīh Hasan, al-Yawmiyyāt al-lībiyyā, vol. 1, 958h-1248h (1551-1832), tahqiq 
Mohammad al-‘Usta wa ‘Ammar Jihidar, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tärikhiyya, 
Taräbulis, 1984, collection of textes and archives, 7); al-Yawmiyyät al-lībiyyā, vol 2, al-harb al- 
'ahliya wa nihäya al-'ahd al-Käramanli, 1248-1251h (1832-1835), ed. by Jihidar, ‘Ammar, markaz 
jihad al-lībīyyīn li-l-dirāsāt al-tärikhiyya, collection textes and archives, 2-7), Tarābulis, 2001. 
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about daily life in the province of Tripoli and the events he experienced.* There 
was also another interesting Arab author originally from Egypt, who witnessed 
many events during the war of 1915, ‘Abd al-Rahmän 'Azzām.* He witnessed the 
war between Libya and Britain in Egypt during 1915-1916 and wrote a book about 
the battles there between the British and the Libyan mujähidin (The resisters). 
The Ottomans and the Germans supported these mujahidin. In his book, ‘Azzam 
provides details about the difficulties that faced the mujāhidīn and their leader 
Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif during the battles, their withdrawal toward Libya and 
the period after their defeat. It is worth mentioning that ‘Abd al-Rahman‘Azzam 
accompanied the army that started from the province of Tripoli and headed to 
Egypt to fight the British there. Another contemporary Arabic writer was al-Tahir 
al-Zawi’, who wrote a book Jihad al-abtäl (Jihad of the Heroes) addressing the 
struggle of the Libyans against the Italians. It focused on the most important 
events that al-Zawi personally experienced. He also wrote about the last period 
of the Ottomans in Libya and described the battles of the Libyans against the 
Italian occupation up to the point of time when the local Libyan leaders were 
negotiating with the Italians. He also wrote about the Republic of Tripoli that was 
declared after the end of World War One. Books written by travelers, particularly 
from Germany, containing a wealth of information about the economic, cultural 
and social life and the importance of the province of Tripoli for Germany were 
used as sources as well. These travelers began to reach the province of Tripoli 
during the 1840s. Moreover, the German travelers, in particular, provided a lot 
of scattered information about various aspects of life in the province of Tripoli. 
To give an example, one of the most influential German travelers was Gerhard 
Rohlfs, who wrote extensively about his trips to the province of Tripoli and North 
Africa and provided a lot of information about the province and its significance 
to Germany. One of his notable titles was Rihla ilā al-Kufrā.* Another significant 


5 This chronicle was edited and published by the famous Libyan historian “Ammar Jihidar and 
provides valuable information on travellers in this region. 

6 ‘Azzam, ‘Abd al-Rahmän, “kifah al-sha‘b al-libi fi sabil al-hurriyya”, translated by ‘Imad al- 
Din Ghänim, Majallat al-wathā'ig wa al-makhtütät 2, 2, markaz jihad al-libiyyin did al-ghazü 
al-itali, Taräbulis, 1987. 

7 See Krais, Jakob, Geschichte als Widerstand, Geschichtsschreibung und „nation-building“ in 
Oaddāfīs Libyen, Ergon, Würzburg, 2016. 

8 Rohlfs, Gerhard, Reise durch Marokko, Bremen, Kühtmann's, 1868. Arabic translation: Rihla ilā 
al-Kufrà: tagärir al-rahäla al-‘almäni Ghīrhārd Rulfis ilā Tarābulis ‘abr Bani-Walid wa Süknà wa 
Hūn wa Waddān wa Zallà wa Awjilah wa Jālū wa Binghāzī, translated by ‘Imad al-Din Ghänim, 
markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tärikhiyya, Taräbulis, 2006. 
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book was written by Gustav Nachtigal under the title of Sahara und Sudan.’ He 
passed through the province of Tripoli in 1870. Italian literature on the history of 
Libya including the seminal works of Salvatore Bono’® was used as well. Bono 
collected western sources on the history of Libya (1510-1911). Orhan Kologlu 
wrote about the history of Turkish-Libyan relations.” In addition, the works of 
‘Imad al-Din Ghänim, who wrote many articles and books about the German 
travelers who visited Tripoli or other places in North Africa, is considered here as 
a major work on the analysis of German consuls who worked in Tripoli.” He also 
translated some of their books. Amongst the German researchers whose work on 
colonialism has been of relevance to this study is Sebastian Conrad; a promi- 
nent historian who has written extensively about German imperialism and colo- 
nialism. In his book German Colonialism: A Short History", he discusses German 
colonial expansion and its most important causes and consequences. Another 
German historian of particular relevance for this work is Jürgen Osterhammel.'^ 
He is the co-author of Globalization: A Short History.” He wrote about the concept 
of imperialism and colonialism and provided a comprehensive definition of the 
two concepts discussing their many dimensions and attributes. Conrad and 
Osterhammel wrote an important book together about the position of the German 
transnational Empire in the World, 1871-1914." 

This book comprises five chapters which are arranged in chronological order. 


9 Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan: Ergebnisse sechsjähriger Reisen in Afrika, Erster Band, Graz, 
Austria, 1967. 

10 Bono, Salvatore, Storiografia e fonti occidentali sulla storia della Libia (1510—1911), Rome, 
1982; See also Wright, John, Libya: A Modern History, Croom Helm, London and Canberra, 1981. 
11 Kologlu, Orhan, 500 Years in Turkish-Libyan Relations, Ankara, 2007, pp. 10-11; see also 
Kologlu, Orhan, “Libya from the Ottoman perspective (1835-1918)", Africa: Rivista Trimestrale 
Di Studi e Documentazione Dell'Istituto Italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente, 63-2, 2008, pp. 275-282. 
12 Ghänim, ‘Imad al-Din, “al-Masalih al-‘almaniyya fī Libiya khilāl al-‘aqd al-'awal min al-qarn 
al-‘aishrin kama tusawiruhä wathā'ig al-’arshif al-siyäsi al-'almànt", Majallat al-buhüth al- 
tarikhiyya, 5, 1, markaz jihad al-libiyyin did al-ghazü al-itäli, Tarabulis, 1983. 

13 Conrad, Sebastian, German Colonialism: A Short History, translated by Sorcha O’Hagan, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2012. 

14 Osterhammel, Jürgen, Kolonialismus: Geschichte, Formen, Folgen, C.H.Beck, Munich, 1995. 
15 Osterhammel, Jürgen, Globalization: A Short History (with Niels P. Petersson, Princeton 2005) 
Max Weber and His Contemporaries, ed. with Wolfgang J. Mommsen, London 1987. 

16 Osterhammel, Jürgen, “The Transformation ofthe World: A Global History of the Nineteenth 
Century”, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 2014; Osterhammel, Jürgen, Colonialism: A 
Theoretical Overview, 2” ed., Princeton 2005. 

17 Conrad, Sebastian and Jürgen Osterhammel, Das Kaiserreich transnational. Deutschland in 
der Welt 1871-1914, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Göttingen, 2004. 
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The first chapter consists of discussions and discourses on European and 
German colonialism and imperialism and their definitions as used in this book 
and found suitable for the case of the province of Tripoli. 

The second chapter examines the geopolitical importance of the province 
of Tripoli and how this lent the province a geographic, strategic and economic 
significance that attracted the attention of the countries seeking control over 
areas in North Africa. The next part of this chapter presents the general situa- 
tion in the province of Tripoli between 1870 and 1884 and includes the political 
situation when the province was under Ottoman rule. Tripoli’s administrative 
divisions were set by the Ottomans to facilitate their control. Examples of some 
Ottomans governors are given, particularly those who had a prominent role at 
that time. The economic situation between 1870 and 1884 is also discussed, with 
reference to key indicators such as taxes, industry and commerce. The society of 
the province of Tripoli is discussed in the context of different social conditions 
and characteristics presented relating tothe origin of the province’s residents and 
an analysis of their origin. Other social aspects, such as culture and education, 
from the beginning of establishing schools to the era of publishing newspapers 
and magazines in the province of Tripoli, are also included in the analysis of the 
social circumstances of the region. 

The third chapter begins by discussing the relations between the province 
of Tripoli and Germany following the Berlin Conference in 1884. It ends with 
the year 1909, and includes several aspects concerning the German interest in 
the province of Tripoli and when the topic began to be clearly and officially dis- 
cussed. The second subchapter discusses the second Berlin Conference in 1884 
and its impact on the Maghreb region. This conference was held because of the 
intersection of European interests in Africa. The question here is about the con- 
sequences for the African continent? What were the regulations and laws at the 
European level that were adopted to prevent conflicts and wars, including those 
relating to political and economic interests in the future? This chapter also explo- 
res the role of the German travelers in Tripoli and Fezzan at the end of the 19" 
century and how it granted them access to Central Africa with the consent of the 
Ottomans in Tripoli. Moreover, what was their role in supporting the country's 
policy toward the province via the reports that they sent to Germany? The ques- 
tion that arises in this context is whether the activities of the travelers impacted 
the development of the relations between the province of Tripoli and Germany 
through 1895, especially with a focus on economic and trade exchanges? This 
chapter concludes by discussing the opening of the German consulate in Tripoli 
in 1909, and raises the question of why Germany was relatively late, in compari- 
son to the other European countries, in establishing diplomatic representation 
in the province of Tripoli. It also tries to find an answer to the question of why 
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Germany decided to open a consular agency in 1884, and why it was only in 1909 
that the consulate was developed into an embassy? 

The fourth chapter focuses on investigating economic developments and 
German policy toward the province of Tripoli during the period between 1909 and 
1914. It also takes the major events that occurred during this phase into account. 
The chapter tries to answer the question of whether and to what extent the esta- 
blishment of the German diplomatic representation impacted relations between 
the two countries. The chapter goes on to discuss the international conventions 
and the occupation of the province of Tripoli by Italy in 1911. The main conven- 
tions between the European countries are presented and the chapter considers 
the extent to which these conventions shaped and reshaped the interests of Euro- 
pean countries outside Europe. Within the same political context, the subject of 
Ottoman-German relations and the alliance between these powers before the First 
World War, and the evolution ofthis relationship, are discussed. It concludes with 
the declaration of German neutrality toward the province of Tripoli after Italian 
occupation, amove that entailed open hostilities with the Ottoman Empire, given 
that the province of Tripoli was administratively and politically managed by the 
Ottomans. The next subchapter discusses how the German presence in Libya con- 
tinued after the Italian occupation in the form of sending health missions to the 
province of Tripoli, which was providing assistance to Libyans wounded in their 
war against Italy. 

The fifth chapter discusses the relationship between Germany and the 
Ottoman Empire and its impact on the situation in the province of Tripoli during 
the First World War. It reveals the German position toward the Libyan jihad 
movement, discussing the motives, goals and gains. Then it refers to the German 
support to the Ottoman state through the German presence in Libya, where 
German politicians decided to provide military and financial aid to the Ottomans 
and the Libyan mujāhidīn. The last part focuses on how the Germans and Otto- 
mans managed to convince the leadership of the mujähidin in Libya to develop 
their war from a war against the Italians in Libya into a war against the British in 
Egypt in 1915. Finally, the chapter presents the German policy toward the province 
of Tripoli at the end of the First World War in 1918, the negative impacts on the 
German presence in Libya and how the defeat of Germany at the end of the First 
World War resulted in the end of German influence in Libya during this phase. 


1 European Colonial Ambitions and Economic 
Expansion of the Reich (1884-1914) 


1.1 Behind Colonialism and Imperialism 


This book investigates a rare topic in German imperial history: German engage- 
ment in the Ottoman province of Tripoli. It thus fills the important gap in the exten- 
sive literature on German imperialism with a specific focus: relations between 
Germany and the Ottoman provinces of Tripoli (Wilayat Tarābulis al-Gharb) from 
1884 to 1918. It also considers the political, economic, and institutional factors 
that influenced the relationships between Germany and Tripoli. This province 
was one of the North African provinces under the rule of the Ottoman Empire 
from 1551 to 1911. This book will also analyze as well the relationship between 
Germany and the Ottoman Empire, particularly in the light of events of more 
international significance that were taking place around the same time and influ- 
encing this relationship. 

The time period focused on in this book is from 1884 to 1918. This period 
has been selected for its essential relevance to the history of the relationship 
between the East and the West. The 18" and 19% centuries were characterized 
by an extension of European control outside the European continent;' an enter- 
prise that included what came to be known as the “scramble for Africa".? This 
period was also marked by the Industrial Revolution in Europe. The mechaniza- 
tion of the industrial sector that it brought about, as well as mass production of 
different products, led to enormous economic developments.? Following these 
developments European powers began to search for markets for their products 
and for regions that would supply the raw materials required for the growing 
industries.^ In order to secure their access to these markets and raw materials, 
it was necessary to have the routes and the political control over these areas, 
either by entering into treaties with the original landowners or by the imposi- 
tion of direct political and military control. The expansion outside Europe was 
rooted in these specific needs, which took on both a political and economic char- 


1 Conrad, German Colonialism. 

2 Pakenham, Thomas, The Scramble for Africa: The White Man's Conquest of the Dark Continent 
from 1876 to 1912, Harper Perennial, 1992. 

3 Giordani, Paolo, The German Colonial Empire - Its Beginning and Ending, translated by Mrs. 
Gustavus W. Hamilton, G. Bell and Sons, London, 1916. https://archive.org/stream/germancolo- 
nialemOOgioruoft/germancolonialemOOgioruoft_djvu.txt (05.05.2016), p. vi 

4 Conrad, German Colonialism, p. 27. 
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acter. Many European countries sought to obtain control over territories outside 
their borders. Alongside more internationally powerful countries such as Britain, 
France, Spain and Portugal, Germany also had ambitions of this nature. Britain 
had succeeded in extending its influence into many areasincluding India in Asia, 
Egypt and Sudan in North Africa as well as some other areas in Central and West 
Africa. France had control of some areas in North Africa like the Ottoman prov- 
ince of Algeria since 1830 and Tunis from 1881, while Spain and Portugal had 
managed to control some of the areas bordering the Indian Ocean. Germany did 
not participate in the earlier colonial competition of the European countries in 
these regions. Only after the political and administrative unification in 1871 did 
Germany start to develop a policy of expansion toward territories outside Europe, 
and Africa more specifically. Thus, Germany had acquired some areas in Central 
and Western Africa, albeit later than other European countries such as Britain 
and France. The German expansion started in practice with Otto von Bismarck 
(1815-1895),° the German Chancellor of the Reich (1871-1890). He decided to have 
colonies outside Germany in 1884, a move which he viewed as crucial to protect 
his country from other powers. The German minister Bernhard von Bülow (1849- 
1929) who was the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1897-1900) and later the 
Chancellor of the German Empire (1900-1909) expressed the necessity for expan- 
sion explicitly in his speech before the house of the Imperial Diet of the German 
Empire (Reichstag) on December 11, 1899: 


In our nineteenth century, England has continually expanded its colonial empire - the 
largest the world has seen since the days of the Romans. The French have gained a firmer 
and firmer foothold in North Africa and Africa and created for themselves a new empire in 
the Far East. In Asia, Russia has embarked on a series of victories that has taken it to the 
Pamir Plateau and the coasts of the Pacific Ocean....* 


In these words, he stressed the position of England as the first colonial empire 
in the world, as well as the gains of the other major powers, mainly France and 
Russia. In a speech comparing these powers, he mentioned the main interest of 
each and the German interest specifically, as well as the main reasons behind the 
expansion, in the following words: 


5 For more information on the Prussian statesman and the German Chancellor (1815-1898) see 
Pflanze, Otto, Bismarck and the Development of Germany, vol. 3: *The Period of Fortification, 
1880-1898”, 2*1 ed., 1990. 

6 Bernhard von Bülow, speech given: *Dynamic Foreign Policy" (December 11, 1899), German 
History in Documents and Images (GHDI): http://germanhistorydocs.ghi-dc.org/sub document. 
cfm?document id-779 (05.03.2016). 
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It is out of the question for the simple reason that we now have interests in all parts of the 
world. [...] The rapid growth of our population, the Unprecedented expansion of our indus- 
try, the industriousness of our merchants, in short, the phenomenal vitality of the German 
people have integrated us into the world economy and drawn us into international politics. 
If the British speak of Greater Britain, if the French speak of Nouvelle France, if the Russians 
move into Asia, we too have the right to a Greater Germany.’ 


Another important event which took place during the period in question was the 
Second Berlin Conference, also known as Congo Conference, in 1884. This confe- 
rence was a very influential political event that shaped the relationship between 
the major European powers as well as their respective expansions in Africa. The 
conference was held in response to the emerging conflict among the European 
powers about their colonies in Africa, especially in the Congo Basin. It discussed 
questions such as how to colonize, what to colonize and how to implement free 
trade and freedom of navigation in the Congo Basin, and came out with new regu- 
lations with regard to their colonies in the area.* The main regulations included 
the supervision of colonies to prevent any single country abusing the rights of 
another. These were stated in articles 34 and 35 of the conference agreement.’ The 
countries participating also agreed to prevent the slave trade in article 9. Article 6 
specified the regulations to deal with the local populations in the colonies.!? The 
year 1918 has been selected as the cut-off point of this book because it represents 
the end of World War I and the decline of German influence over the province of 
Tripoli, which was named “Libya” in 1911 after the Italian occupation.“ However, 
this period will also be examined in this book in order to see if and how German 
interest in Libya changed during this time and whether or not it was affected by 
Italian occupation of this region. In 1918, the Tripolitanian Republic was estab- 
lished under Italian rule (al-Jumhiriyya al-Tarábulisiyya - Republic of Tripolitania).'? 
The political and economic conditions in which the declaration took place were 


7 Bernhard von Biilow, speech given: “Dynamic Foreign Policy” (December 11, 1899). 

8 On the topic see for example Craven, Matthew, “Between Law and History: The Berlin Confe- 
rence of 1884-1885 and the Logic of Free Trade”, London Review of International Law, 3-1, 2015, 
pp. 31-59. 

9 Stoecker, Helmuth, German Imperialism in Africa from the Beginning until the Second World, 
Translated from German by Bernd Zöllner Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1986, p. 37. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Nagy, LaszloJ., “Le guerre italo-turque en Tripolitaine (1911-1912) et la Hongrie”, Africa: Rivis- 
ta Trimestrale Di Studi e Documentazione Dell‘Istituto Italiano per l'Africa e l'Oriente, 63-2, 2008, 
pp. 325-331. 

12 This “Tripolitanian Republic" started on November 16, 1918 and ended on July 1, 1919; see 
al-Zawi, al-Tähir Ahmed, Jihad al-abtäl, Dar al-madär al-islämi, Bayrüt, 2004, pp. 322323,353. 
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difficult, owing to the recent defeat of the Ottoman forces (supported by Germany) 
and their withdrawal from the region, including Libya. Even at the beginning of 
1919 the Ottoman forces were asked to leave the country, the representative of the 
Ottoman Empire and the German commander Paul Freiherr Wolff von Toden- 
warth stayed to help build the new republic that expected to rule the country.” 
The geographical scope of this book is limited to the area belonging to the last 
North African Ottoman province of Tripoli at the end of the 19th century and 
within its boundaries defined in that period by Britain and France. The province 
of Tripoli shared its eastern borders with the former Ottoman province of Egypt. 
The British army had occupied Egypt since 1882 but it was not declared a British 
colony, making its status unclear. The western border of the province was shared 
with the former Ottoman province of Tunisia and the former Ottoman province of 
Algeria that had been colonized by France since 1830. The northern borders of 
Tripoli were constituted by the Mediterranean Sea, and to the south lay the 
middle, eastern and western regions of Sudan, which are now divided into Chad 
(colonized by France 1900-1960),'* Niger (colonized by France 1922-1960) and 
Sudan (colonized by Britain 1899-1956). These geographical borders had been 
defined differently under the administration of the Ottoman Empire, and they 
were changed when the European countries colonized the area and redefined the 
borders according to their interests and influence. The province of Tripoli was 
considered important for different European powers. Historical literature showed 
that in 1899 the province of Tripoli was an issue of dispute between England and 
France, since it was viewed as the easiest intermediary passage between the basin 
of Chad, English Nigeria and French Senegal and the Mediterranean. In Giordani’s 
words “Tripoli, for evident geographical reasons has always been the shortest 
way to the sea”. The importance of the province of Tripoli also resulted from the 
coastline stretching north to the Mediterranean with a distance exceeding 1.900 
km. Tripoli was an important commercial center with many ‘Libyan’ cities estab- 
lished since the period of the Phoenicians, and then under Carthage and the 
Roman Empire. It was also the meeting point of the African trade routes that 
gathered both Eastern and European trade.'* With regard to Germany, this impor- 
tance was stressed in the German media at the time supported by businessmen, 


13 al-Zäwi, Jihad al-abtäl, pp. 310-311 

14 See Zeltner, Jean-Claude, Tripoli, carrefour de l’Europe et des pays du Tchad (1500-1795), 
Paris, 1992. 

15 Giordani, The German Colonial Empire - Its Beginning and Ending, p. 131. 

16 See “Les annales Tripolitaines de Charles Féraud”, with an introduction by Nora Lafi, 
Bouchéne, Paris, 2005, 437p; see also Dewiére, Rémi and Isıksel, Günes, “Tripoli, port de mer, 
port de desert”, Hypothéses. Revue de l'école doctorale d'histoire de Paris 1. 
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travelers and investors to prompt the German politicians and decision makers to 
seek a space in North Africa building on the good relations they had with the 
Ottoman Empire. In addition to that, they tried to find an entrance to reach their 
colonies in East and West Africa easily." This province was the best place to 
realize this objective and it is argued clearly in different documents from the The 
Political Archive of the Federal Foreign Office (Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen 
Amts) that the German presence in this Tripolitanian region was subjected to the 
international policies, but the intention was different from the colonial intentions 
of Italy.'* Germany's interests in the province were more specifically economic 
and strategic in contrast to Italy, which wanted to fully occupy the province. The 
Italian interest was based on the concern to have a colony in the province of 
Tripoli, the coast of which it regarded as its fourth border (Quarta sponda).? The 
province of Tripoli also attracted many travelers who played a major role in high- 
lighting its strategic importance. A large number of travelers of differing Euro- 
pean nationalities visited this place. They came also with different intentions. 
Most of them came under the aegis of the Association for Promoting the Discovery 
of Interior Parts of Africa, also known as the African Association, which was esta- 
blished in London in 1788.?° This association was used by Britain to collect as 
much information as possible on the areas that were not yet under the control of 
any European countries. The association financed scouting trips and other activi- 
ties that helped in collecting the needed information. Many European travelers 
were financed through this association, such as the German traveler Heinrich 
Barth (born 1821) who wrote extensively on Tripolitania and on Africa more gene- 
rally.” However, other travelers who visited the province of Tripoli came individu- 
ally, driven by their desire to explore the area. They subsequently developed their 
interests and were supported by some associations that had specific missions. In 
addition to Heinrich Barth, Gerhard Rohlfs (born 1831),? Gustav Nachtigal (born 


17 Giordani, The German Colonial Empire — Its Beginning and Ending, p. 131. 

18 Politisches Archiv des Auswártigen Amts, Allgemeine Angelegenheiten von Tripolis, Das Kai- 
serliche Konsulat in Tripoli, Bd. 1, vom Juli 1869 bis Oktober 1888, R901/52506, 19. Juni, 1899, Nr. 
A.z.14524/99/1899. 

19 https://chronicle.fanack.com/libya/history-past-to-present/italys-fourth-coast/. 

20 On the African Association, see Rutherford, Robert Vincent, Sir Joseph Banks and the Explora- 
tion of Africa (1788-1820), Berkeley, University of California, 1952, 704p; see also: Miri, ’Atilyü, 
al-Rahhäla wa al-kashif al-jughräfi fi Libiya mundhu matala‘ al-garn al-täsi‘ ‘ashar hata al-ihtilal 
al-itālī, Ta rīb Khalifa al-Tilisi, Dar al-Furjani, Taräbulis, 1971, p. 8. 

21 Barth’s journey to the province of Tripoli will be presented in chapter 3, Barth, Heinrich, 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, London, 1857. 

22 Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs (1831-1896), a former consul in Zanzibar appointed by Otto von Bis- 
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1834), Gottlob Adolf Krause (born 1834),2* and Ewald Banse (born 1883)” 
amongst others. Obviously, they all benefited from the experience of the Libyans 
in understanding the desert as well as their knowledge about the routes and 
pathways leading to the interior of Africa. The European travelers who visited the 
province of Tripoli could be divided into two categories: The first, like Baron von 
Maltzan and Gottlob Adolf Krause, came to the province to explore and research 
historical and geographical aspects, in addition to the monuments. The second 
group tried to study the province focusing on the political, economic and social 
aspects, and they intended to collect as much information as possible. Members 
of this, group, such as Gerhard Rohlfs and Gustav Nachtigal, were serving the 
colonial objectives first. Those travelers, especially the Germans, realized econo- 
mic goals. Tripoli offered them a good entry into West and East Africa. This is why 
the German consular agency (al-Wikäla al-Qunsuliyya) opened in Tripoli in 1884 
and was later upgraded in 1909 to a consulate (Qunsuliyya). The opening of the 
consulate is generally viewed by Libyan historians as representing the highpoint 
of German interest in the province of Tripoli.”° But it should be stressed that this 
revealed the interests of Germany, despite the reserve with which German diplo- 
macy worked with the province through other channels, such as those of Cons- 
tantinople, the capital of the Ottoman Empire. In shaping German policies in the 
North Africa region, the German consul does not represent as such the German 
approach to the whole region. German decision makers acting through this con- 
sular agency is sometimes different from those pertaining to the consulate. The 


marck, who was before a doctor in the French colonial Legion in the Ottoman province of Algiers 
where he took part in the violent colonization of the Kabylia region. In 1878 he was commissi- 
oned by the German African Society to travel to the region of Wadai in the south of the Province 
of Tripoli. As a geographer, as well, he explored Africa and dedicated very interesting pages to 
the province of Ottoman Tripoli, See Rohlfs, Gerhard, Reise durch Marokko, Uebersteigung des 
grossen Atlas, Exploration der Oasen von Tafilet, Tuat, Tidikelt und Reise durch die grosse Wüste 
über Rhadames nach Tripoli, Kühtman's Buchhandlung, Bremen, 1868. 

23 Nachtigal, Gustav, Sahara und Sudan, 3 vols., Weltgeist-Bücher Verlags-Gesellschaft m.b.h, 
Berlin - Leipzig, 1879-1889. 

24 Krawzä, Ghūtlūb Adülf, Tagārīr Ghütlüb Adülf Krawzā al-sahafiyya hawl al-ghazü al-itali li- 
Lībiyā, translated by ‘Imad al-Din Ghänim, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tarikhiyya, 
Tarabulis, 1993. 

25 Banzä, Ifald, Tarabulis matla‘ al-qarn al-‘aishrin fi wasf al-jughrafi al-‘almani Ifald Banza, 
translated and studied by ‘Imad al-Din Ghanim, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-]-dirasat al-tarikhiyya, 
Tarabulis, 1998. 

26 See for example Ghanim, ‘Imad al-Din wa Hanis Shlütir, “al-Qunsuliyya al-‘alamiyya 
fi Taräbulis wa makanätuha fi al-‘alaqat al-libiyya al-‘almaniyya hattä nihäyat al-harab al- 
‘alamiyya al-'üla", unpublished, p. 3. 
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consulate served the Germans who resided in the province, including the trave- 
lers and investors." The international context in the 19th century was just about 
control over the territories of the Ottoman by the European countries. In 1882 an 
agreement between France and Britain and then in 1899 made possible the 
sharing of Sudan between them. An 1887 German-Italian agreement was secretly 
signed by the Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. By signing this agreement Germany 
stated the eligibility of Italy to occupy the province of Tripoli.?? There was also an 
Entente cordiale signed between France and Britain in 1904.”? It is to be noted 
here that the signing of this agreement resulted in the first Morocco crisis, which 
was solved via the Algeciras conference.?? This highlights the argument that Italy 
had entered into many agreements and used other agreements to pave its way to 
occupy the province of Tripoli. An analysis of Germany’s relationship with the 
Ottoman Empire is needed, particularly a study of German influence and support 
provided to the leadership of the Libyan mujähidin? (those who fought against 
the invasion in 1914 in moving their troops to fight in a war outside their province, 
specifically against the British in Egypt instead of supporting them in the internal 
war against the Italians). 

This book argues that Germany was trying to emulate the major European 
countries, particularly Britain and France, in the process of extending its control 
beyond Europe. Germany had political, strategic and economic interests in North 
Africa, particularly the province of Tripoli, but never had colonial intentions like 
the other European countries although the terms and concepts “colonialism” and 
“imperialism” are differentiated by historians in other contexts. To realize these 
goals, Germany started to strengthen its relations with the Ottoman Empire in the 
second half of the 19% century. They also developed the military forces of the Otto- 


27 Bundesarchiv, Die Handels- und Schifffahrtsverhältnisse mit Tripolis, Bd. 1, vom Juni 1884 
bis Oktober 1904, R901/11936, Nr. 16857, 19. Juni 1899. 

28 On the agreement of 1887: Medlicott, W.N., “The Mediterranean Agreement of 1887”, The 
Slavonic Review, 5-13, 1926, pp. 66-88; Ismāfīl, Hilmi Mahrüs, Tarikh al-‘arab al-hadith min al- 
ghazü al'üthmani ilā nihāyat al-harab al-'alàmiyya al-’üla, vol. 1, mu’ssasat shabab al-jami’a, 
al-Iskandariyya, 1977, p. 263. 

29 On the Entente cordiale see Bell, P.M.H., France and Britain 1900-1940, Routledge, Lon- 
don, 2014, 288p; see also Mikhä’il, Hinri "Anis, al-"Ālāgāt al-Injiliziyya al-libiyya maʻa tahlil 
li-lmu‘Ghada al-Injiliziyya al-lībiyyā, al-hai'a al-masriyya al-àmma li-l-ta’ lif wa al-nashir, al- 
Qahira, 1973, p. 13. 

30 Jones, Heather, “Algeciras Revisited: European Crisis and Conference Diplomacy 1906”, EUI 
Working Papers, European University Institute, Max Weber Program MWP 2009/01; see also An- 
derson, Eugene, The First Moroccan Crisis (1904-1906), University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Press, 1930. 
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mans and established economic projects like building the Baghdad railway. This 
book also argues that Germany already had a political and military presence in 
other parts of central Africa; the province of Tripoli was thus viewed by Germany 
as the gate to the German colonies in Africa. This study considers an episode of 
what has been called the “scramble for Africa”. The events are analyzed as part 
of the wider context of colonialism and imperialism. It is relatively common that 
the terms “colonialism” and “imperialism” are used interchangeably in literature 
discussing the subject, although they refer to different phenomena. Coloniza- 
tion as a phenomenon had spread drastically in the period following the geo- 
graphical discoveries at the beginning of the 15" and 16" centuries, and became 
stronger in the 18% and 19" centuries. Jürgen Osterhammel’s definition of coloni- 
alism explains the process. Osterhammel defines colonialism as a relationship 
of domination between two culturally different powers, in the context of which 
one party controls the decisions of the other, who is forced to deal with these 
external pressures and serve the interests of the dominant party.” The interests of 
the colonized countries were not considered subordinated to those of the coloniz- 
ers. Moreover, colonialism is the ideological orientation of the colonizer.? Timo 
Sarkka supported the argument and definition provided by Osterhammel that 
colonialism is an unequal economic, political and cultural relationship between 
the colonial powers and the colonized countries.™ It is noted that imperialism 
as a concept emerged later than the concept of colonialism. According to the 
same writer, the term imperialism means the collection of all the actors and all 
forces that contribute to the establishment and maintenance of colonial empires. 
Imperialism was not only a colonial policy of one power but it was shaped and 
reshaped by the influence of the international polices and powers of countries 
who seek to take part of the process and actions.” The main factors behind the 
development of colonialism tend to be divided into four groups in the literature 
on the subject.” The first of these is the economic factor, including the rise of the 
Industrial Revolution. The Industrial Revolution was also taking place in the 18" 
and 19" centuries in Europe and was accompanied by the mechanization of the 
industrial sector as well as mass production of different products that led to enor- 


32 Osterhammel, Kolonialismus: Geschichte, Formen, Folgen, p. 21. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Sarkka, Timo, Hobson’s Imperialism A Study in Late-Victorian Political Thought, University of 
Jyvaskyla, Jyvaskyla, 2009, p. 13. 

35 Osterhammel, Kolonialismus: Geschichte, Formen, Folgen, p. 21. 

36 Aybar, Juan Carlos Ocaña, Colonialism and Imperialism, Geography and History, Bilingual 
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mous economic developments.? These developments were the reason behind 
the attempts of the European powers to search for markets to sell their products, 
as well as to find new regions to get the required raw materials for the growing 
industries.?? In order to secure their access to these markets and raw materials, it 
was necessary to have political control over these new regions, either by entering 
into treaty relations with the original rulers or by imposing direct political and 
military control. The expansion outside Europe came from these specific needs, 
which took on both political and economic characters. It is also important to note 
that imperialism was not limited to the actual establishment of colonies but could 
also included penetration by economic and financial means. This corresponds 
to Germany's relations with the Ottoman Empire. The idea of examining the eco- 
nomic motives of imperialism was originally developed by J.A. Hobson (1858- 
1940),?? who argued that imperialism was driven by economic motives during the 
Industrial Revolution when the European powers tried to find new markets and 
sources of raw materials. Hobson's main argument is that after the industrial and 
capitalist countries achieved production surplus they began to search for new 
markets to sell their products, invest their capital and acquire raw material for the 
growing industries and found their target in the developing countries. As part of 
this process, the pressure that businessmen and venture capitalists put on their 
governments to protect their money and projects led to political intervention in 
the internal affairs of colonized countries." Jules Ferry (1832-1893) justified the 
French motivations behind colonial expansion in his speech before the French 
National Assembly that: 


... Which justify a policy of colonial expansion from the point of view of that need, felt more 
and more strongly by the industrial populations of Europe and particularly those of our own 
rich and hard working country: the need for export markets. Is this some kind of chimera? Is 
this a view of the future or is it not rather a pressing need and, we could say, the cry of our 
industrial population? I will formulate only in a general way what each of you, in the different 
parts of France, is in a position to confirm. Yes, what is lacking for our great industry, drawn 
irrevocably on to the path of exportation by the (free trade) treaties of 1860, what it lacks 
more and more is export markets. Why? Because next door to us Germany is surrounded by 
barriers, because beyond the ocean, the United States of America has become protectionist, 


37 Giordani, The German Colonial Empire — Its Beginning and Ending, https://archive.org/ 
stream/germancolonialemOOgioruoft/germancolonialemOOgioruoft djvu.txt (05.05.2016), p. vi 
38 Conrad, German Colonialism, p. 27. 
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protectionist in the most extreme sense, because not only have these great markets ... there is 
a second point, a second order of ideas to which I have to give equal attention, but as quickly 
as possible, believe me; it is the humanitarian and civilizing side of the question." 


The second factor was political, including the expansion of political power and 
influence that was supported by specific lobby groups and political prestige. The 
third includes geostrategic factors such as the acquisition of geographically priv- 
ileged provinces and their transformation into colonies of the European powers. 
The larger the colonial empire, the more powerful were the colonizers. This can 
also be seen as linked to the first two factors. The fourth factor can be related 
to cultural and scientific goals, including the expansion of European cultures 
and civilizations in the new colonies. This included using colonies to locate the 
growing European population to ease population pressures in Europe. It is argued 
also in literature that”? political rivalries, anticipated economic gains, national- 
ism, and humanitarianism all contributed to the psychological atmosphere that 
led to this final chapter of Western expansion.” 

Consequently, many European countries sought to obtain new territories or 
intensified their control over territories outside their borders, especially power- 
ful countries like Britain, France, Spain and Portugal, in addition to Germany. 
Britain had succeeded in extending its influence into many areas including India, 
Egypt and Sudan as well as some other areas in Central and West Africa. France 
controlled some areas in North Africa like Algeria and Tunis. Spain and Portu- 
gal had also managed to control some of the areas bordering the Indian Ocean. 
Considering all these issues, it can be argued that both economic and political 
factors played a significant role in prompting the Europeans to look for new areas 
outside the European continent. However, since this book focuses on Germany, 
the question that arises here is whether the German colonial empire was different 
from the other European colonial empires? 


41 Jules Ferry (1832-1893) was a French politician who twice served as premier during the Third 
Republic from 1871 until 1940. 
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1.2 German Colonial Ambitions 


Germany did not participate in the earlier colonial competition of the European 
powers outside Europe because the German states were not united at that time. 
It was only after German unity in 1871 that the policy of expansion toward terri- 
tories outside Europe and specifically in Africa developed. Germany had succee- 
ded in achieving its political unity — modelled on Italy which had preceded it 
in 1860 - as a result of the great efforts of the German Chancellor Otto von Bis- 
marck, who decided to engage in war with Austria, France and Denmark to prove 
his country’s military strength and power and for Germany to take a remarkable 
position among the major powers represented by Britain and France at that time. 
The German expansion began when the German Chancellor of the Reich Otto von 
Bismarck decided to have colonies outside Europe in 1884. These were viewed 
as crucial to protecting his country from other powers. Germany had acquired 
some areas in Central and Western Africa, albeit later than the European coun- 
tries like Britain and France. Germany’s unity, which took place during the period 
of industrial revolution in Europe, reinforced its economic activities and led to 
significant growth in the chemical industry, heavy industry, construction of the 
fleet and the army and so on, factors which formed the basis for its expansio- 
nary interests in the 1890s and after. Sebastian Conrad argued that there were 
pressure groups and agents behind the German colonial expansion,” referred 
to by Dirk Góttsche? as the colonialist movement in Germany. These included 
the geographical societies and projects that helped to provide academic insight 
into Africa by exploring uncharted territories. Sebastian Conrad mentions Hein- 
rich Barth, Gerhard Rohlfs and Gustave Nachtigal as the main travelers whose 
trips to different parts of Africa were influential in German colonial expansion. 
As mentioned before, these three German travelers visited the province of Tripoli, 
which led to the province becoming part of their ambitions. Sebastian Conrad 
also refers to a second group, the colonial immigrants and missionaries including 
the Catholic missionaries sent by the French and Belgian churches. A third group 
included merchant networks, such as the Hanseatic merchant families, who set 
up trade linkages throughout the world. They fought for the principles of free 
trade and played an important role in preparing the ground for colonial activi- 
ties. A fourth pressure group mentioned by Sebastian Conrad was the educated, 
liberal and nationalist members of the bourgeoisie who were backed by some 
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nobility, missionaries and merchants and played a crucial role in setting policy. 
Sebastian Conrad mentions Friedrich Farbi (1824-1891), an adviser to Bismarck 
and Adolph Woermann, a merchant and national liberal member of the Reichstag 
as a pioneer of the German expansion^*. He wrote a book on colonialism and how 
Germany should build a colonial empire like the other European countries. In 
addition to the pressure groups, Sebastian Conrad also discusses the factors and 
motivations behind German colonial expansion and argues that trade interest 
was the first motive. As he shows, colonies played an important role in solving 
the problem of over-production. A second motive was related to migration. This 
had been ongoing since 1880, when politicians became motivated to find a place 
for new German settlements abroad, beyond those that had hitherto represented 
the focus for German migration. There was a fear that Germany would be the “fer- 
tilizer of people” and North America was considered as a “melting pot”. Colonies 
were to play the role of the “New Germany”, meaning that Germans would remain 
German even when settling overseas.^ A third motive were the internal conflicts 
and tension prompting unrest within Germany. In Sebastian Conrad’s words: 


Historians have termed this the strategy of social imperialism: it meant declaring colonial 
expansion to be a task for the nation as a whole, thus pushing material needs and social 
tensions into the background.** 


A fourth motive was the idea of colonizing that was found in German culture and 
ideology. Sebastian Conrad portrays a German concept of a ‘civilizing mission’ as 
an idea that brought different people together.^? Góttsche^? supports this with a 
quotation from Osterhammel.°! He agrees with Sebastian Conrad to a great extent 
that these factors and actors influenced German colonial expansion and mentions 
the main factors as "the interplay of colonial expansion, Eurocentric capitalist 
trade, industrialization, the development of a world-wide modern infrastructure, 
and the increasing global movement of individuals, goods and ideas."*?? 

The German Empire also continued after Otto von Bismarck, as Bernhard 
von Bülow, who was the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1897-1900) and 
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later the Chancellor of the German Empire (1900-1909), explicitly expressed the 
necessity of expansion in his speech before the Reichstag on December 11, 1899: 


In our nineteenth century, England has continually expanded its colonial empire - the 
largest the world has seen since the days of the Romans. The French have gained a firmer 
and firmer foothold in North Africa and Africa and created for themselves a new empire in 
the Far East. In Asia, Russia has embarked on a series of victories that has taken it to the 
Pamir Plateau and the coasts of the Pacific Ocean....*? 


His speech viewed the position of England as the first colonial empire in the 
world, as well the other gains of the other major powers, particularly France and 
Russia. In a comparison between these powers, he mentioned the main interest 
of each and the German interest specifically, as well as the main reasons behind 
the expansion, in his words: 


It is out of the question for the simple reason that we now have interests in all parts of the 
world. [. ..] The rapid growth of our population, the unprecedented expansion of our indus- 
try, the industriousness of our merchants, in short, the phenomenal vitality of the German 
people have integrated us into the world economy and drawn us into international politics. 
If the British speak of Greater Britain, if the French speak of Nouvelle France, if the Russians 
move into Asia, we too have the right to a Greater Germany.* 


Coming to the question of the period under research (1884-1918) and the reasons 
for its importance, it can be argued that many events took place during this period 
of time that contributed to its significance in the development of colonialism in 
Africa and in German colonial expansion. The most important event of the period 
was the Second Berlin Conference in 1884, which has therefore been chosen as 
a starting year in this book because of the significance of this conference to the 
relationships between the East and the West. This conference was organized by 
Germany, which sought to develop a role for itself in mediating between the Euro- 
pean powers, which were beginning to have conflicting interests in Africa. The 
conference was a significant political event that shaped the relationship between 
the major European powers as well as their expansion in Africa. It was held to 
deal with the emerging conflict among the European powers about their colonies 
in Africa, especially in the Congo Basin. It discussed very crucial points including 
how to colonize, what to colonize and how to implement free trade and freedom 
of navigation in the Congo Basin. Its results also included new regulations regard- 
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ing their colonies in the area.” The main regulations included strong supervi- 
sion of colonies to prevent any abuse by any country against the others. These 
were stated in Article 34 and 35 of the conference agreements.° The countries 
participating in the conference also agreed to prevent the slave trade in Article 9. 
Article 6 specified the regulations to deal with the local populations in the colo- 
nies.” World War I was a turning point because the major powers, mainly Russia, 
Germany, France, and Britain joined the hostilities that transformed it into a world 
war.?? In 1918, the Tripolitanian Republic was established in very difficult polit- 
ical and economic conditions. The Republic was declared after the defeat of the 
Ottoman forces (which had been supported by Germany) and their withdrawal 
from the entire region, including Libya. However, even after the official depar- 
ture of the Ottoman forces, the representative of the Ottoman Empire and the 
German commander von Todenwarth stayed to help build the new republican 
government that was expected to rule the country.?? A consideration of the factors 
that distinguished the German colonial expansion would point to the argument, 
well-known in the relevant literature, that the German colonial empire was one 
of the shortest-lived colonial empires in modern history, particularly when com- 
pared with the British and French empires. However, it is also argued that even 
if it was short, it was still a significant and integral part of the period in which 
it took place and that it played a major role in the political events of that time, 
such as the First World War. Germany only started acquiring colonies after its 
unification in 1871 and in 1884-1885 acquired large territories in Africa in what 
is now Togo, Cameroon, Namibia and Tanzania, in addition to small territories 
in East Asia and the Pacific.“ That made the German empire the fourth largest 
in the world after Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands. The characteristic 
features of German colonialism included the concept of transporting the German 
civilization to their colonies. It is argued in the literature that Germany aimed at a 
more thorough penetration of the colonized territories and population than other 
colonial powers and that this ambition was linked to the idea of modernism and 
efficient forms of rule that were developed and invested into infrastructure and 
human capital. Sebastian Conrad questions whether these ideas were carried out 
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in reality.‘ He emphasizes that the German empire tried to apply the same Euro- 
pean state system in its colonies but, in reality, this could not take place, thus 
“the colonial state was not simply an extension of the western European model, 
but as Jürgen Osterhammel suggests, ‘a political form in itself””.* 

Different writers describe German imperialism in different ways. Pro-Ger- 
man imperialism argued that Germany penetrated the Ottoman Empire specifi- 
cally inspired by the idea of the “Orient”. Malte Fuhrmann“ argued that this 
is how the German Orient was constructed. They did not use heavy weapons, 
or ride high with waving banners, but instead came carrying all kinds of tools 
and machines. An army of industrious workers followed in their wake, const- 
ructing new buildings and transforming caravan trade paths into railways lines. 
The Germans wanted to liberate the Orient and spread the German version of 
civilization through railway construction, German schools and trade. The main 
theoretical argument about German colonial expansion supported by Sebastian 
Conrad‘ and Jürgen Osterhammel® is that the dynamic of German colonialism 
extended not only to its protectorates and overseas possessions, which he called 
the formally acquired territorial colonial empire, but also included places that 
were informally penetrated. Sebastian Conrad calls this “informal colonialism”,°® 
and Jiirgen Osterhammel called it the “informal empire” or quasi-colonial control 
(quasi-koloniale Kontrolle).*? He uses this term to refer to the spheres of influence 
of German colonialism outside its formal territories, arguing that the German 
empire, like other colonial empires, built a colonial policy that operated not only 
in the colonies but also in other parts of the world like in China, Latin America 
and the Ottoman Empire. For Osterhammel, the role of the informal colonies was 
to support the center and particularly to enhance the German trade and invest- 
ments. One example provided by Sebastian Conrad is the German economic 
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projects in the Ottoman Empire such as the Baghdad railway. Others include the 
German travelers, health missions, the German consulate, the German export to 
the province and the military help provided from German to the Ottomans in their 
war against Italy in 1911 and to the Libyan mujahidin; all are conducted within 
the friendship between Germany and the Ottoman Empire. Quoting from Grüner, 
Sebastian Conrad refers to the German belief. 


We help the Turks to build railways and ports. We seek to awaken their industry. We support 
them with our credit. We supply ships and cannons....”° 


1.3 Jihad in Libya as a Resistance Movement against Colonialism 


As mentioned above, during the time in which Germany was searching for eco- 
nomic and political influence outside Europe, its attention was directed toward 
the Ottoman Empire, which had extended its influence into large areas in the 
Balkans and the Arab world. The Ottomans also succeeded in obtaining economic 
concessions, which helped them to establish colonies in the center and east of 
the region. The African continent attracted the Europeans, particularly during 
the time of the European colonial competition, to invest and settle in new loca- 
tions outside Europe. Not surprisingly, imperialism and colonialism faced strong 
local opposition. In the Muslim world this opposition became known as jihad. 
The Libyan jihad and its historical foundations give the term a different meaning 
to that found in theology. Jihad meant anticolonial resistance. But not all anti- 
colonial resistance meant jihad, as many journalists wrote. Jihad as a general 
term includes many aspects, including the individual’s struggle to live accord- 
ing to his or her interpretation of the commandments of Islam, to contribute to a 
society that accords with the requirements of the religion, and to bring others to 
the religion of Islam." In its political sense the term refers to the armed struggle 
to defend Islam, whether in a territorial or ideological sense.” This last usage 
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tends to be known as defensive jihad.” It is probably this term that is the most 
accurate description of the form of jihad developed in reaction to the Italian occu- 
pation and colonization of Libya and other parts of the Muslim world. According 
to Imam Qurtubi (1214-1273) this type of jihad is obligatory upon all Muslims: 


If the situation becomes such that the enemy has occupied the Islamic state [...], it 
becomes an individual obligation according toall those belonging to that city to go out in 
the way of Jihad, lightly and heavily, young and old, all upon their individual capability 
and vigor; those with fathers even without their permission and those without; no one 
who is able and has the capability to fight, whether they are fighters or non-fighters can 
remain behind.” 


Imam al-Qurtubi also explained that the concept of jihad also includes helping 
neighboring localities or states in their fight against the enemies’ invasion: 


If despite all this that locality is unable to repel the enemies’ invasion, the duty falls upon 
those closest in geographical locality [...]. They must send whatever is necessary to help 
the occupied locality so that the enemy can see that the Muslims have sufficient energy 
and resources to drive them back. Any Muslim who comes to learn that the Muslims in 
that area are weak and need help against their enemy, and also knows that he has the 
ability to help and assist them is obliged to go out to them. The Muslims are one hand 
against their enemy." 


When does the duty of jihad end? According to Imam al-Qurtubi, it is only over 
when the occupying enemies are repelled: 


If the Muslims in the area of occupation were successful in repelling their enemy, only 
then would the obligation of Jihad fall from the necks of the Muslims elsewhere. Even if 
the enemies of Islam were to come close to the borders of the Islamic state, but not enter, 
itis still obligatory to come out in Jihad to establish Islam and protect the honour and to 
humiliate the enemy and there is no disagreement about this." 
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The Libyan Islamic jihad began with the announcement of Italy’s war on the 
Ottoman Empire in Tripoli in September 1911. Most Libyans registered themsel- 
ves in groups under the guidance of the Libyan tribal leaders and used what- 
ever weapons available to attack the Italian soldiers and their army centers in the 
cities and regions. These Libyans were referred to as mujahidin. Most of them did 
not have military training and did not participate in the struggle as professionals; 
rather, they were motivated by the concern to defend their land against Italian 
colonization. As such, the mujāhidīn included all social classes.”* 
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2 The Province of Tripoli and its Significance for 
German Interests (1870-1884) 


This chapter highlights the geographical, strategic and economic significance 
of the province of Tripoli to Germany from 1870 to 1884. Like many other parts 
of the Arab world the province of Tripoli was under the rule of the Ottoman 
Empire during this period. Tripoli integrated Ottoman Empire when Suleiman I 
(1494-1566) was the sultan and Sinan Pasha (1506-1596) ruled this new region 
of the Empire in 1551,' expelling the Spanish from Tripoli.” The period from 
1551 to 1711 is known as a ‘direct Ottoman rule’? and was followed by a dynasty 
called al-Käramanli between 1711 and 1835.” This time is seen as independent 
or more autonomous from the central power in Istanbul.” The Ottomans elimi- 
nated this dynasty and restored their direct control over the province in 1835. 
The following period, known as “the second Ottoman period"? lasted until 1911, 
when the province was occupied by Italy. As the 19 century approached its 
final quarter, rule in Libya was increasingly determined by world powers such 
as Britain, France and after 1871, Germany, meaning it was probably determined 
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by changing relationships between the Ottoman administration in Istanbul and 
the African provinces like the province of Tripoli.’ 

It is noteworthy that the significance of the province of Tripoli to the Euro- 
peans, including Germany, did not begin in the period under study (1870-1884), 
but can be seen going back to the Middle Ages, when North Africa was under the 
continuous threats of Islamic-Christian disputes and wars started in or ended by 
Spain.? Other authors state that the importance of the province was linked to the 
establishment of the three cities on the coast, which are Oya (Tripoli), Sabratha 
and Leptis, in the late 6^ century BC, and which thus go back even further in time.” 
However, I argue that it was specifically the Industrial Revolution in Europe and the 
spread of colonialism and imperialism in North Africa that caused Tripoli to acquire 
a key relevance for the access that it offered to different parts of Africa. The ideal 
location and its ports played a major role in the history of the province in enhan- 
cing trade both internally and externally, as it represented a secure and practical 
port for trade. Tripoli also played a significant role in the wars and conflicts in the 
Mediterranean. The province of Tripoli was active in most of the political events 
that took place in the Mediterranean since the 16" century.’ This is mainly because 
Tripoli and its ports were located in the middle of the Mediterranean and any power 
seeking to dominate the eastern, western, or internal parts of Africa would take 
Tripoli as its starting point. Thus, Tripoli's strategic importance based on the access 
to different parts of Africa and the connection of these regions to the European 
continent and to North America. The province of Tripoli was therefore important 
for the Ottoman administration and was a crucial place to defend." In addition, 
caravan trade routes existed in the province. Increasingly it attracted the attention 
of many European powers as they competed with the Ottomans at the time of the 
Ottoman reforms called Tanzimät, starting in 1839.” The Europeans viewed the 
whole region as important for enhancing their trade with Africa. 
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2.1 The Province of Tripoli: A Colonial Bridgehead to Africa? 


Tripoli was referred to by a number of names over the centuries.” The Greeks had 
dubbed it “Libyas”, a name which referred to the area on the western border of 
Egypt. This name appears to be derived from the word Lippo, which was the 
name of the tribes living in the region. The Romans referred to it as Africa, and 
this term was used for the region of North Africa as a whole.” It began to be called 
Tripoli in the third century.!ó Then it came to be known as Tripolitania, which 
then was changed to Tribols. Under Ottoman rule, this province was first called 
Eyālet Taräbulis ol Ghārb in 1835, and then changed to Wilāyāt Taräbulis al- Ghàrb, 
which means province of Tripoli, in 1865." The city of Tripoli became the capital 
of the province.'* It is worth mentioning that in the German documents it is refer- 
ring to as Tripolitania. The name Libya was first used after the Italian occupation 
in 1911.? Herodotus mentioned the names of some tribes who lived in Tripoli 
during the 15" century BC, including the Nasamoin, Garamanti, Macae and 
Paylli.?? Most of them were concentrated in coastal areas, which provided them 
with different livelihood options. They were also concentrated around internal 
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oases with wells and springs. The most important of these oases were Jalu and 
al-Kufra, Ghat and Awjilah that connected the northern part of Libya and the 
African greatest Sahara. A third center of population concentration were the 
cities in the south of the province, which represented a north-south axis. These 
cities were marked as centers of trade and represented meeting points for the 
groups of traders en route to Africa, or coming from Africa toward the city of 
Tripoli, the province of Tunisia or elsewhere. Tripoli shared an eastern border 
with Egypt and a western border with Tunisia and Algeria?! (see Appendix 3). The 
southern border, with sub-Saharan Africa (the region now known as Sudan- 
Chad-Niger) also made the province a good entry point into the rest of the conti- 
nent.? In addition to its land borders, the coastal borders of Tripoli were also of 
strategic relevance. Its coastline, which stretches north along the Mediterranean 
for over 1.900 km, attracted the attention of both the Ottomans and Europeans.” 
It was considered the starting point to different directions. In the south of the 
province, the border with Africa is almost 2.000 km.” The province of Tripoli can 
thus be seen to occupy a large geographical area, containing varied geographical 
and climatic differences within it.” However, the province of Tripoli is dominated 
by a Mediterranean climate, with cool winters and hot summers.”° Moreover, the 
province of Tripoli is divided into plain areas, mountainous areas and coastal 
areas, and other desert and semi-desert areas." There are no natural rivers but 
there are many valleys including Wadi al-Shati and al-Sayal and a large number 
of oases. Its geographical location led the province of Tripoli to play a major regi- 
onal role in a number of different historical periods. The importance of Tripoli is 
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evident since the establishment of the three cities of Oea (Tripoli), Sabratha and 
Leptis along the coast in the late 6" century BC.?? The focus was initially on the 
city of Tripoli, which later became the capital of the province. However, other 
cities were also significant, including Benghazi, located in the eastern coastal 
region, and Murzug, located in the southof the province,? while Sawkanh and 
Ghadames were centrally located, so the different directions were connected to 
each other (see map 1). Over a long period, the province of Tripoli had attracted 
the attention of the Phoenicians and Romans, Spanish, Greek, Arab and Islamic 
cultures and the Ottoman Turks specifically, who selected Tripoli as their military 
base in North Africa when they ruled the region. Its location also attracted the 
attention of the European powers for the access that it offered to many important 
areas. The province of Tripoli was thus incorporated into their strategic plans and 
actions.?? Tripoli thus clearly functioned as a bridge between the Mediterranean 
and sub-Saharan countries such as western and central Sudan and the rest of the 
African kingdoms, which increased the geographical significance ofthe province. 
This is due to its open frontiers with the desert. There were no natural obstacles 
that impeded contact between these countries. Ottoman Tripoli was one of the 
most important naval bases in the Mediterranean. It was used by the Ottoman 
naval service to attack Malta in 1565,” 1703, 1705 and 1709? and to control the 
Mediterranean Sea. Tripoli also contributed to the restoration of the Tunisian ter- 
ritory that was under Spanish rule. The war with the Spanish began in 1559?^ and 
continued until the end of their colonial rule. In 1581, the Spanish signed an 
agreement? acknowledging Ottoman sovereignty over Tunisia. Moreover, itis not 
possible to ignore the role played by the Tripolitanian marines, especially in the 
aftermath of the Battle of Lepanto in 1571, when the Ottomans reasserted their 
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sovereignty - after their defeat at Lepanto - in the Eastern Mediterranean.’ In 
1667, the Tripolitanian naval forces were under the direct authority ofthe Ottoman 
Pasha as they were part of the Ottoman military forces in Tripoli. It is noteworthy 
that the Europeans in general possessed relatively little information about the 
importance and size of interior and central Africa in the first half of the 18" 
century compared with the extent of their information about the African coasts. 
They were therefore eager to get information about these areas. Tripoli, in their 
view, was the appropriate port for exploring the internal parts of Africa. It also 
seems that the ease of communication between the ports of the south and the 
northern Mediterranean, especially Sicily and the Italian ports, with the ports of 
the province of Tripoli, such as the city of Tripoli, Zuwarah, Misurata and Beng- 
hazi, boosted the province's strategic importance.?" Moreover, it is obvious that 
the strategic importance of the province of Tripoli was one of the main reasons 
that prompted the Italians to seek control of the province, a goal that they attained 
in 1911. However, the realization of this goal took place after thorough political, 
economic and cultural preparation of the ground during of Ottoman rule.** France 
also focused on the city of Tripoli and began to work in the south of the province, 
specifically in the city of Ghadames on the border with the Ottoman province of 
Algeria in 1826.” France convinced the Ottoman authority to establish a consular 
agency in Ghadames, after they had already obtained a consular agency in the 
city of Tripoli. The French had essentially begun to negotiate with tribal leaders to 
convince them to sign an agreement. The main terms of the agreement were about 
trade and taxes to be paid by the caravan convoys that passed through Ghadames. 
The agreement was signed in the city of Ghadames in 1860.*? This struggle of the 
French to find a foothold in the province of Tripoli was due to its geo-political and 
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military importance and to the economic benefits that arose from this.** The 
French recognized the great services that could be provided by the city of Gha- 
dames if it was under their authority. They saw Ghadames as a connection to 
their colonies in Tunisia and Algeria, using the trade routes on which the city 
was situated. They also realized its considerable economic significance, 
which will be explained later in this chapter when discussing the role of cities 
in boosting trade in the province. France obtained official permission from 
the Ottoman Government in 1842 and 1843 to open the consulates in Murzuq 
and Ghadames.? These consulates were used to directly supervise trade 
heading to or coming from sub-Saharan Africa.? The candidate for the posi- 
tion of consul was Eugene Ricard, the French consul in Malta. What distingu- 
ished him from the other candidates was that he knew the customs and tradi- 
tions of the place, since he had previously lived in Benghazi, as well as the 
fact that he was fluent in Arabic.** Through this, the French had significantly 
strengthened their position by 1894. France was not the only country to esta- 
blish a consulate in Ghadames; other European countries such as Britain also 
maintained a representative office in this region. Furthermore, Tobruk repre- 
sented an important city for the Germans because it could be used as a port to 
inner Africa and to reach the southern Nile bank. From there, they could move 
freely between their colonies in West and East Africa, at the same time avoid- 
ing direct contact with Britain, which was already in Egypt, Sudan, and cont- 
roled the main ports, land and sea lanes there. Britain also had the strongest 
European fleet. The British felt the increasing presence of German influence 
in the region as the Germans were persistently strengthening their relations 
with the Sultan of the Arab Maghreb, as well as augmenting their trade activi- 
ties and projects. The German efforts resulted in gaining the privilege of buil- 
ding the port of Tangier in Morocco, and their economic activities extended to 
both Algeria and Tunisia despite the fact that these regions were under the 
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control of France.“ A report compiled by Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs (April 14, 
1831 - June 2, 1896) highlighted the strategic importance of Tripoli.* The study 
provided evidence that whoever controlled Tripoli could also rule Sudan.” The 
same sentiments can be found in the discourse of European political actors 
around the same time, in addition to the reports of individual travelers. 

Before being mentioned in reports, texts and studies conducted by the 
Germans, Tripoli was mentioned in different European accounts, such as the 
studies conducted by the French and the British. Separately, and in the context 
of international competition (given that the Tanzimät reforms of the Ottoman 
Empire were largely introduced to respond to the challenges of European 
imperialism),^? they all emphasized the strategic importance of the province 
of Tripoli for their economic and colonial goals first of all.^ There were also 
projects planned by some Europeans which reveal their interests in the region. 
For instance, the British envisaged integrating all the valleys in Tripoli and sup- 
plying them with water from the Mediterranean.?? They hoped that this would 
create a new maritime route toward sub-Saharan Africa. The project was not 
implemented because it was very expensive and believed to be unrealistic. 
France had also offered to build a canal to link the city of Gabés in Tunisia with 
Tripoli, but they retreated from this proposal as well.” Nevertheless, France did 
not abandon its economic relations with Tripoli and continued to take advan- 
tage of the vital trade routes in Tripoli in the hope of connecting the south of 
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the former Ottoman Algiers, colonized by France, and the region between pre- 
sent-day Mali and Chad, competing with the British in the south of the former 
Ottoman provinces of today’s Sudan. 

The natural climate of the province of Tripoli had a decisive effect on its 
economic options and opportunities. Harsh natural conditions like severe 
droughts, for example, limited agricultural potential. In addition, the pro- 
vince mainly depended on rainfall for the production of crops such as wheat 
and barley, as well as the cultivation of olive trees.” This played a major role 
in guiding the population toward internal and foreign trade as an alternative 
to agriculture. Moreover, local people were taking advantage of the cities that 
represented trading focal points. The local people and the Ottoman governors 
were fully aware of the importance of trade for developing the economy of the 
province, as well as of the fact that its importance was increasing over time. This 
was apparent through the establishment of many trade centers and road net- 
works used by convoys with significant economic uses; the result was a boom 
in internal trade.” Cities like Tripoli, Benghazi, Sawkanh and Ghadames cons- 
tituted the center of the economic activities. Routes like Tripoli-Kano (Nigeria), 
Tripoli-Borno, Tripoli-Benghazi, the middle route to Sudan and others played 
a significant role in enhancing trade between Tripoli, east, west and central 
Africa. Consequently, these routes enhanced the importance of the province 
to many internal and external powers including the Ottomans and the Euro- 
peans.”* 


2.2 Political Situation and Administrative Structures between 
Natural Resources and Slave Trade 


From the restoration of direct Ottoman rule in 1835, prior to the period under 
study, the Ottoman Empire undertook a new approach in dealing with people of 
the province of Tripoli within the context of the administrative reforms referred to 
as Tanzimät. This was manifested in stricter control over Tripoli and more careful 
selection of its governors. The province came under the direct control of Istanbul, 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, and power was increasingly centralized, despite 
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the attempts of local notables from cities and the hinterland to maintain control 
over their regions. In addition, some local leaders chose to work with France or 
Great Britain to strengthen their own influence, thereby also supporting the inte- 
rests of these European powers through unrests or rebellions against the Ottoman 
Empire.” This could, from a local perspective, have been seen as the rallying of 
external (European) support against imperial Ottoman rule. It was often the case 
at the time, at the cost of increased European influence, when more emphasis on 
local perspectives would have been useful. This context also helps to explain why 
the city of Tripoli remained the latest Ottoman provincial capital in North Africa, 
the residence of the Ottoman governor and the center of its administration. 

The administrative structure was changed by the Ottomans repeatedly 
during this time under the frame of the Tanzimät, or reform period. In 1835, 
Tripoli was an Eyälet (meaning large province)** and the governor received the 
title of pasha. This Eyālet was later divided into administrative units called 
gā'im magāmiyya or sanjaks, with each of which governed by gā'im maqam (a 
governor). In 1865, this system was changed and the divisions of the Ottoman 
Empire were called provinces (wilayat). The internal administration in the pro- 
vince of Tripoli was structured as follows: 

The province was divided into four sanjaks (sometimes called liwā'), each 
of which contained a number of aqdiya (singular gadā”) with their own admi- 
nistrative center. A governor was selected for each sanjak.” The gadā” of Tripoli 
included the city of Tripoli and all the areas surrounding it, particularly in the 
west. The regions that it included were Tajura, Zanzur, and Jifarah. Other examp- 
les of agdīya are Ujaylat, Zuwarah, Tarhuna, Warfalla, Gharyan, al-Aziziyah and 
al-Gosh?? Oadā” al-Khums included Sahel al-‘Ahaamed, Taworgha, Meslata, 
Zlitan, Misurata and Site" Oadā” al-Jabal included Nawähi like al-Haoud, 
Mizdah, al-Zintan, Kikla, and gadā” like Ghadames, Nalut and Fassato.9? Qadä’ 
Fezzan, which was in the south of the province, included Murzuq, which was the 
capital of liwä’ Sebha, and also included al-Wady al-Shargee, Jufrah, al-Shargya, 
al-Gatrun, Houn, Zillah, Sawkanh, al-Shati, Ghat, Taborshadh, and al-Ghayra.*' 
The status of the area of Barqa was unstable. It remained a gā'im magāmiyya 
under the control of the Ottoman government in the province of Tripoli from 
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the beginning of Ottoman rule mainly because it was far from the center and 
lay in the region bordering Egypt.‘ In 1836, Barqa was then transformed into a 
mutasarrifiyya under direct control of Istanbul; this lasted until 1871, when it was 
returned to the control of the province of Tripoli.9 This only lasted for one year, 
when it again became a mutasarrifiyya under the control of the Ottoman capital 
until 1888. Barqa was then divided into three gā'im magāmiyya: Derna, Jalu and 
al-Marj and every sanjak was divided into Nawahi like the city of Tripoli.“ 

The structure of the society in the province of Tripoli was predominantly 
tribal. Each tribe was headed by a person called shaykh al-mahallah in small 
villages or in cities with a chief of the city (shaykh al-balad).9 This position was 
initiated at the time of the reforms in the province of Tripoli after the establish- 
ment of the new type of Ottoman municipality, al-baladiyya, in 1868 (the muni- 
cipality of Tripoli).** This position of shaykh al-mahallah or mukhtar with a chief 
of the municipality (ra īs al-baladiyya) and a council of the municipality (majlis 
al-baladiyya) was initiated in 1871. It was conceived as a new and modern muni- 
cipality following the administrative system of the Ottomans.* It represented an 
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institution between the population and the government in Tripoli and between 
the population and the central government in Istanbul. In villages, the person 
appointed had to have suitable qualifications and his authority was limited to the 
specific area (mahallah). A shaykh al-mahallah can be elected when the settle- 
ment had no fewer than 50 houses. The main responsibilities of the shaykh 
al-mahallah were mainly informing the population about orders (awamir), laws 
issued by the government. He also informed the government about events that 
took place in al-mahallah.°® Nonetheless, the Ottoman reform did not end the role 
of the shaykh al-mahallha, who continued to exercise local control after several 
conflicts.° This was also the case in the central and southern parts of the pro- 
vince. Obviously, not all the governors who were sent to the province of Tripoli 
were of the same caliber. In addition to the varying levels of efficiency and politi- 
cal competence, some governors were also motivated by personal interests con- 
flicting with those of the Empire."? This was aggravated by the fact that governors 
were aware of the limited time for which they would hold their position, owing to 
the Ottoman policy of circumscribing the time that any individual governor spent 
in a single place. In addition, governors could also be removed or transferred at 
any point throughout their term in power.” Transfers could result from comp- 
laints about the governor made by residents or cases of civil unrest. This became 
particularly clear in the latter half of the 19% century.” Local revolts challenged 
the new order and the Ottomans governors such as Mohammad Halit Pasha 
(1870-1871) or the shaykh al-balad” of Tripoli, ‘Ali al-Oargānī.”* ‘Ali al-Qarqani 
was assisted by two soldiers viewed as violators of the local traditions.” The resi- 
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dents of Tripoli made many complaints to the governor against al-Oargānī” and 
the negative effects of his policies on them, especially because he controlled 
everything in Tripoli including the industry. A revolt also broke out in the eastern 
part of the province," which prompted civil unrest throughout the province. The 
administrator equipped a military campaign to put the unrest down, although 
this was disbanded shortly afterwards as the unrest decreased. Mohammad Halit 
Pasha did not stay in power long. He was dismissed and replaced by Mohammad 
Rashid Pasha in 1871 in the context of growing European pressure in the region to 
control all Ottoman provinces. Mohammad Rashid Pasha implemented a mode- 
rate policy in Tripoli, balancing the demands of the Ottoman central government 
and a local Ottoman society in the face of European pressure. Therefore, they 
worked together to build good relations with many foreign consuls, including 
those of Britain, France, the United States, Tuscany (until 1866), Spain and others, 
which were competing for control over the Ottoman regions. Mohammad Rashid 
Pasha also introduced new reforms to different sectors in the province. However, 
this did not prevent the inhabitants of Fezzan in the south of the province from 
revolting and rejecting the authority of the Ottoman Empire. Laurent Charles 
Féraud (1829-1888), consul, spy and erudite who conducted research on this, 
indicated that the unrest was instigated by the Tuareg population in the far south 
of the province in 1871. At the same time, the tribes of Awläd Sulaymän in the 
central region also rejected Ottoman rule and their participation in the Tuareg 
revolution.” The governor Mohammad Rashid Pasha tried to put this revolution 
down,? particularly because it started to adversely affect trade convoys destined 
for the south of the province. It is noticeable that these disorders abated gradu- 
ally with the outbreak of internal conflict between two Tuareg tribes, namely the 
al-Haqar and ‘Azqar tribes, on who had the authority over the southern part of the 
province. The conflict ended with the defeat of the ‘Azqar tribe. This prompted 
Mohammad ‘Akhnükhan, one leader of the‘Azqar tribe in the southern part of 
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Tripoli*? to contact the Ottoman Government in Tripoli to seek protection in return 
for his submission to it. He later asked the Ottoman government to train and 
recruit new soldiers from among the local people to strengthen his power there. 
In the city of Ghat, also located in the south of the province of Tripoli, the situa- 
tion was unstable until Mustafa Asim Pasha was appointed governor for nine 
months before leaving for the Yemenit Ottoman province in 1875. He decided 
that Ghat should be given the administrative status of a sanjak. He was able to 
regain control as part of his efforts to extend Ottoman authority of the province 
across the entire desert. He sent soldiers armed with cannons to strengthen the 
Ottoman presence and make it a district under the control of Fezzan. As part of 
these efforts Taborshada, which was located on the border with Chad, was also 
made a district of the province in 1881.5! Mustafa Asim Pasha gained an advan- 
tage over the other Ottoman governors in the province of Tripoli through his 
practice of travelling to see the conditions of the people in person, trying to 
address their problems before they become uncontrollable.® Such outbreaks of 
civil unrest were frequently instrumentalized by British and French consuls and 
military interventions. The Berlin Conference in 1878 discussed and negotiated 
the distribution of political influence among European countries in the Ottoman 
world, whether in the Balkans or lands belonging to the Ottoman Empire in 
other regions.?? It should be noted that the Ottoman Empire was aware of Euro- 
pean ambitions in Tripoli, especially when France colonized Algeria and decla- 
red Tunisia a protectorate. The Ottoman Empire then considered the need to 
preserve its remaining Arab provinces. This was mainly done by preventing 
Tripoli from coming under the control of any European country. As a result, 
Ahmed Ezzat Pasha (1879-1881) was sent to Tripoli in 1879, where he attempted 
to introduce reforms to protect the province. His main work was to repair the 
forts and walls.** This work was completed after him by Mohammad Nazif 
Pasha (1880-1881) who also focused on the defensive aspect by building many 
fortifications in the major centers around the city. They were equipped with 
cannons that were brought especially from the central government in Istanbul 
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(Astana) to defend the city in case of any attack.** These efforts were accompa- 
nied by the appointment of Ahmed Rasim Pasha as a governor of the province 
in 1881. This was a critical period because it coincided with France's declara- 
tion of Tunisia as a French protectorate and with British preparations to occupy 
Egypt.*% Ahmed Rasim Pasha lived up to the expectations entrusted to him by 
the Ottoman Empire in this regard, as his political stance was defiantly anti- 
colonialist. Ahmed Rasim Pasha (1881-1898) attended first to the political stabi- 
lity ofthe province. He lifted the European protection from some Arab nationals 
and brought them back under the authority of the Ottoman Empire. During his 
rule the province was affected by a number of conflicts, particularly between 
tribes inhabiting the border region between Tripoli and Tunisia. Although 
Rasim Pasha succeeded in reducing the frequency of these disputes, he was not 
able to end them entirely.?/ He was then faced by a new problem, namely Italian 
ambitions over Tripoli, which led to some direct conflicts with the Italian 
consul, particularly after the Italian government began focusing its activities 
and economic interests in the province by encouraging immigration and other 
efforts to control Tripoli.** As a result of these developments and the desire of 
Italy to control Tripoli, the local people began to feel the gravity of the situation 
and feared the advent of European colonization. This changed the whole situa- 
tion in the province as it motivated the local people to support the governors; 
for instance, Mohammad Nazif Pasha’s ruled in 1880.9? He succeeded in 
strengthening the fortifications of the center of Tripoli, specifically in the nor- 
thwest of the city, such as the towers of al-Hamedia, al-Frarh, Sidi Mansour, and 
Gargarsh. He also set up canons on the left and the right side of the city.?? He was 
assisted by the local inhabitants in all of this. Their fear of European occupation 
led them to support him, despite their opposition in other instances, and even to 
offer financial assistance for the construction of material defences. Mohammad 
Nazif Pasha also focused on the central and eastern regions and established a 
new political administration under the control of Sirte. His successor, Ahmed 
Rasim Pasha, remained in office for a long period that lasted until 1898, when he 
was replaced by Namik Pasha.?! To highlight the economic situation in the pro- 
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vince of Tripoli in the context of revolt and European imperialism between 1870 
and 1884, the following tables offer detailed information on natural resources 
such as the different types of agricultural products and the quantity of produce 
with regard to most aspects of the economy in Tripoli. This is to understand how 
this economy was so important for local and external actors competing for control 
over the region. The figures have mainly been drawn from documents found in a 
report in the Political Archive (Politisches Archiv) in Berlin, Germany. 


Table 1: The number of fruit trees in the province of Tripoli in 1869 


Fruit Number of trees 
Olive 3.447.040 
Palm 2.687.740 
Orange 450.000 

Lemon 220.000 
Pomegranate 12.580 

Apricot 11.300 

Apple 1.400 

Other 15.245 


The information in this table? dates to the period between July 1869 and October 
1888, and included the number of trees in the province of Tripoli. The table shows 
that the number of olive and palm trees was higher than that of other trees, a 
point which reveals their significance to the economy of the province. Given the 
large numbers of olive trees in Tripoli, olive oil was also produced in large quan- 
tities, as stated in the report. 

In the same report, the quantities of crops and cereal in the same period are 
presented in table 2 below.” 
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Table 2: Quantities of crops and cereal produced in 1869 


Crop Quantity in Kilogram 
Barley 50.000.000 

Wheat 22.500.000 
Sorghum 300.000 

White Sorghum 15.000 


The following table” presents the production of fruits and vegetables in the pro- 
vince of Tripoli in the same period (1870-1884). 


Table 3: Production of fruits and vegetables (1870-1884) 


Quality Quantity in Kilogram 
Orange and Lemon 40.000.000 
Date 28.500.000 
Pumpkin and Watermelon 1.000.000 
Dried Fig 672.000 
Hinnah 275.000 
Onion 240.000 
Yam 135.000 
Truffle 105.000 
Carob 60.000 
Pomegranate 28.200 
Raisin 27.000 
Apple 13.800 
Pear 10.500 
Quince 5.000 
Tobacco flower 3.300 
Rubber 1.200 


It was not only statistics on agricultural products that were presented in the 
report, the species and numbers of animals and livestock in the province of 
Tripoli were as well, and are illustrated in table 4 below.” 
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Table 4: Species and numbers of animals and livestock in Tripoli 


Species Number 
Lamb 700.0000 
Camel 150.0000 
Young sheep 120.0000 
Ram 587.000 
Capricorn 400.000 
Goat 350.000 
Bird (chicken and rooster) 110.000 
Ox 110.000 
Cow 38.000 
Mule 15.000 
Pony 14.000 
Horse 12.000 


As land constituted a significant issue in the economic life of Tripoli, the same 
report indicated the different types of soil and their uses, including agricultural 
land and gardens, the land used by pastures for animals, uncultivated land in 
the desert, and residential areas.** The main industries in Tripoli were metal and 
leather industries, textiles, and straw mats. The metal and leather industries had 
received the special encouragement of Samih Pasha?” who ruled the province in 
1874 and 1875.?5 These industries were represented in certain markets in various 
parts of the province. Each craft had its special market. The markets were not 
limited to the industries of silk, gold, silver, jewelry, and copper, which were 
known as Sūg al-gāsdarha. There was also some manufacturing of iron and other 
metals. The inhabitants of Tripoli were interested in the textile industry. It repre- 
sented one of the most important and largest industries in the province. Wool was 
produced by men and women equally. Production varied between silk gowns, 
robes made of wool, and carpets mainly produced in Misurata.?? These products 
were sold in the local markets and locally consumed as traditional dresses. Some- 
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times, they were exported to Tunis. Straw mats called hasir (or kalim) were con- 
centrated in two main areas: Taworgha and Tajura.*°° They were produced and 
used locally in huge quantities. Like the other Ottoman provinces, the Arabic 
provinces ruled by the Ottoman Empire were organized under a very complex 
system of taxation. The Ottoman taxation system in Tripoli included taxes called 
werko,'°' the oppressive property tax implemented by an 1858 Ottoman law. Other 
taxes included the tithe, taxes on inheritances and on commercial transactions, 
in addition to the real estate tax and taxes on precious metals. The werko was 
a tribute annual tax known as miri, which was imposed on the population of 
Tripoli. It was considered one of the most important taxes in the province. It was 
taken from every adult male and was used by the Ottomans to cover administra- 
tive expenses.’” In addition, there were taxes on livestock that varied depending 
on type. For a camel, for example, the owner should pay 35 Ottoman Oirsh,'%> 
whilst the sum for each cow was 17.5 Ottoman Qirsh. Taxes were also imposed 
on trees and wells.’ A new tax was introduced in 1897 to pay for the exemp- 
tion from military service. The tax was known as al-Jihddiyya and the main goal 
behind was to cover the expenses of the Greek-Turkish war. It is noteworthy that 
the government in Istanbul imposed this tax for only one year, but the governors 
in Tripoli made it permanent, and included it within the werko tax.'^^ The tithe 
was paid on agricultural products. Farmers had to pay one tenth of their agri- 
culture production such as wheat, barley and olives to the government. Because 
this tax was linked mainly with the quantity and quality of production it differed 
from one year to another.'%* In addition, other taxes and revenues included the 
property tax, stamps tax, and taxes paid in ports, which were imposed in 1886.19" 
It should be noted that the families of the aristocracy were exempted from these 
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taxes.’°8 Exempted groups included the al-Kuwarighliyya,'?? the Ashraf, and the 
shyükh (singular: shaykh). Despite these exemptions they could still be harassed 
to pay taxes. For example, the sons of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam al- ‘Asmar in Zlitan 
were harassed for years by the tax collectors and the judiciary, who asked them 
to provide supplies, including food, for free. For this reason, they wrote to the 
Ottoman sultan in Istanbul to inform him of these harassments. They asked the 
sultan to provide them with protection and to send an order to inform the local 
authorities that they were exempted from paying taxes. The sultan then reacted 
positively and strengthened their situation.''” All the non-Muslims and particu- 
larly the Jews who lived in the province of Tripoli were exempted from military 
service. For this exemption, they had to pay 30 penny/piaster.''! Customs were 
also paid in ports. These were equivalent to 1% on exported goods and 8% on 
imported goods, in addition to the taxes required at ports. In the case of taxes 
paid at ports, the Ottomans only imposed taxes on Arab ships; ships of other 
countries were exempted. Furthermore, there were also taxes on post and tele- 
graph. The revenues from the taxes were sent to Istanbul.’” 
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2.3 Cities as Centers of Trade Networks 


Map 1: Cities of the province of Tripoli 


Tripoli and Benghazi 


The natural consequence of the development of trade at various levels was the 
success and reputation the cities of Tripoli and Benghazi gained in North Africa. 
They became the most important commercial centers of the coastal region and 
formed a link between north and south, and east and west. The city of Tripoli was 
considered the departure and arrival point for commercial convoys between north 
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and south of the Sahara.!? The port played a very important role in the revitali- 
zation of commercial maritime traffic. This increased markedly at the end of the 
19" century, both in terms of the value of exports and imports, and in the steady 
increase in the number of ships that frequently passed by Tripoli. There was a 
particularly marked increase in the number of Italian private vessels as a result of 
the increasing interest of the Italian government, which resulted in intensifying 
their economic activities in Tripoli and in turn boosted maritime commercial traf- 
fic." This maritime activity reached a highpoint in the period 1872-1881." The 
reason behind the development and recovery of the caravan trade was the pro- 
gressing political situation in Tripoli and the keenness and commitment of some 
governors to develop this trade. The elimination of the rebels who worked against 
the Ottoman authority was the first task that increased the sense of security and 
ensured the safety of the trade caravans. Moreover, the authorities reinforced their 
influence in the interior areas, especially in the province (liwā') of Fezzan and in 
the city of Ghadames, which were considered the main centers along the caravan 
trade route with the kingdoms of Sudan.''* In addition, the Ottoman authorities 
rebuilt their relations with the kingdoms of Sudan, especially the kingdom of 
Kanem and Borno in the south in the second half of the 19* century. These rela- 
tions had deteriorated during the rule of the al-Karamanli dynasty. Furthermore, 
the Ottomans tried to restore their relations with the Kingdom of Wadai (in Chad) 
and maintain this region within their empire." The Ottoman authorities had 
also taken other measures, including allowing the British government to open 
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two branches of their consulate in Tripoli in Murzuq and Ghadames and permitting 
the French to open a branch of their consulate. All of these efforts contributed to 
stimulating the caravan trade with the Sudanese kingdoms and this finally had a 
significant positive impact. The number of caravans from the province of Tripoli 
increased.!? At the time, Benghazi was as important as Tripoli with the number 
of trades conveys which were passing through. The port of Benghazi received 
goods from Wadai, and Timbuktu (in Mali). To give just one example, in the 
second half of the 19% century, large quantities of ostrich feathers were imported 
from Wadai by caravan to Benghazi, where they were exchanged for cotton tex- 
tiles from Europe. The historical literature indicates that the number of convoys 
from Benghazi to sub-Saharan Africa was relatively large in 1893, employing a 
total of 1.111 camels to transport the goods. The number of camels carrying the 
goods also increased to 1.232 and reached 2.238 by 1899.” This clearly demonst- 
rates active trade between the north and the south. It also demonstrates how the 
authorities of Sudan's sub-Saharan kingdoms were keen to continue this trade 
that enriched the local markets, while at the same time representing a connection 
with the north. The sultans of the Sudanese kingdoms were collecting the tithe 
(or ösür, meaning “tenth” in English) imposed on goods transported to and from 
Tripoli, as well as different amounts of money to facilitate the slave trade that 
was conducted across the land."? This played an important role in enriching the 
market in these kingdoms." 


Sawkanh 


This city is located in the southeast of the province of Tripoli and was considered 
acenter of trade toward the interior cities and regions of south-central Africa. The 
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Sudan mindhu al-qarn al-‘ashir hata matla' al-qarn al-'aishrin", Awjilah baina al-mädi wa al- 
hādir (1950-1951), a'māl al-nadwä al-‘ilmiyya al-säbi‘ä allati ‘uqidat bi- madinat Awjilah (17- 
20/9/2009), ed. by Mohammad Bashir Suwisi, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tärikhiyyä, 
Tarabulis, 2009, pp. 103-104. 

120 Kuru, Lībiyā athnä’ al-‘ahd al-'ūthmānī al-thäni, p. 121. 

121 See the work of Panzac, Daniel, Les corsaires barbaresques. La fin d’une épopée, 1800-1820, 
CNRS Editions, Paris, 1999 and the English translation, Corsairs, Barbary, The End of a Legend 
1800-1820, Brill, London, Boston, 2005, p. 353. 
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city gained its significance from its strategic geographical location on the route 
that runs between Tripoli and Borno in (Nigeria) and on the pilgrimage route 
between east and west.’” It is on a plane extending toward the east. Sawkanh 
was also considered the south gate to the oases in the Jofra region in the province 
(liwā') of Fezzan. Its climate is famous for hot summers and cold winters. It was 
mentioned by the German traveller Gustav Nachtigal,'”> who estimated the popu- 
lation to be about 3.000 in 1869.’4 The city had been active in transit trade. The 
merchants of the city were able to amass considerable wealth, seen as business 
agents (wukalä’) in the north and south because they had established linkages with 
the sultans of Borno, the Hijaz, and the city of Istanbul. Sawkanh was also a resting 
station for trade convoys headed toward both north and south. The city provided 
the trade convoys with food such as dates, meat, bread and so forth. Another factor 
that boosted the importance ofthe city was that the local people rented their camels 
for trade and some inhabitants volunteered to serve as escorts to the convoys."^ 


Ghadames 


Ghadames had a special significance. First, it is an ancient city with a privile- 
ged geographic location. It is located to the northwest of the city of Tripoli in a 
mountainous area known as al-Hamada al-Hamra‘ (640 km from the center of the 
province of Tripoli), on the borders with Tunisia and Algeria. These borders were 
important because Algeria was under French occupation in 1880, at the same 
time as the French were trying to extend their influence to Tunisia. Ghadames 
was an important trade center between Algeria and Tunis. France then tried to 
take control of parts of Ghadames and to change the trade routes to pass through 
Tunisia. The city center is also only 9 km from the Algerian border, whilst the 


122 al-‘Afif, Mukhtar Ūthmān, *Namadhij min al-silät al-tijariyya bain Sawkanh wa Tarābulis 
khilal al-‘ahd al-"üthmäni al-thānī 1835-1911", Majallat al-buhüth al-tarikhiyya, 21-2, markaz 
jihad al-libiyyin li-1-dirasat al-tärikhiyya, Taräbulis, 1999, pp. 123, 125. 

123 See Nachtigal, Gustav, Sahara und Sudan; on his biography see also Priesner, Claus, “Nachti- 
gal, Gustav” in Neue Deutsche Biographie, vol. 18, Duncker & Humblot, Berlin, 1997, pp. 682-684. 
124 Nachtigal, Sahara und Sudan, p. 148; Ghanim, ‘Imad al-Din, “al-Mujtama‘ al-libi lada al- 
rahhäla al-'aürübbtyyin", al-Mujtam' al-libi 1835-1950, a‘mal al-nadwa al-‘ilmiyya al-thamina 
allati ‘ugidat bi-l-markaz fī al-fatra min 26-27/9/2000, ed. by Mohammad al-Tahir al-Jarārī, mar- 
kaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-diräsät al-tärikhiyya, Taräbulis, 2005, p. 330; see also Panzac, Daniel, 
La population de l'Empire Ottoman, Cinquante ans (1941-1990) de publications et de recherches, 
CNRS-IREMAM, Aix-en-Provence, 1993. 

125 al-‘Afif, “Namadhij min al-silat al-tijariyya bain Sawkanh wa Tarabulis”, p. 125. 
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city of Ghat is about 800 km away." Another feature that increased Ghadames’ 
importance is the existence of many water sources or springs called ‘auyün (sin- 
gular: ayn); the most famous being ‘yn al-Faras.'” Most of the residents of the 
area drew water for their animals and irrigated their farms from ‘Ayn al-Faras.”* 
The city was of great importance for the trade convoys. It represented the main 
place where they exchanged their tired camels for rested animals to continue 
their journey to Ghat, where the camels were replaced again. This was the estab- 
lished pattern of all convoys from Tripoli to Kanem in 1897.'? Economically, the 
city was a center of trade and a meeting place for convoys (see Picture 1), which 
contributed to its status an important commercial city. It was also a large oasis in 
the desert in its own right, rich in palm trees, gardens, and wells. 

Ghadames’ traders assumed a privileged position both within the province and 
beyond. They had permanent trade agents in different places, like Tunis," Tim- 
buktu and many other cities of the region of Sudan, Sokoto (in Nigeria), Kanem 
and Wadai. It is noted that these agents were from the same city and often the sons 
of the merchants themselves.?' Ghadames also represented an important point of 
cultural interchange between the Islamic culture and society that dominated in the 
north and the less Islamically oriented culture of the sub-Saharan regions.’ The 
trade that was taking place between north and south of the Sahara reveals how the 
two parts of Africa were complementing each other economically.’ 


126 al-Ma'lül, Fatima Mohammad, madinat Ghadamis diräsa fi jughräfiyat al-mudun, al-Qahira, 
2006, p. 12. 
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ijtim@iyya 949H/1542M-1343H/1924M, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tärikhiyya, 
Taräbulis, 1995. 

131 Martel, Les Confins Saharao Tripoltains de la Tunisie (1881-1911), p. 93; see also al-Tawil, 
Imhimmad Sad, “al-Sira‘ al-duwali ‘ala madinat Ghadamis khiläl al-nisf al-thàni min al-qarn 
al-tasi‘a ‘ashar wa in‘ikasatuh "alā tijāratihā”, a‘mal al-nadwä al-'ilamiyya al-tārīkhiyya hawla 
tarikh Ghadämis min khilal kitabat al-rahhäla wa al-mü’arrrikhin, introduced by Nur al-Din al- 
Thini, markaz jihad al-libiyyin li-l-dirasat al-tärikhiyya, Tarabulis, 2003, p. 199. 

132 See Marmol y Carvajal, Louis, L’Afrique de Marmol, ed. by Richelet Pierre, 3 vols., Paris, 
1667, p. 58. 

133 al-Sägizli, ‘Abd al-Latif Sulayman, Lībiyā al-thawrä, vol. 1, Dar mimfis li-l-tiba'a wa al- 
nashr, al-Oāhira, 1398H; Salim al-Ma'lül, “Daür Awjilah fi tawthiq al-‘alaqat ma‘ mamalik bilad 
al-Sudan", p. 93. 
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Tripoli de Barbarie, Route de Ghadames. 


Picture 1: Example of a convoy in Ghadames in 1884 


Network of Caravan Trade Routes 


The other factor contributing to the economic importance of the province of 
Tripoli was the network of routes used by convoys to travel back and forth. These 
routes had two characteristics (see Map 4). Firstly, they had been in use for a long 
time and were therefore well known to all who were involved in trade in Africa. 
Secondly, they constituted a network that extended outward to connect different 
parts of Africa to the rest of the Ottoman provinces. There were several important 
routes. 

The route of Tripoli to Kano passed through a series of small towns and villa- 
ges and some tribal groupings until it reached south to Chad, and went through 
the southwest passing areas like al-Aairr and Zander to Kano.’* This route passed 
through Ghadames. 


134 Nam, Tarikh Tarabulis al-gharb, pp. 161-162. 
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The Tripoli-Borno (Nigeria) route ended at Coca on the shores of Lake 
Chad. It was the most direct route toward the Central of Africa. The duration of a 
round-trip was six months.'*% 

The Tripoli-Benghazi route was used by convoys from Tripoli traveling to 
Benghazi and became a rallying point for many convoys. In Benghazi there were 
representatives responsible for monitoring the convoys, which belonged to Tripoli 
until they left. On the way to Tripoli they passed through such places as Wadai, 
al-Kufra, Tebsti, Anwaja and Enski. 
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Map 2: Ottoman African provinces 


The middle route to Sudan was a longer but safer, starting from the city of Tripoli, 
passing through Ghadames and reaching Kano. It is notable that most of the users 
and the supervisors of this route were traders from Ghadames. The advantage of 
this route was that it generated large profits for the province.” In addition, the 


135 ‘Amir, Mahmüd ‘Ali, Tārīkh al-maghrib al-‘arabi al-hadith, Libiya, Jami'at Dimashq, Di- 
mashq, 1987, p. 157. 

136 Kuri, Libiya athnä’ al-‘ahd al-'üthmani al-thani, pp. 86—87. 

137 Ibid., p. 84-85. 
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traders from Ghadames were known for their intelligence and were very active. 
This was because they had grown up in trading families and were always sur- 
rounded by traders coming to their city, besides their good knowledge of several 
African languages and dialects in addition to Arabic. This helped them in turn 
to extend their trade outside their city, with some of them were very famous in 
Kano, Nubi and Zander in Africa and some cities in Tunis. The estimated total 
number of merchants from Ghadames during the second half of the 19" century 
was estimated to be 129,5 

The desert route linked Tripoli with the oases through Sawkanh, Zawilah, 
Awjilah, al-Jaghbub to Siwa, and Kradash in the west of Cairo. This route also 
linked Tripoli to the Tunisian and Algerian commercial centers.?? There was 
more trade with Tunisia than with the other two provinces. These exchanges 
were supervised by the Tunisian agents in Tripoli, and the same in Tunisia. The 
exchange of goods included both domestic goods and those coming from Europe 
and Africa." ^? Trade with Algeria was limited to Tar (al-tronh) and Hina (hinnah) 
also known as Lawsonia inermis. 

The coastal route: This route was divided into two main legs, one heading 
toward the east, starting from Tripoli and passing through the major coastal cities 
and continuing through the border with Egypt until reaching both Alexandria and 
Cairo. Trade with Egypt included trade in rice and sugar and imported livestock, 
hinnah, mats, and other manufactured goods. These were transported by convoys 
or ships of the Italian and Maltese Companies Ui The second route headed west 
toward the Tunisian cities such as Sfax, Kairouan and Tunis, which were involved 
in trade and economic exchange. The main difference between these routes in 
trading terms is that the transport of goods was more expensive on the coastal 
route trade the land routes. 


138 al Tawil, “al-Sira‘ al-duwali ‘ala madinat Ghadämis”, p. 64. 
139 Ibn Misa, al-Mujtama' ot arabi al-libi, p. 64. 
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Map 3: Caravan trade routes in the province of Tripoli in the 19" century 


These routes facilitated trade between the regions and were used to transport 
different goods such as grains (barley, wheat, corn), gold and silver jewelry, 
glass, dates, spices, horse saddles, livestock and carpets,” in addition to goods 
coming from Europe, including silk imported from Lyon in France, cotton fabrics 
from Britain, and handicraft tissues that were made in India, perfumes of various 
kinds, weapons and other goods.'? These routes also helped transport African 
products and goods such as ostriches, gold, ivory and slaves. Some convoys also 
carried goat skins and leather goods.'** To sum up, the preceding overview has 
presented the geographic, strategic and economic importance of Tripoli and has 
indicated why the province was so important to control. The situation in the pro- 
vince of Tripoli played a major role in shaping the relationship between Tripoli 
and the other Ottoman provinces as well as with the European powers. 


142 ‘Amir, Tärikh al-maghrib al'arabi, p. 158. 

143 al-Hindiri, "Tatawwur tijärat al-qawafil fi wiläyät Tarābulis”, p. 703. 

144 Kuru, Libiya athnä’ al-‘ahd ot üthmäni al-thäni, pp. 88-89; al-Hindiri, “Tatawwur tijärat 
al-qawafil fi wiläyät Taräbulis”, p. 703. 
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Internal and Foreign Trade 


Trade in the province of Tripoli was directly supervised by the Ottoman governors 
and main families of the region. Some of the Ottoman governors of Tripoli were 
known for their work in developing the economic sector in general and trade, 
in particular. They focused their efforts on developing the trade sector that they 
viewed as important for developing the province’s economy. Examples of such 
governors were Ali Rida Pasha’? (first term 1867-1870, second term 1872-1873), 
Mustafa Asim (acting as governor 1870, second term 1874-1875), and Ahmed 
Rasim Pasha (1881-1896). However, trade was sometimes disturbed when con- 
flicts arose or groups rebelled against the ruling political authority. This inclu- 
des the slave trade, which was taking place at that time both internally and 
externally. The region enjoyed great economic importance during the dynasty of 
al-Karamanli (1711-1835). Tripoli's economic importance at that time was mainly 
due to the large activity oftrade convoys, which enjoyed the support ofthe ruling 
power, which in turn provided full protection to convoys coming to or departing 
the state. At the end of the rule of the al-Karamanli dynasty, trade declined due to 
the political situation. During this time, the province was politically unstable and 
witnessed a series of revolts by the local population. Internal conflicts broke out 
among al-Karamanli dynasty members about who was eligible to rule. The family 
was divided into two groups: a group led by Mohammad Pasha, and the other led 
by Ali Pasha, the legitimate heir of the family.“ The Ottoman Empire resolved 
this conflict by sending a naval fleet to Tripoli. It consisted of 32 ships and was 
led by Najib Pasha who announced that he was coming to calm the situation and 
restore security in the province. Within a few days of his arrival, he managed to 
restore direct Ottoman rule and ended the rule of the al-Käramanli dynasty,'^ 
and everything reverted to its previous state, including trade.'** Najib Pasha was 
then appointed as governer in 1835. Another period of decrease in trade was that 
after 1881. This time, the deterioration of trade was due to the decrease in demand 
for some material goods brought from Africa. For instance, Britain had been able 
to raise ostriches to produce feathers, which lowered the demand for feathers 
imported from Africa and directly contributed to the marked decline in prices. 


145 Concerning the implementation of the reforms with this governor see the study of Lafi, 
Nora, Une ville du Maghreb entre ancien régime et réformes ottomanes, op.cit. 

146 Rüsi, Libiya mundhu al-fath al‘arabi, p. 570. 

147 Ziyäda, Nigūlā, Lībiyā fi al-'usūr al-hadīthā, ma‘had al-buhüth wa al-dirāsāt al-‘arabiyya, 
Jami‘at al-duwal al-‘arabiyya, al-Qahira, 1966, p. 52. 

148 Näji, Tarikh Taräbulis al-ghärb, p. 189. 

149 Kiri, Lībiyā athn@ al-'ahd al- üthmäni al-thānī, p. 84; Nam, Tārīkh Taräbulis al-ghärb, p. 68. 
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This mode of trade focused on local products as well as imported products at 
other times. The province’s wealth of livestock and agricultural production were 
the main source of livelihood for the locals; the transactions took place in markets 
held daily or weekly. There were permanent markets in the city of Tripoli, such 
as the al-Rubaa old market established by Osman Pasha al-Saqzle, who ruled 
between 1649 and 1672. It was distinctive in that it was completely covered by 
a ceiling.%° There were also weekly markets in most regions, such as the Friday 
market"?! (see Picture 2),? and the Sunday market for selling the sparto and halfa 
plants (Cortaderia selloana).? These markets also existed in other coastal cities 
such as Zuwarah, Misurata and Benghazi, as well as southern cities including 
Murzuq, Ghadames and Ghat. 


Picture 2: Friday market in Tripoli city in 1900 


150 Jūbran, Mofidä, al-’Aswägq bi-al-madina al-qadimah Iträbulis dirāsā tarikhiyya iqtisadiyya, 
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The goods sold were mainly food and the daily necessities, as well as agricultural 
products such as cereals like wheat, as well as the sparto or halfa plant, dates, 
olive oil, fruits and other products. There was also a trade in livestock such as 
sheep, cattle, goats, camels and horses.“ The most important livestock markets 
in the city of Tripoli were al-Halfa and al-Khubuz. Both were weekly markets 
held on Mondays. The most important livestock markets not in the city of Tripoli 
were in the western part of the province, which were dedicated to the buying and 
selling of cattle. For instance, the market in the city of Gradates was located in 
the city center in an open area. There were 33 shops for selling different types of 
goods as well as other service shops. In the 19" century, this market had deve- 
loped and become a big market that included smaller specialized markets such 
as the livestock market, the artisan market and the market of the goldsmiths 
and other goods." In addition, famous markets were also held in al-Zawiya and 
Zuwarah in the western part of the province. In the central area of the province 
of Tripoli, markets were held in Ghadames, Ghat, Nalut and Murzuq in the south. 
Specifically, there was a larger market in Murzug.”* In the eastern part of the 
province, Benghazi was able to take a privileged position after it became the 
capital of Cyrenaica mutasarrifiyya, and it became the center of trade. In Ben- 
ghazi, markets were divided into two types. In the first, shops had ceilings and 
traded in goods like grain, food, silk and cotton clothes, along with weapons and 
several other minor commodities. The second type was open and consisted of 
standing stalls. The livestock trade took place daily, and was described as the 
most important trade in the state." The best-known livestock markets were 
found in Ajdabiyah, Sulug, and al-Marj.** Foreign trade was significant for the 
economy of the province. This trade derived its wealth from two main sources: 
Caravan trade with sub-Saharan Africa and Arab and Ottoman provinces on one 
hand, and trade with European countries on the other. The Ottoman Empire had 
a high share in these exchanges as it imported tobacco, household tools, alcohol, 
rice, flour, textiles, mats, hinnah, ghee, oil, dates, and sponges.” 
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Many governors of the province of Tripoli focused on trading with countries 
located on the Mediterranean Sea according to the diversity of goods and finan- 
cial return generated. The exchanges or transactions, especially with European 
countries, took place in Tripoli; they had to be approved by the Ottoman govern- 
ment. To facilitate these exchanges, the Ottoman government in the province of 
Tripoli opened transportation lines subjected to specific laws and regulations 
benefiting Ottoman trade and the economy. There was maritime commercial acti- 
vity between Tripolia and some European countries. The German line (Deutsche 
Levante-Linie), for example, was one of the most important shipping companies 
transporting materials and products from and to both Germany and Belgium.'* 
Goods were transferred from the ports of Tripoli to others, such as Beirut and 
ports in Egypt. This was in addition to the Italian public navigation lines that 
were supervised by the Bank of Rome, which had taken the port of Genoa as its 
center of operations. This choice was mainly because Genoa was one of the main 
Italian ports and the one with the best connections to Tripoli and Benghazi. Its 
importance is also reflected by the fact that Genoa was the main port used for 
transit trade, specifically for those goods coming from Spain and Switzerland and 
sometimes from Germany. Maltese ships also contributed to this trade; the main 
operations took place between Marseille and the ports of Tripoli. Trade links with 
the ports of Tunisia were also established." 

As for Britain, the state benefited from the services of the Italian ships, in 
addition to using its own ships. At the same time, Great Britain sought conces- 
sions from state authorities to facilitate its trade with Tripoli, and succeeded in 
doing so in the 18" century. As a result, they signed an agreement to ensure their 
export against in exchange for a few paid annually to the government in Tripoli. 
They were followed in this by Venice, while Russia failed to achieve the same 
end.‘ 


160 See for example the archive of the Chambre de Commerce Marseille and see also the seminal 
work of Martel, André, Les confins Saharo-Tripolitains de la Tunisie, op.cit; see also Kart, Libiya 
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Map 4: Port city of Tripoli 


France had sought to take advantage of this important convoy trade, actively 
working to extend its control over the most vital routes, especially in the border 
region between Tripoli and Tunisia’ and used these routes to serve their inter- 
ests. They tried to change the routes to pass through Tunisia and Algeria instead 
of the province of Tripoli. They offered some privileges to traders to attract their 
attention and entice them to take these new trade lines. Their actions affected 
business in Tripoli, and resulted in the clear decline in operations at the end 
of the 19" century.'** The attempt by France in 1880 to control the border area 
between Tripoli and Tunisia is also relevant to this discussion.'? The French 
ambitions were based on the strategic importance of this area and their own 
desire to take advantage of the caravan routes there. Some French officers and 
experts were thus sent to this region secretly.'* The Tuareg tribes in the southern 
part of the province of Tripoli, and in the context of conflict with other tribes such 
as the Hagar in 1898, were suspicious of all these movements in the border area. 
Their suspicion led them to oppose the judge (the document does not mention 
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his name) of Tataouine city (in the province of Tunis), which was located near 
the western border with Tripoli. The judge was almost killed by the Tuareg when 
he arrived in Ghadames in 1898, as part of a publicity campaign to support the 
French at the expense of the Ottomans.' But the mayor of Ghadames was able to 
stop them and informed them of the serious consequences of such an act on the 
relationship between Tripoli and France. When this news reached the governor 
of Tripoli, Namik Pasha ordered the release of the judge and sent ten guards to 
protect him until he arrived in Tataouine.' In 1898, a small group of French sol- 
diers crossed the provisional Libyan-Tunisian border that had been established 
by the colonial powers and traveled 20 miles into Libyan territory. The unit estab- 
lished a military camp within the French colonial borders of the province.’®? The 
Ottoman state did not accept this and demanded the appointment of a committee 
to determine the zones of influence and to mark the borders accurately."? 

The province of Tripoli had benefited greatly from the sparto (halfa) trade, 
as one of the main sources of revenue, especially in the 19" century. It boomed 
in 1896”! and the largest importer was Britain. The price per quintal amoun- 
ted to seven pounds. The sparto was cultivated in different areas such as Jifarah, 
Tarhuna, the mountain area, al-Aeaiat, Warshefana, Meslata, al-Amamra and 
others.’ The province's authorities were concerned with this production; in the 
mid-19" century, machines were used to compress the sparto into bundles or bales 
ready for storage or transportation in the center of the province and in cities like al- 
Khums!? and Benghazi. Later, the cities producing this product were increasingly 
located between al-Aziziyah and al-Khums."^ The supervisors of the machines 
were under the direct control of the government who seriously controlled for any 
manipulation in the production process. For instance, a manuscript referred to an 
act of embezzlement in al-Khums. It mentions that a director was involved. This 
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forced the administrator to write to the governor immediately.’ Even the process 
of collecting the plant from the fields and transporting it to the city of Tripoli 
was controlled and supervised by the Tripolitan authorities. Nevertheless, the 
accumulation of the crop in front of stores resulted in an obstruction of traffic in 
some streets, prompting the city council to address the ruling authorities about 
three crucial issues: the blocking of the traffic, the threat of fire that might lead 
to serious consequences, and the camels used to bring the crop and which stayed 
there for some time, which had its own disadvantages. The main request of the 
city council was to locate the market for the crop outside of Tripoli." There were 
many companies involved in exporting the sparto, for example Arbeeb, the Bank 
of Rome, Perry Puri, H.B. Nahum, and M.J. Hassan. Each of these companies had 
compressing laboratories and storage facilities, especially, Arbeeb and Nahum 
in the cities of Tripoli and al-Khums, al-Tabya and Zlitan. Puri and Hassan only 
stored the plant in Tripoli and al-Khums. The main crop markets were in the cities 
of Tripoli, al-Khums and Zlitan.’” The revenues from exporting the sparto varied 
from year to year. For instance, it was 4.000 Francs in 1870, but it increased in 
the subsequent years to reach 3.750.000 Francs.’”* The Ottoman documents show 
that the amounts exported in 1895 were equivalent to 53.855 Ottoman qirsh and 
in the next year the value was only 49.318 Ottoman Qirsh.'? The authorities in 
Tripoli started to focus their efforts on increasing production and they decided 
to form a committee composed of the mayor of Tripoli, engineers, the head of the 
port, the head of the sailors and some traders. The main mission of this commit- 
tee was to select a suitable place for establishing a new port dedicated specifically 
to the export of this plant.'*? This was an important step taken by the Ottoman 
government and indicated the economic significance of this plant for the pro- 
vince of Tripoli. Sponge was the second main export of the province of Tripoli 
due to the demand for this product in European countries. Greek sailors were the 
main traders of this product. There were some Greeks living in Tripoli, and some 
of them were traders. The sponge that was found alone the coast of Cyrenaica 
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was of the highest guality.'*' Ostrich feathers and ivory were imported from sub- 
Saharan Africa and were also very significant exports that played an important 
role in the economy of the province of Tripoli. These products also attracted the 
attention of the European traders, which led them to travel to the province to 
bring goods in high local demand, which they would then exchange for the dome- 
stic goods and other goods coming from Africa." The province used several ports 
to export and import ostrich including the port of Tripoli, which was where most 
of the trade with Europe took place. This was in addition to the other five ports 
of al-Khums, Zlitan, and Misurata, Derna and Tobruk and other smaller anchors. 
Trade with Germany was carried out by the German shipping line (Deutsche 
Levante-Line). Various categories of goods were imported from Germany inclu- 
ding haberdashery, blankets, tea, sugar, iron, glass, perfumes, chemicals and 
medical materials, textile yarns, ropes, cotton, wool textiles, porcelain, gold and 
silver ornaments, and alcohol.5? Exports to Germany focused on leather, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, barley, salt and dates. Goods imported from Germany tended to 
be transported to Malta first and then to Tripoli and Benghazi by the Italian ship- 
ping lines.'** The reports of the English consul contain important information 
about the volume of trade exchange between the province of Tripoli and different 
European countries focusing on Germany. For instance, one report states that the 
year 1884 could be considered the actual beginning of commercial traffic from 
Germany. In terms of trade, Germany was ranked 6" on the list of countries for 
both import and export to and from the province of Tripoli. This rank increased 
or decreased depending on the quantity and quality of the products. In 1888 and 
1889, for example, Germany was ranked in the seventh place and in 1893 in the 
eighth place, when the German imports from Tripoli were estimated to consti- 
tute a value of £ 7.000. In 1894, German imports were valued more modestly at 
£ 4.000. German exports from Tripoli amounted to £ 16.000 in 1893 and increa- 
sed to £ 27500 in 1894. The amount was the same in 1895 despite the decrease 
in the quantity of imported goods. In 1895, the quantity of the imported goods 
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was £ 4.000 while the exported goods reached a value of £ 29.000.756 Generally, in 
these reports Britain was at the top of the list of European countries involved in 
trade with the province of Tripoli. The most important product exported to Britain 
was the sparto (halfa). The earnings from export of this plant reached 2.500.000 
French francs, in addition to the earnings from exporting ostrich feathers and 
ivory.'*” On the other hand, merchants brought tea, aromatic and medicinal che- 
micals and paints, ropes, cotton textiles, woolens, iron, and some minerals and 
other miscellaneous goods from Britain.'** France and Italy came next in rank, 
with almost the same goods. The differences are in those goods imported from the 
European countries.'® There was also significant trade with other countries such 
as Malta, Greece, Spain, the United States and Austria.!?? 
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Picture 3: Goods in the port city of Tripoli and customs 
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Concerning the slave trade, an important one reached its peak during the 
second half of the 19^ century. The slaves were used locally as domestic workers 
and in farms where (halfa) was planted and cultivated. Slaves were also moved 
from Borno to Fezzan, from there to Tripoli, and from there they were sent abroad, 
particularly toward Anatolia.!?! As for the trade line, it was as follows: Tripoli- 
Benghazi, Alexandria, then to the Ottoman cities like Romelia, Anatolia, Istanbul 
and Salonik and other places.’ This was before the decision to ban the slave 
trade (see Map 5). 
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Map 5: Slave trade lines and routes in 1850 


Ghadames was also a place for buying slaves coming from West Africa. Some 
Ottoman slave traders would travel directly to Ghadames to sell their slaves there. 
Meanwhile, the traders in Benghazi tended to go to Murzuq to buy slaves. These 
traders also went to the center of Tripoli. 

The province of Tripoli made a huge economic boom in the slave trade. 
However, Europe began to fight the slave trade after the second half of the 
century and held several conferences to intensify their efforts to stop it. Britain, 
with ambiguity led efforts to stop the slave trade completely, especially in the 
provinces controlled by the Ottoman Empire in North Africa and other regions. It 
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succeeded in convincing the Ottoman Empire to declare the permanent cessation 
of the slave trade in 1857.* Tunis was one of the first regions to abolish it in 1846. 
The Ottoman Empire then sent orders to the province of Tripoli stating the need to 
stop the slave trade. These orders were circulated among traders especially, those 
who used to trade between Tripoli and the city of Kano, where the slave trade 
was directly affected by these orders. Severe penalties were issued for violating 
those orders, and historical documents refer to the punishment of seven years’ 
imprisonment for the sale of slaves and fourteen years for their purchase.’ 

The slave trade was among the important trade activites in the North African 
states; this means that this policy and the British efforts to stop slave trade more 
widely caused significant damage to the structure of the economy, and led to 
the decline in annual revenues and a clear lack of financial resources. However, 
Britain was aware that the prohibition of the slave trade allowed British authori- 
ties to impose restrictions on the leaders of the African tribes and the governors 
of the provinces there.” Despite all these efforts, the slave trade did not stop 
at once, rather, it continued for some time. This is revealed in some European 
correspondence on this subject," for instance, the messages sent by the German 
explorer Gerhard Rohlfs, who was in Murzuq in 1865” and the Italian agents 
working for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the Italian ambassador in Constan- 
tinople to inform him that the slave trade continued in the port of Benghazi, and 
was under the protection of senior Turkish officials there.’ It is argued in the 
literature that the slave traders circumvented the authorities in order to continue 
their trade.?? They would work in secret, anchoring their ships a short distance 
outside Istanbul to avoid discovery and bring the slaves into the city during the 
night. The transactions were carried out quickly and sometimes the traders would 
sell the slaves on board for fear of being discovered.??? To distract the attention 
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of authorities they would also move in small groups. From Istanbul, the slaves 
were sent to Egypt and Malta. A conference was held in Brussels, Belgium, in 
1890 to eliminate this trade and a committee was commissioned to stop slavery in 
1891. It worked with a group of people in secret to detect and prevent traders from 
continuing the slave trade.””* The committee assigned Carlo da Borgo to guard 
the coast of Tripoli to control the passage of any ships carrying slaves, even as 
gifts sent to the Ottoman sultan in Constantinople.”” In the same context, stric- 
ter control measurements were also discussed at the conference. A report from 
Carlod da Borgo, who was then living in Tripoli, was presented to the committee. 
This report shows the number of convoys carrying slaves from June 1907 through 
June 1908.?9? According to the statistics, the number of slaves who entered the 
province reached about 550. One convoy carried 80 slaves; this convoy arrived 
in Tripoli on March 18, 1908.”%* As a result of this report, the activities to liberate 
slaves were intensified and manumitted slaves were hosted in certain places until 
they were able to manage their own lives.’ Examples of these activities were 
conducted by the English consul in Benghazi and the Italian consul in the city of 
Tripoli, especially at the end of 1878, when help was offered to liberate slaves to 
improve their situation. It is stated that, from 1878 to 1879, 12 slaves were liberated 
by the Italian consulate.?96 

Ettore Rossi indicates that the first identification of the population of Tripoli 
was in the 10% century BC.” 

The inhabitants of the province of Tripoli can be divided via geography into 
urban, rural, desert nomad populations. Some scholars indicate that the popula- 
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tion of Tripoli is descended from the Upper Nileregion and belongs to the Hamitic 
group, while others point out that they arrived from the southern Arabian Pen- 
insula and thus are Semites.’°® A small group of historians attributes its origins 
to the Mediterranean region,”°? whereas there are also references made to groups 
referred to as Libyan tribes living in the region during this period. Still, there is 
no consensus about where these tribes came from. It is revealed in the literature 
that the city of Tripoli and the rural areas of Tripoli maintained their social struc- 
ture throughout the rule of the Ottomans and were not significantly influenced 
by the so-called Turkish customs or social practices.”!° These were considered 
by many people as “alien” to the society.’ Another factor that contributed to 
the continuance of local social norms was that the Ottoman rulers tended to 
focus on aspects relating to political power and having the region submit to 
their administration. They did not intervene to change the local social and cul- 
tural structure. Thus, the society preserved its structure, particularly in the rural 
and nomadic areas.” 

Social structure was described by some historians as homogeneous in terms 
of three factors.” The first of these was its characterization as tribal and the 
importance of tribal relations in preserving social bonds. Second, the society 
was predominantly Muslim and the majority of the population followed the 
Maliki School, with the exception of the population of the western mountain and 
Zuwarah, who belonged to the Ibadi School. Finally, Arabic was the principle 
language.” However, beyond these three shared characteristics the population 
was also very diverse and the result of centuries of mixing. One factor was the 
existence of different ethnic groups, including indigenous inhabitants based 
mostly in the mountains, the central part of the province, and the coast. Centu- 
ries later, mixed situations were most common. A part of the population arrived 
in the province from Andalusia at the time of the reconquista and the expulsions 
that followed. Among them were both Muslims and Jews. There were also Jewish 
populations prior to the influx from Andalusia adding to the community of local 
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Jews from Tripolitania. Later, more Jews came from other regions in the Ottoman 
Empire and the Mediterranean. The Berber population included both Muslims 
and Jews, although Muslims predominated. Many Jews in Tripoli lived in a spe- 
cific part of the city referred to as hära al-Yahüd (the quarter of the Jews)” but 
other Jews lived in the mixed quarter and it was not as clearly cut as generally 
described by European travelers. Indeed, these often speak of the existence of 
separate quarters. But there were also mixed quarters where Jews and Muslims 
lived together. Statistics indicate that during the second Ottoman period (1835- 
1911) the number of Jews reached a quarter of the population (14.142 persons in 
the province of Tripoli). It is said that they mainly lived in the coastal cities, but 
this was not the reality.”!° Most of the population were the result of intermar- 
riage between local women and men from outside the region, as in the case of 
the Kwarghliyya. These were the sons of Ottoman officers of diverse origins who 
married women from Tripoli.” There were also populations originating from the 
South, like the Toubou tribes.?? Diverse Saharan and sub-Saharan populations 
were also present. Representatives and officers of the Ottoman Empire were part 
of the ruling stratum in Tripoli along with local notables.” They had very diverse 
origins: Turkish, Greek, Arab, Caucasian, Albanian, Serb, Circasian, Tatar and 
Kurd. In the harbor, there were also populations of converts (Sards, Sicilians, 
Maltese, etc.). There were also foreign merchants, prisoners and navy operatives. 
A group of Italian Jews from Livorno (Granata) were among the most active mer- 
chants.?? Jewish merchants often traveled with merchant caravans?” and owned 
workshops manufacturing jewelry from gold and silver.?? In addition to all these 
groups, the presence of the Italians in Tripoli was a long-standing one. Some 
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historians argue that the Italian presence in Tripoli goes back to the Roman 
Empire, when they came as traders and craftsmen.” After Italian unification in 
1870, the number of Italians in Tripoli increased. They started entering the pro- 
vince as immigrants and emigration reached its highest levels between 1885 and 
1890.”* The migration of the Italians continued, and they managed to establish 
large-scale economic projects, especially after the opening of the Banco di Roma 
in 1905, and their influence obviously increased after the Italian occupation of 
the province. The Italian presence there included a significant number of Maltese. 
Their sizeable presence can be attributed to the proximity of the countries and the 
ease of travel between them.”” The Maltese started to move to the province of 
Tripoli, where they built their own neighborhood, known as the Maltese quarter, 
in the city of Tripoli. In 1882, their number was 2.000 persons and this rose in the 
following years to over 3.000. They were also successful traders and benefited by 
being under the protection of the English consulate.?6 Alongside the Maltese and 
the Italians, there were other smaller communities such as the Jewish-Austrian 
community, which numbered 105 people.””” The French community consisted of 
approximately 564 people in Tripoli and 100 people in Benghazi. Approximately 
100 Dutch were registered, some of them Jews. The Spanish community numbe- 
red 100 people in Tripoli and 50 people in Benghazi. The Greek community had 
236 people?? whereas only 11 Germans were counted. Most of these communities 
gained a consul or representative for their interests in the province of Tripoli as it 
increased in size and significance.””? Another factor reflecting the heterogeneity 
of the society in the province of Tripoli is the significant disparity between the 
living standards of the inhabitants of Tripoli. The social structure reflected this 
stratification. At the top of the social pyramid were the rich or the politically 
powerful, alongside the most important religious scholars, the leaders of the 
school of Sufism (tarigah Sufiya), which was a common phenomenon throug- 
hout the region in the 19" century) as well as the judges. This stratum was fol- 
lowed by the small traders and then the craftsmen, which were in turn above the 
foreign communities. The lowest social stratum was made up by the servants and 
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slaves.??° The basic unit of society was the family. This usually consisted of a father, 
a mother and their children living in one house, which was often composed of two 
floors. This house would be surrounded by other houses of the same size, which 
were occupied by members of the same extended family or tribe.” With regard to 
holidays and celebrations, people in the province of Tripoli celebrated the Muslim 
festivals of Eid al-Fitr and Eid al-Adha just as in other Muslim countries. The birth 
of the Prophet was also an important celebration. These events were celebrated at 
both the official and the local levels. The people in the province of Tripoli also cared 
about social events such as marriage and others.?? 

Local people relied on the quranic education among othe knowledge provi- 
ded in mosques and quranic schools for children, which focused on the memori- 
zation of the Quran and Sunna as well as the main principles of reading and wri- 
ting.”> This model of education continued until the Ottoman government issued 
a number of decrees on education, including two resolutions issued and adopted 
in 1869 and 1871. Some governors, such as Ahmed Ezzat (second term 1879-1880), 
set up schools that followed modern methods of education. Following this, the 
modern form of schools spread more widely and by 1877 it covered the province 
as far as Murzuq. This was part of a policy pursued by the Ottoman Empire in 
the various Ottoman provinces. The policy was made in accordance with propo- 
sals submitted to the Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1869, which included the 
need to develop and organize education at various levels and to build schools 
that “corresponded” to the European model. In 1881, work on the practical imple- 
mentation of the proposals seriously began. The work started by focusing on the 
elementary schools. The Ottoman government had developed a funding 1884 for 
construction and financing of the schools during the Tanzimät period.” Thus 
the number of schools was on the rise in all the provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
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including Tripoli.” After this, the provincial government in Tripoli established 
one industrial school in 1895. The project was supervised by the administrative 
government in Tripoli and the governor Namik Pasha. The Hamidieh Indust- 
rial School was built in 1889, during the term of the governor Mohammad Hafiz 
Pasha.?$ The teachers were Ottoman.?? The main teaching languages were Arabic 
and Turkish; Turkish having been introduced to the education system in 1890.78 
The Ottomans were also concerned with agricultural education, and in 1909 the 
council of the province issued a decree for the establishment of an agricultural 
school, along with the appointment of specialized teachers for its pupils.?? There 
were also a number of developments in terms of the media; newspapers were 
introduced for the first time, with first newspaper issued in the second half of the 
19" century under the title West Tripoli. Historical sources give differing informa- 
tion regarding the date of its publication. According to some, it was published 
for the first time in 1866,?*? whilst others maintain that it was issued in 1871.?^' It 
was a four-page official weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish and printed in 
the province. It was issued after the publication order of Sultan 'Abdul-' Aziz. This 
first newspaper was issued mainly to publish the Sultan's orders, directives and 
declarations and continued until the entry ofthe Italian colonialists in 1911, when 
the printing press was destroyed by bombs. Other newspapers were also issued 
that had a significant role in spreading culture and information to the population. 
One example of these newspapers was al-Taraqi, issued in 1897 by Mohammad 
al-Busayri. These newspapers existed before the Young Turks achieved power 
in the Ottoman Empire. The most well-known newspapers that emerged during 
the rule of this group were: al Aer al-Jadid, which was issued in 1909, al-Mersad, 
Abugasha and al-Raqyyib, all of which were issued in 1910, and al-Därdänil in 
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1911.” In addition, an annual volume was released by the Ottomans. Entitled 
the Salname, this contained the most important information about the province 
including its history and geography? The Ottoman province of Tripoli between 
1870 and 1884 and its resources and raw materials made the province an explicit 
prize for the colonizing forces. At the same time, it is important to highlight the 
social structure and the cumulative cultural heritage that aided in resisting colo- 
nial and foreign invasion by the European countries. 
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3 The German “Scramble for Africa” (1882-1909) 


Following the unification of Germany in 1871, it had no clear political interest in 
colonizing any parts of North Africa or Asia. However, it was involved in North 
Africa through political, diplomatic influence and economic engagement. This 
was unusual, given the focus on African and Asian territories reflected in the pol- 
icies of most other European countries. This differing focus in comparison with 
other European countries, why and how Germany’s intervention in the regions 
were perceived and understood as strategic or economic interests is a question for 
historical research. This chapter is dedicated to the period called the “Scramble 
for Africa”? and will try to answer that question with a focus on the relationships 
between the Ottoman province of Tripoli in North Africa and Germany between 
1882 and 1909. During this time, the province of Tripoli began to play a greater 
role in German writings and in its Weltpolitik. From 1884, Germany began to 
colonize some territories in Africa. The entrance of Germany into the Scramble 
for Africa and the overlapping interests of the European powers and their colo- 
nial ambitions in Africa resulted in heightened conflict between internally and 
between countries in Europe, in Africa and in the world. These conflicts led Otto 
von Bismarck, the German Chancellor, to organize the second Berlin Conference 
in 1884. Bismarck’s motivation for this conference was mainly to settle conflicts 
between European countries and Africa. The African continent was “opened” 
at this conference to give access to major river basins and resources. Access to 
Africa was also facilitated by drawing new colonial borders in the continent and 
creating new countries controlled as colonial territories. With this conference 
on November 15, 1884, Berlin put itself at the center of the European colonial 
enterprise. The letter of invitation sent to fourteen countries explained the main 
goals of this conference and included a treaty for new colonial occupations.? 
The decisions and agreements signed during this conference had, of course, a 
huge violent impact on the whole region of North Africa. It has been portrayed 
as the beginning of European colonization of parts of Africa.’ Some Europeans 
powers at the time viewed Africa as a single region there to be colonized. Others 
thought of Africa in a very biased way, as composed only of tribes and ignorant 
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people ready to be divided.’ This reflected European powers’ appetite and desire 
to divide Africa into different regions following only their own interests. They did 
not respect “ethnic” or “tribal” divisions, which in some cases led to areas occu- 
pied by a single tribe being subjected to two different European powers.? 

But what about Germany in this colonial context? One way to answer this 
question would be to present a survey of European and German travelers and 
to portray their journeys in the province of Tripoli from the end of the long 19% 
century. Some of them were driven by their interest in the geography of the 
region, for example, the mystery of the desert, and they were keen to decipher its 
symbols. Some others were more driven by political interests. German travelers 
stressed in their own reports and letters the importance of the province of Tripoli 
and they included Tripoli as one important element to consider in political deci- 
sions that Germany’s government could take. German politicians estimated its 
real economic and political value and decided to open a German consulate in this 
region. 

The examination of how figures like C.F. Blaser (also written Blazer) G. 
Schweinfurt, G. Nachtigal, G. Krause or G. Rohlfs presented their own vision and 
interesting developments about the vision of North Africa. Blaser, for example, 
was important for the German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck. He was a German 
writer who studied law and political economy. His note and report were pub- 
lished in a book in 1882.° It demonstrated explicitly the extreme strategic and 
economic importance of the province of Tripoli. The book stressed the benefits 
that could be gained if Germany managed to control it.” Georg Schweinfurt (1826- 
1925), the famous German natural scientist and traveler, presented a comprehen- 
sive study of this province, especially the city of Tobruk that appeared in 1882. It 
contained important strategic and geographical information? and provided an 
accurate description of the port of Tobruk in terms of depth and ease of move- 
ment of vessels for both commercial and military reasons. Tobruk was viewed 
as an important port for Germany because it could be used as a starting point 
from which to travel further into African regions and to reach the southern Nile 
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bank. From there they could move freely between the central regions of Africa. 
Gerhard Rohlfs, a German scientific traveler, published many accounts of his 
African journeys.’ He participated in the French expedition in Kabiliya, where 
massacres occurred. He focused on collecting information to show the strategic 
importance of the province of Tripoli,'? arguing that German control of the city 
of Tripoli and its province would make it easier for Germany to control Sudan 1 
German politicians in the 19% century concentrated their attention on two aspects 
with regard to this place. The first was the study of its economic and geo-political 
importance. The second focused on studying the social life of the African pop- 
ulation, the language, the customs and traditions of this part of Africa, seen as 
Roman and Greek territories with monuments.” This is why many associations 
for promoting the exploration of interior parts of Africa encouraged travel to the 
continent, but the main reason behind this was the German interest in the prov- 
ince of Tripoli as a potential bridgehead toward Africa. The importance of North 
Africa to individual expeditions illustrates how much the exploration of this con- 
tinent was to a great extent a transnational endeavor often financed by geograph- 
ical associations, but also by businessmen. Writers started to highlight the eco- 
nomic and strategic importance of this Ottoman province as a gate to the interior 
parts of Africa.? The European scramble for Africa began between 1840 and 1870. 
The Industrial Revolution in Europe might be considered the actual beginning 
of the European competition over Africa. New industries had emerged. A signif- 
icant increase in production resulted in an urgent need to search for external 
markets for those products. And the competition was also on about who would 
have first access to raw materials, whether agricultural or metal, to support their 
industries.” The competition of European powers increased. Britain occupied the 
region of East Africa and the Niger River, while France was active in North Africa, 
particularly in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco and Central Africa. France tried to 
extend its influence across the desert to western Congo and West Africa. Mean- 
while, Italy occupied Ethiopia and Abyssinia and the province of Tripoli. From 
1884, Germany began to occupy parts of Africa in a political sense and estab- 
lished colonies in West Africa, Cameroon and Togo (1884) and in South West 
Africa, parts of Namibia (1884), and East Africa (now Burundi, Ruanda and Tan- 
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zania (1885). Togo and Cameroon were German colonies owing to a small group 
ofinvestors and traders before 1884. In this year, they wanted to have ‘protection’ 
from the African tribal leaders, as they put it. They asked their government to 
work to achieve this goal. Tribal leaders themselves wanted agreements with the 
German government. This prompted the German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck 
to send a delegation headed by Gustav Nachtigal. This German doctor and trav- 
eler succeeded in signing an agreement with them in 1884 to ensure the rights 
and security of the German traders.” Britain benefitted from its large military 
forces, which enabled it to stabilize its colonial territory from the 18% century 
onward." British power dominated East Africa including the ports, land and sea 
lanes there. It had controlled Egypt since 1882, where it also had the strongest 
European fleet. Britain at that time had already also colonized Sudan, Kenya and 
Cape of Good Hope and other parts of Africa including Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Ghana.” The British recognized the challenge represented by the increasing pres- 
ence of Germany in the region, since Germany was persistently strengthening 
its relations there, starting with the sultan of Morocco. It had also augmented 
their trade activities and economic projects. For instance Germany received the 
privilege of building the port of Tangier, and their trade activities extended to 
reach both Algeria and Tunisia despite the fact that they were under the control 
of France.'* The decision of Otto von Bismarck to enter the imperial competition 
in 1884 led to conflicts with European countries and Britain in particular.” The 
competition intensified when the Belgian King Leopold started to become active 
in the Congo Basin and invited some representatives of European powers, mainly 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia, to hold an informal conference in Brussels. King 
Leopold aimed at obtaining the approval required for exploration and exploita- 
tion of African regions and succeeded in establishing and gaining presidency of 
the African International Association, which was based in Brussels. All of these 
developments pushed the European powers to react, and they decided to hold 
an international conference to prevent any conflicts that may occur as a result of 
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this competition in the scramble for Africa.?? To support this association, King 
Leopold established a company that worked in the same field. It succeeded in 
signing many agreements with the chiefs of the tribes in the Congo and the Bel- 
gians were thus able to control the Congo Basin.” France did not accept this pro- 
gress. France had already arrived at the Congo River in 1875, but did not succeed 
in signing any agreement there until 1883, when it sought to create a road linking 
French colonies in North and Central Africa.” 

With regard to the province of Tripoli, Germany enhanced its activities in this 
province because it was not under the control of any European powers. The prov- 
ince was under the authority of the Ottoman Empire which had strong relations 
with Germany. It should be noted that Germany was the only European country 
that did not capture any parts of the territory of the Ottoman Empire. Addition- 
ally, Germany did not initially have colonial aspirations, making it easier for them 
to be accepted and welcomed by the local population in North Africa. Germany 
then used this to strengthen relations with most of the Ottoman provinces in 
North Africa. Moreover, German military force at that time had also expanded 
rapidly.” The combination of these factors led to Britain's opposition to the 
variety of German projects in Tripoli. For instance, they were behind the failure of 
the German efforts to gain control of the important port of Tobruk and to build a 
railway to link the city of Tripoli from their colonies in the eastern Africa.** The 
Ottoman Empire was in a weak position during this period. It was going through 
a complex political process, especially in the mid-19" century, having lost many 
territories to European powers such as Britain and Russia. Hence, the Ottomans 
tried to deal cautiously with all the events and developments so as not to lose the 
new lands or to be involved in agreements that included loss of territories. Mean- 
while, Germany tried to intensify its activities in Tripolitania until the Ottoman 
Ali Rida Pasha came to rule in 1876. He was reluctant to deal with the Germans. 
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The German traveler Heinrich von Maltzan indicated that Ali Rida Pasha had 
treated the Germans with hostility for no apparent reason.” It seems that the 
competition among the European consuls, specifically the British and the French, 
in the province of Tripoli and their attempts to improve relations with this Pasha 
was the reason. This situation did not last long. Ali Rida Pasha was dismissed and 
a new governor came to power. This was appreciated by the German officials, as 
they were more welcomed by the other governors after Ali Rida Pasha.” As a 
result of this political change, the Germans began to be more influential, like the 
French and the British and other Europeans nationalities. There was a small com- 
munity of Germans who lived in the province of Tripoli. Their situations were 
improved with the changing of the governor. Meanwhile, Germany began to gain 
influence in Europe and this was reflected in how the Germans were treated in the 
province of Tripoli, this in fact encouraged some Germans to migrate there, spe- 
cifically to the eastern parts. Some literature indicates that their numbers 
exceeded 10.000 families settled in the area of the Green Mountain in Cyrenaica, 
with fresh air and fertile land among other advantages." Moreover, in 1888, 
Germany in consideration of its strong relations with the Ottoman Empire, tried 
even to settle a number of German citizens in the same area. This was mentioned 
in the correspondences between Germany and the Ottoman Empire. Germany 
offered through its consulate in Istanbul to send some German inhabitants to 
Cyrenaica. The Ottomans agreed and addressed their governor in Cyrenaica to 
identify suitable areas. However, this project was not implemented for two rea- 
sons.?? The first was the unwillingness of the local population, and the second 
related to the cautious policy of the Ottoman Empire itself regarding European 
settlements in the whole empire. These settlements would have burdened the 
province. Indeed, despite the close relations with the Germans, they generally 
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feared the presence of the Europeans in their territories.?? The English newspaper 
The Standard wrote in 1898 that the German Kaiser, during his visit to Istanbul 
that year, had again suggested the establishment of a German settlement in the 
province of Tripoli. However, another document in the same archive denies the 
veracity of this information, arguing that the Kaiser never made such a sugges- 
tion.” This was also discussed at the conference, with conflicts emerging as a 
result of the competition of the leading countries in their scramble for Africa.*' 
The problem over competing claims to the Congo Basin, which was one important 
source of water in the region, was another very important point discussed at this 
conference.” The Congo in particular was a point of conflict between Belgium, 
France, Britain and Germany.” The Berlin Conference led by Otto von Bismarck** 
reflected the distinguished position of Germany among the other European coun- 
tries and also highlights the German role in conflict mediation and resolution in 
Europe at that time.? Von Bismarck was also planning to serve German interests 
by holding the conference in Germany. This was supposed to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Germany and its policy. The conference was also supposed to institute the 
German policy at the international level and to highlight the principles of open 
economic investment adopted by Germany to become available to all partici- 
pants,** and thus benefit all European countries and end the conflict.*” Thus, the 
conference was held from November 1884 to February 1885, in the presence of 
representatives of a number of European countries, the Ottoman Empire and the 
United States.” Historians stress the complete absence of African countries. Gen- 
erally, the conference was the launch of European colonial policy and course of 
actions in Africa, even though they employed explicit goals like fighting the slave 
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trade and disseminating European civilization in these territories.?? It seems that 
this step by von Bismarck came in response to the British arrangements to keep 
everyone away from the Congo Basin and put it under Portuguese influence, 
which could be easily controlled by Britain. The German Chancellor was also 
trying to spare the considerable risks that may eventually lead to the outbreak of 
war in Europe with the cooperation of Belgium.^? It is important to note that the 
efforts of Otto von Bismarck and the rest of the leaders of Europe succeeded in 
realizing their goal and draw the map of Africa according to their political and 
economic interests.^' After three and a half months of meetings and discussion, 
they signed an agreement strengthening the neutrality of the Congo Basin and 
ensuring freedom of trade and navigation for the countries that had participated 
in the conference.^ They also made a decision to establish the State of Congo,” 
and set it under the control of the Association of Congo, which was an interna- 
tional institution concerned with trade under the control of the King of Belgium. 
Moreover, Britain agreed to share Guinea with Germany.“ The province of Tripoli 
was of course mentioned at the second Congress of Berlin.” It functioned as a 
bargaining chip and was offered by Bismarck to Italy to avoid the outbreak of any 
military conflict. This happened without the knowledge of the Ottoman Empire, 
after the latter had lost their claim to Tunisian protectorate to France with the 
French declaration of protection in 1881.** The French were supported by both 
Germany and Britain. Thus, to satisfy Italy, the province of Tripoli and northern 
Somalia and Abyssinia were placed under Italian control in 1911.*” Recall that the 
discussion of offering Italy control of Tripoli at the second Congress of Berlin was 
a continuation of the discussion initiated at the first in 1878. The offer was that 
Italy could exercise influence in the province of Tripoli and France be granted full 
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control over Tunisia. By agreeing to the general Act of Berlin 1884, the Ottoman 
Empire recognized the right of other participants to the Mediterranean coast of 
the province of Tripoli.** Another major result of the second congress of Berlin 
was the explicit agreement that obliged any European country seeking to extend 
its influence in Africa in whatever form to inform and consult with the rest ofthe 
European powers. Moreover, any country aiming to “protect” any part of Africa 
had to physically occupy the place, and these conditions were for everyone to 
respect and comply with.'? It could be said that the second congress of Berlin had 
profound and violent impacts on the international community in general and on 
the region of North Africa, in particular. This was because the most important 
waterways such as the Suez Canal and the Strait of Gibraltar, as well as the Medi- 
terranean Sea, are located in this region. This prompted many of the European 
countries to try to find a foothold in Africa, thus they tried to establish their area 
of political influence as they realized the benefits that could be gained there. The 
region thus entered a new stage and a new political and economic context of 
European policy on the African continent. 


3.1 German Travelers in the Province of Tripoli and the Second 
Congress of Berlin 


Many German travelers came to or passed by the province of Tripoli. Their writ- 
ings can thus shed light on German interest in the province. This writing can be 
divided into two categories: The first comprises the travelers who came to this 
place to explore and research the historical and geographical aspects, such as 
Baron von Maltzan (1826-1874) and Gottlob Adolf Krause (1850-1938). The second 
group includes those who tried to study the province focusing on the political, 
economic and social aspects with the intention of collecting as much information 
as possible. This group was first used to serve the colonial objectives and includes 
such figures as Gerhard Rohlfs (1831-1896) and Gustav Nachtigal (1834-1885). 
Their journey account included geographical information on Africa.*° The desert 
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represented a particularly strong attraction and was frequently described in the 
travelers’ reports. They also focused on the geographic and strategic advantages 
of the province of Tripoli. This province was viewed by many travelers in their 
writings as the northern gateway to Africa.”' In 1788, the Association for Promot- 
ing the Discovery of Interior Parts of Africa, also known as the African Associa- 
tion, was established in London.” It played a central role in Britain's exploration 
and dominance of this region until it was replaced by the founding of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1830.” Britain had become the superior power in the 
exploration of Africa during the 17" and 18" centuries and the establishment of 
the association reflected this dominance. This association was initially founded 
to study the history of the region. Later, the association became more colonial in 
its nature, focusing on finding new markets and sources of raw materials for 
industry in Britain. The aim then evolved to include preaching the Christian faith, 
which became a clear goal later on Di The association's activities were focused on 
providing the information needed to introduce Africa to European colonization, 
in addition to providing an accurate description of the region that was not previ- 
ously known. The association was provided with all the necessary resources for 
achieving the objectives noted above. It was able to invite and support whoever 
had the ability and willingness to take risks and was aware of and agreed with the 
organization's objectives. Consequently, it encouraged various European nation- 
alities to be engaged in its services. The year 1778 is considered as the starting 
point for the long and organized journeys of Europeans heading to the province 
of Tripoli.” The British William Lucas was one of the first travelers who came to 
the province in that year.’ He started from the city of Tripoli and ended in Misu- 
rata. Lucas intended to go further to Fezzan, but the prevailing conditions, par- 
ticularly the way the indigenous people perceived the Europeans, forced him to 
stop and go back. However, he succeeded in paving the way for the rest of the 
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explorers through the information he provided.” This journey was part of the first 
mission organized by the British Association because of the failure of a previous 
attempt to reach central Africa and the Nile? The association then realized that 
to achieve the most in this area it was better to start from the province of Tripoli.*? 
It was not long until another man became known for carrying the aspirations of 
discovery and research. This was the German Friedrich Hornemann (1772-1801).°° 
Born in Hildesheim, a city in Lower Saxony, southeast of Hanover, Hornemann 
worked for the Association for Promoting the Discovery of Interior Parts of Africa 
in London. The association envisaged visiting the province of Tripoli according to 
aspecific scientific research plan. Hornemann was appointed head of this mission 
and provided with all the resources necessary to ensure its success. The primary 
objective was designed as scientific research. Hornemann met different people 
who facilitated his journey. One of them was a Turkish trader who had several 
connections in the provinces of Tripoli and Tunisia. He provided Hornemann 
with valuable advice, including the sentence attributed to him that “Cities of 
Tripoli and Fezzan were the easiest and most guaranteed road to reach central 
Africa”.°! Instead of heeding this advice, Hornemann started his journey from 
Cairo in 1798, passing Siwah Oasis. After crossing the desert of the province of 
Tripoli, he succeeded in reaching both Awjilah and Murzuq, the capital of Fezzan 
in the south of the province.°? He was the first European to set foot in this area. 
He could provide an accurate description and observations that were considered 
very valuable to the association he worked for.°* His achievement highlighted the 
many opportunities that existed for the Europeans and encouraged other travel- 
ers to visit the province of Tripoli in the 19 century. Among those travelers was 
the Italian doctor Paolo Della Cella (1792-?),9 a member of the Italian Scientific 
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Academy. He arrived in Tripoli in 1817,°° followed by others such as the British 
George Francis Lyon (1795-1833) fellow of the Royal Society, and Joseph Ritchie in 
1818.” On their first journey together into the city of Tripoli® they were, however, 
more concerned with the central and southern parts of the province. Lyon wrote 
about the strategic and commercial importance of Ghadames.‘? Their second 
journey was in the period 1821-1822.” The British brothers Henry William Beechey 
and Fredrick William Beechey visited Cyrenaica and the central parts of the prov- 
ince in 1818. They were followed by R. Pacho, who arrived in Cyrenaica from 
Egypt. In 1835, the British traveler Major Alexander Gordon Laing (1794-1835) 
arrived in Ghadames and remained there for almost two months. From there he 
headed out to the city of Ghat with the aim of reaching central Africa. He traveled 
as far as Timbuktu, but he was killed on his return journey. These travelers/ 
explorers and semi-spies and their achievements motivated the German officials 
and politicians to explore the province of Tripoli more and more. This also 
prompted the Scientific Academy in Berlin in 1820 to assign Baron Heinrich Menu 
von Minutoli (1772-1846) to lead a mission to Egypt. From there, he decided to 
travel to the eastern part of the province of Tripoli. The mission was well equipped 
and included a number of scientists, artists, archaeologists and others. The 
mission reached the outskirts of Cyrenaica, but the poor security conditions did 
not allow them to complete their journey and they had to return.” With the begin- 
ning of the second half of the century, there was a steady increase in the number 
of missions heading to the province. However, most of them ended in the same 
catastrophic way: travelers were often killed by the local people, as happened to 
German traveler Moritz von Beurmann (1835-1863), who visited Sudan and 
decided to travel to Benghazi and Wadai. He wanted to discover the area but was 
killed in Kanem in 1863.7? Other travelers fell ill with transmissible diseases, such 
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as the German Leopold von Csillagh (d. 1883), who died of dysentery.” Other trav- 
elers were killed by local people for their money or because the local people did 
not want them to enter into their places, such as the traveler Alexandrine Tinné 
(1835-1869) who was killed by the Tuareg tribe. Other travelers were killed in 
some African kingdoms like Wadai, among them Eduard Vogel. Gerhard Rohlfs 
was attacked several times by local people during his journey to al-Kufra.”* This 
had of course a negative effect on the flow of the European travelers who wanted 
to visit Tripoli and led to these missions being halted for a period of time. Nachti- 
gal, however, was granted financial support by the Association for Promoting the 
Discovery of Interior Parts of Africa in London as well as by the Berlin Geograph- 
ical Association (Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin). The German government 
tried to get a firman” from the Ottoman Sultan ‘Abdul-‘Aziz in 1878 for his benefit. 
This firman included orders to provide everything Rohlfs needed such as food, 
drinks, livestock and protection by providing a number of men to escort him on 
his journey across the desert." Rohlfs was called Mustafa Bey" by some Ottoman 
officials.”® The Ottoman governors also provided support to him and others like 
Nachtigal when he arrived in Tripoli. He received a recommendation to the 
mutasarrifiyya of the other cities in the province. When he reached Murzug, he 
received help from the mutasarrif of Fezzan according to the recommendation he 
got from the Oā'im maqam of the province of Tripoli." Quoting from Gerhard 
Rohlfs's words in his book Rihla ilā al-Kufrā that 


... One of the missions of the African Association? was to reach the interior parts of Africa 
starting from North Africa ... the association accepted my proposal to study the northern 
parts of the Congo Basin and the surrounding areas ... the mission should start from Tripoli 


and passed through al-Kufra which are the best points to cross to these areas.®! 
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The main advantages of starting from the North of Africa were also mentioned by 
Rohlfs.?? 


[Rleaching the interior parts of Africa from the Mediterranean had so many advantages that 
cannot be ignored, it could keep the communication with the head quarter of the African 
Association and the motherland. If the negligence of the Ottoman was not there one could 
keep communications between Tripoli and Berlin so easily using the Telegraph ... With 
regards to that Tripoli has the easier and quicker possibility to keep communication with 
Europe more than Loango Angola. 


Rohlfs went further and described Tripoli to be the Germans own old place. 


... It could not be denied that the province of Tripoli could be considered our old place where 
Hornemann started his journey as well as Barth*? who started and ended up his journeys in 
the province of Tripoli..., 


in addition to Vogel, von Maltzan®* and Nachtigal® who started from the province 
of Tripoli his journey to Borgo and Wadai. 


.. One of the main advantages of starting from North Africa is that there is good means of 
transportation not like in the other parts ... in the north shore where livestock specifically 
camels are used and not the human being.** 


Heinrich Barth 


He was born in Hamburg in 1821. He visited the province of Tripoli several times 
between 1849 and 1855, starting from the coast, and had various tours in the 
province during which he succeeded in reaching Gharyan, Murzuq, and Ghat. 
He crossed the geographical borders and arrived in Chad and Congo. Barth was 
the first European to visit Adamawa, in 1851, starting his journey from the city 
of Tripoli. The area he visited was between Tripoli in the north to Adamawa and 
Cameroon in the south and from Lake Chad and Bagirmi in the east to Timbuktu 
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in the west. PI Barth provided information about the geography of the province 
and the most important routes that lead to central Africa, among other sorts of 
information. 


Map 6: Barth’s journey to the province of Tripoli 
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Christian Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador to Westminster, suggested the 
appointment of Heinrich Barth, Adolf Overweg (1822-1852), and James Richard- 
son to head a scientific mission of the English Association for Promoting the Dis- 
covery of Interior Parts of Africa to Central Africa to North Africa in order to build 
up commercial relations with the states in central Africa in 1849. They arrived 
in the city of Tripoli in 1849 and left in 1850. However, the deaths of Richardson 
(March 1851) and Overweg (September 1852), who died of mysterious diseases, 
left Barth to carry on the scientific mission alone. Later, Eduard Vogel (1829-1856) 
was sent by the British government to accompany Barth on his journey. 


Adolf Overweg 


Explorations were in many ways’ European endeavors of national or individ- 
ual interests. Adolf Overweg, a German explorer, could be an example. Born in 
Hamburg in 1822 he was then a member of the mission sent by the English Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Discovery of Interior Parts of Africa to Central Africa, 
the “3-man expedition”. Overweg contracted a mysterious disease and died 
in Maduari (Chad) in 1852. He wrote valuable information on the nature of the 
region, the routes they used and its importance. He also wrote information about 
the vegetation in the area of Kuka in Borno (now Nigeria).** 


Eduard Vogel 


He was born in Krefeld in 1829 and one of the best-known German travelers who 
came to the province of Tripoli. He worked for the British government. He had great 
knowledge in the fields of botany and astronomy, which helped him to find new 
information about the geography of the region. In 1853, Vogel left Tripoli with 
acaravan to provide supplies to the Barth expedition. Vogel used the trans-Saha- 
ran trade route to arrive in Kuka in Borno in 1854. He visited many places in this 
province such as 'Ayn Zara, Tarhuna, Bani Walid, Sawkanh, Murzuq and others. 
His reports directly contributed to cataloguing the geographical qualities of the 
province.*? 
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Gerhard Rohlfs 


He was born in Vegesack, now part of Bremen, in 1831. He studied medicine but 
did not finish his studies, preferring to travel around Europe. He also traveled 
to Algeria, where he worked as a doctor.?? This was his first connection to North 
Africa. His first journey was limited to Morocco and Algeria, but he attracted the 
attention of August Peterman, a German geographer, one of the most famous 
of the 19" century. He was interested in collecting geographical information for 
drawing maps of Africa. He encouraged Rohlfs to continue in this field. Rohlfs 
was the second European traveler to visit the region of the Draa River in the south 
of Morocco. Their efforts were later supported by the Berlin Geographical Society, 
the British Royal Geographical Society, and the Senate of Bremen, which pro- 
vided them financial support and equipped the mission with all the necessary 
resources. For his work and the information that he provided, he was awarded the 
Patron’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society of London in 1868. Rohlfs began 
his journey from Oran toward Tangier and then took the route toward the interior 
of the country. He crossed the Atlas Mountains to reach ‘Ayn Salih. From there, he 
took the road between Ghadames and the western mountains to reach the city of 
Tripoli. He was the first European to cross Africa from Tripoli, passing through the 
Sahara Desert to Lake Chad and along the Niger River in 1865-1867 (now Lagos on 
the Gulf of Guinea). Rohlfs’ trips to the city of Tripoli were very productive, mainly 
because he used new routes and provided valuable information about the region. 
This granted him the confidence and support of those who were interested in his 
activities, which is why he returned to Tripoli in 1865. Moreover, he was widely 
welcomed in different communities in Tripoli as he created contacts with dif- 
ferent merchants, consuls, government officials.” Rohlfs’ journey heralded the 
beginning of German interest in discovering the city of Tripoli. Although his first 
journey focused on collecting geographical information, he also became inter- 
ested in the politics of the region and collected information on this aspect as well. 
It is worth mentioning that Rohlfs was in direct contact with the King of Prussia 
and obtained his consent to start his exploratory activities. 
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Map 7: Rohlfs journey to al-Kufra in the province of Tripoli 


Rohlfs’ second journey started from the city of Tripoli, from which he headed 
first to Ghadames and then went on to Mizdah and Fezzan. He traveled along the 
road of Wadi al-Shati and reached Murzug, where he met Mohammad al-Katroni, 
the guide who had accompanied the traveler Heinrich Barth on his journey. 
Al-Katroni provided great help and support to many German travelers such as 
Barth, Rohlfs and Nachtigal, as they mentioned in their writings.?? Al-Katroni was 
an expert who knew the routes and his experience helped them a great deal. In 
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addition, his knowledge and contact with the local people helped them to avoid 
many problems that faced earlier travelers. Rohlfs remained in Murzuq, which 
was an important trade center and the capital of the mutasarrifiyya Fezzan,” until 
1866. Then he continued his journey toward central Africa and reached Mandara 
in Cameroon. He was accompanied by Mohammad al-Katroni, but when Rohlfs 
decided to travel to the Gulf of Guinea, Mohammad al-Katroni decided to return to 
Fezzan. Rohlfs then reached the English colony of Lokogh in Niger where he was 
welcomed by the English who wanted to take advantage of his presence among 
them by involving him in some transactions with the leaders of the African tribes, 
due to his experience in dealing with them. He succeeded in completing the tasks 
assigned to him. He then continued to Lagos and from there took an English ship 
to Liverpool, ending a journey that had lasted two years.?^ Rohlfs returned to the 
province of Tripoli in 1867, 1868, and 1869 but this time he was commissioned 
directly by the Prussian King Wilhelm II and the Chancellor Bismarck. They 
requested him to deliver gifts from the King of Prussia to Sultan Omar al-Kanmi 
in Borno. Rohlfs' journeys to Tripoli did not stop there. In 1873-1874 he returned 
to the region, this time selecting the desert for his explorations. He managed to 
attract a number of German scientists who were interested in this area to travel 
with him, and was accompanied by Karl Alfred Ritter von Zittel, a German pale- 
ontologist, and the botanist Paul Friedrich August Ascherson. Rohlfs also brought 
a photographer called Remeleto to document the stages of his journey.” The last 
of Rohlfs' journeys to the province of Tripoli was in 1878-1879, when he visited 
al-Kufra and many other places in the central parts ofthe province. He left lengthy 
accounts summarizing the geography, nature and agriculture in these regions.** 
He also wrote important notes regarding customs and traditions, health, and 
trade in Tripoli in general.” Rohlfs had the capacity and skills that enabled him 
to achieve great success in collecting information about the province, which 
made it easier for him to write many documents and books that were used by the 
king and the chancellor when making decisions and convincing politicians.** The 
findings of his journeys were significant for the development of German policy 
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toward the province of Tripoli, especially given his good relations with the Prus- 
sian king and the chancellor. His proximity to decision-makers gave his opinion 
more weight than otherwise and qualified him to carry out many political tasks at 
different stages. Rohlfs submitted a request to the king to send a German consul 
to the province of Tripoli. He also had a certain vision concerning the eastern part 
of the province and he proposed it as a convenient place for settling European 
immigrants. Finally, the information that he supplied and his own views about 
the province of Tripoli were formative in awarding it a particular status as German 
policy in Africa was set. He mentioned that Tripoli is the “Key to Africa”. He died 
in Germany in 1896.?? 


Heinrich von Maltzan 


He was born in Dresden in 1826. Interested in the geographical features of North 
Africa, he was also known as an orientalist scholar, writer and poet. His first 
journey to Morocco in 1852-1853 was only exploratory. His second journey was 
to Tunisia, from where he decided to travel to the province of Tripoli in 1869 to 
conduct scientific research. He contacted the Austrian consul, Luigi Rossi (well 
known to the natives under the name Jiji),1°° who was responsible for the German 
residents in the province of Tripoli and asked him to provide the needed security 
measures for his journey and to facilitate his mission, which took place.!^' The 
most important aspects of von Maltzan's journeys to the province of Tripoli can 
be seen in his interest in the social life of people, including traditions and norms, 
using a scientific methodological research. He wrote also about the German 
inhabitants in the province of Tripoli and the poor treatment that they received at 
the hands of the Ottoman government there. He did not have any political orien- 
tations or colonial aspirations, as he came independently and was not supported 
by the German Geographical Association or any other association.!?? 
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Gustav Nachtigal 


He was born in 1834 in Eichstedt, in the Prussian province of Saxony-Anhalt. He 
was a German doctor who had completed his medical studies at Halle University 
and his job was the reason for his presence in the North African region, which 
he first visited in 1862 while recovering from a lung infection. In 1863 he worked 
as a doctor in Tunisia and later started his exploratory activities.'?? He was then 
selected by von Maltzan and Gerhard Rohlfs to deliver the gifts from Prussia to the 
Sultan of Borno.*™ He spent more than five years on a journey started from the 
city of Tripoli which led him to the middle and interior parts of the Sahara and 
eventually to Borno.!” Nachtigal obtained the help of the Ottoman authorities 
in the province of Tripoli to facilitate his journey toward Borno. This is indicated 
in an Ottoman document sent by the mutasarrifiyya of Fezzan to the governor of 
the province of Tripoli. The mutasarrif informed the governor that he had pro- 
vided Nachtigal with the needed assistance when he arrived at Murzuq. Orders 
were given by the government of the province to provide all the assistance needed 
to facilitate this journey.’ It is noteworthy that he reached some areas which 
had not been visited previously by any other European travelers. These included 
the Tibesti Mountains!” and this achievement was recorded under his name. He 
wrote about health conditions, diseases and how the local people dealt with them 
in the southern areas of the province of Tripoli. 
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Map 8: Nachtigal’s journey in the province of Tripoli 


Gottlob Adolf Krause 


He was born in 1850 in Ockrilla near Meissen. His journey, which started in 
1868, was distinctive from those of other travelers. It took place in the context of 
broader European efforts to colonize many parts of Africa. German colonies had 
already been established in the center of the continent, such as Togo, Cameroon 
and other countries. In addition, he spent a relatively long period of time in the 
region compared with other travelers who visited North Africa.’ He first visited 
West Africa, and then the province of Tripoli in the period between 1868 and 1869, 
when he was 18 years old. He met Gustav Nachtigal there. He succeeded in reach- 
ing Murzuq and returned to the city of Tripoli, then returned to Germany, having 
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decided to continue his studies, focusing on geographical discovery. It is worth 
mentioning that Gustav Nachtigal was interested in his work, which is why he 
asked the German Geographical Association to support him. The association pro- 
vided him with financial support on his second journey to the province of Tripoli 
in 1872, where he stayed until 1882 before visiting West Africa.” His last journey 
to the province of Tripoli was between 1907 and 1912. He witnessed the Italian 
invasion and wrote reports to a German magazine about what was happening and 
what the Italians were doing there.''? A competent linguist, Krause developed his 
Arabic language skills until he was able to study a manuscript on history of the 
mutasarrifiyya of Fezzan. This was considered a significant academic achieve- 
ment. He was also interested in the Hausa language, which drew the attention of 
the Academy of Sciences in Berlin, which awarded him financially for his scien- 
tific efforts unequaled by any other German traveler.” 


Ewald Banse 

He was born in 1883 in Braunschweig and was chiefly known as a geographer.'” 
He started his journeys when he was very young. He visited the province of 
Tripoli for the first time in 1906-1907. Gustav Nachtigal advised him to go back 
to Germany and finish his education first. He followed this advice, remaining in 
Germany for two more years before returning to the province of Tripoli in May 
1909, where he stayed until the end of the year. His third journey was in 1911, 
when he experienced the Italian occupation of the province.!? The geographer 
Banse learned Arabic and resided in the province to understand its nature and 
how to deal with the local people. He also drew many maps of the city of Tripoli 
and took photographs of many areas. He drew a plan of the old city and included 
the recently constructed streets and modern buildings. He was the first traveler 
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who used cars and trains, during his last journey in 1914. It is worth empha- 
sizing the role played by some local people who helped and supported many 
German travelers such as Mohammad al-Katroni and his son Ali who accompa- 
nied Barth, Rohlfs and Nachtigal. In addition to al-Katroni, another man, Salah 
Ibn ‘Abd al-llah al-Fazani, accompanied Banse on his journeys. In short, these 
travelers had a major role in drawing the attention of the German political lead- 
ership toward the province of Tripoli and highlighting its economic, political and 
strategic importance. Through their writings and explorative research, the prov- 
ince of Tripoli was viewed as an important center of trade and a bridgehead to 
cross toward central Africa. 


3.2 Trade between Germany and the Province of Tripoli 


Trade was one of the most important pillars of the relationship between the prov- 
ince of Tripoli and Europe. It constituted a linking point between the north and 
the south. The trade between the province of Tripoli and Germany in the period 
between 1884 and 1909 was important. The real development of trade between 
the two sides reached a significant volume in 1884, when German exports to 
Tripoli amounted to a total of £ 15.000. This level was the same in 1885. This infor- 
mation is stated in documents in the German Federal Archives (Bundesarchiv) 
amongst the reports written by the British consul to Tripoli.’” In terms of total 
exports of the province of Tripoli to Germany, exports were estimated at £ 4.000 
in 1886. Although this value was not enormous in comparison with other Euro- 
pean countries, it gives a clear signal about trading traffic at that time. The 
Industrial Revolution in Europe led the European powers to seek new markets for 
their products. Also, in 1845, details were given on types and amounts of specific 
products. For instance, sponge in the value of 192.000 lira was exported.'” These 
statistics are limited to the business operations in the port of the city of Tripoli. 
The report by the British consul in the province of Tripoli included significant data 
about the volume of trade exchange between this place and Germany and shows 
that the volume of trade fluctuated. As stated in the report that Germany was 
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ranked the sixth in the list of countries exporting to and importing from Tripoli. 
However, trade volume sometimes declined and at other times increased. To give 
an example, in the years 1888 and 1889, German trade volume fell to seventh 
place, as the report from the British consul indicated. German trade volume 
also declined in 1893 and 1894, Germany was then ranked the eighth with trade 
volume reaching £ 7.000 and £ 4.000 respectively. In return, Germany exported 
more to the province of Tripoli than it imported from there. In 1893, export value 
was estimated at £ 16.000, then showed a remarkable increase in 1894, when it 
reached £ 27500! and reached £ 29.000 in 1895.!? Germany also imported some 
tripolitanian goods, for instance the amount of imports in 1895 amounted to only 
£4.000 which was too small compared to the amount of German exports in the 
same year mentioned above. To highlight the volume of trade from 1895 to 1901 
table 5 below” summarizes the value of German exports to the province of Tripoli 
during the period 1884-1909 in pounds sterling. 


Table 5: Value of German import from Tripoli (1884-1909) 


Year Value in Pounds Sterling 
1895 4.000 
1896 3.000 
1897 3.500 
1898 2.500 
1899 3.000 
1900 2.500 
1901 1.500 


The value of exports of Germany to the province of Tripoli amounted to 50.000 
golden francs in 1902, then in 1903 increased to reach 720.000 golden francs (cur- 
rency as stated in the document). This encouraged the German consul in Malta 
to submit a proposal to his government indicating the need to create a direct 
line with the province of Tripoli starting from Hamburg. At the same time, he 
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explained how this could increase German trade with the province.'?! Moreover, 
it is stated in a document written by the British consul that the city of Benghazi 
had received two German steamships in its harbor in 1902. The weight of their 
goods was 1878 tons. This line was always used by the German transport ships.'?? 
During 1903, fifteen German steamships docked at the port of Tripoli. Their cargo 
was estimated at 16.026 tons. However, in the following year, the volume of trade 
declined to only twelve steamships carrying an estimated 13.140 tons.'? In 190574 
Tripoli received only five steamships carrying what estimated to be 4936 tons only 
which included various commercial goods the province of Tripoli imported from 
Germany. The following table’ illustrates German exports in the period 1903- 
1906 with values estimated. 


Table 6: Amount of German exports to the province of Tripoli (1903-1906) in kilogram 


Type 1903 1904 1905 1906 
Tea 3.280 3.840 5.320 210.000 
Iron 2.200 = 3.000 12.000 
Wool 1.840 No available data 960 - 

Silk 1.000 740 920 = 
Leather 240 No available data?$ 800 12.000 
Gold and silver 1.900 = 400 4.000 
Chemical and medicine 640 u 480 30.000 
Glass and china earthenware 200 - 880 7.000 
Alcohol 120 = = - 
Sugar - 1.600 - - 
Hardware store (Khardowat) - 600 320 87.000 
Rope for ships - 640 640 - 

Soap - u 80 = 
Paper - = 320 - 
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Machine = = 440 - 

Colour - - 1.120 - 

Cotton textile - - E 60.000 
Other = = 88077” 20.0007” 


Starting from 1907 to 1909 it is noted in another report by the French consul in the 
province that there had been an increase in the number of ships arriving there. 
In 1907 there were seven ships heading toward the port of Benghazi, with cargo 
estimated at about 8617 tons. The number increased to ten ships, with an estima- 
ted cargo of 14.237 tons, in 1908."? This contributed directly to the strengthening 
of the status of German trade among other countries involved in trade relations 
with the province. Germany then ranked fourth place on the list. The diversifi- 
cation of imports from the province of Tripoli was behind this development. The 
imports were focused on two key types of goods: first, livestock which included 
COWS, goats, sheep, foxes and rabbits in addition to poultry, pigeons and others, 
plus leather. The second important type of goods was the sponge."° The growing 
trade between Germany and the Tripoli prompted some German trade institu- 
tions to report to the chancellor on their activities. One of these institutions was 
the German Chamber of Commerce (Zentralstelle für Vorbereitung von Handels- 
vertrágen). The German Chamber of Commerce, in their reports to the govern- 
ment, confirmed the importance of German trade with the province of Tripoli, 
and alerted the government that the volume of trade was not as sizeable as that 
of other countries, thus trying to encourage the government to develop this field. 
The reports also emphasized the need to take advantage of the business tran- 
sactions and sea routes that already existed there. This was especially true after 
the Ottoman Empire applied a unified customs system, like all European coun- 
tries had.' Of course, the German Chamber of Commerce was not isolated from 
the ongoing political events in Europe, and was well aware of the Italian efforts 
to control the province of Tripoli; they also noted the colonial development of 
the French presence. Therefore, the German Chamber of Commerce warned the 
German chancellor that, if positive and practical efforts to strengthen German 
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trade with this province were not undertaken, the situation would be difficult, 
especially given any new political changes in the region. The report presented 
Tunisia as an example of the deterioration of German trade that had occurred 
since France had taken control of the markets there.?? The report mentioned 
above referred to an important point regarding the connection between politics 
and economy, stressing that the success of German trade related primarily to its 
policies. The report further requested the government take a firm position on this 
subject, and explained that if Germany agreed on the occupation of France or Italy 
of the province of Tripoli then the country should enforce strict conditions to ensure 
its rights and to trade with the province to protect its interests. ^? Among the measu- 
res demanded by the German consul in Valetta named Tushar,” was the establish- 
ment of a German bank in the city of Tripoli. This was supposed to bea step forward 
in developing economic relations between the two sides. Moreover, because of the 
importance of this step, the consul insisted repeatedly that his governmentopen 
the bank." The government responded to these calls effectively and established a 
German bank in the city of Tripoli in 1905,96 known as the Hans Bank.” However, 
there is not much information about its activities or what happened to the bank. 


3.3 The German Consulate in the Province of Tripoli 


Many international political powers were represented in Tripoli, especially those 
powers with which the province of Tripoli had strong economic relations. Accord- 
ingly, there were representatives there from different European states and cities 
as well as representatives from Arabic and other Ottoman provinces that had 
political or economic interests in the province, such as Tunis.** The consuls were 
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considered observers of the situations in the country or province to which they 
had been sent because they were close to both the situation within the country 
and the political administration. Most of the European countries had opened 
consulates in the Ottoman Empire’s provinces, including Tripoli. For instance, 
Austria had had a consulate since the 17" century to take care of the Austrians 
and the Germans in Tripoli prior to the opening of the German consulate.¥? The 
German diplomatic representation was established late compared to other Euro- 
pean countries because of the internal political situation in Germany at that time. 
Before the German consulate was established, the Austrian consul was assigned 
to protect the citizens of what was called the Union of North Germany, supervised 
by Prussia. However, there were signs that some German citizens in the prov- 
ince! were under the protection of the British consulate, as well, and sometimes 
the Italian, but this was only temporary. This was revealed when some German 
travelers arrived seeking protection or requiring letters of recommendations. 
They would contact different consuls depending on the benefits that they could 
gain. For instance, when Gustav Nachtigal was in this place contacted the Aus- 
trian consulate, while Rohlfs sought protection from the Italian consulate.!^? 
Some Germans decided to be the ‘protection’ under some European consulates 
according to their personal and economic interests. The Austrian consulate was 
supposed to provide protection to the German citizens in the province of Tripoli; 
this was stated in the agreement between the two parties signed on December 6, 
1891. This agreement included many aspects, among them the commercial and 
political interests of both parties. Thus, the Austrian consulate carried out the 
necessary transactions for German citizens in the provinces where there was no 
German consulate and vice versa. All consuls were obliged to realize this agree- 
ment.'? The consulate of France in the province of Tripoli was founded in 1630, 
in the first phase of Ottoman rule in this region. The English consulate was estab- 
lished in the Ottoman province Algeria in 1585 and supervised both the English 
and Maltese communities as Malta was then subject to the English Crown. This 
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was after they signed an agreement cornering trade and diplomatic representa- 
tion, which provided them an opportunity to be in Morocco. Britain also estab- 
lished a consulate with Samuel Toker as the first British consul in 1658 after 
signing an agreement with the ruling government in the province of Tripoli in July 
1658.'** The British consul Warrington was responsible for number of citizens of 
different European countries, including Austria, from 1814 until 1826, as well as 
Hannover, Portugal, Sardinia, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and others.!^? 
With regard to Spain, it signed an agreement with the province of Tripoli on Sep- 
tember 10, 1784 identifying the political and trade foundations, with the first 
Spanish consul then appointed.'** Italy had also opened a consulate in the prov- 
ince of Tripoli in 1861." The Netherlands, the United States and Tuscany also 
opened consulates. Tuscany also signed an agreement between the Pasha in the 
province of Tripoli and the Lord Aksmot when he visited in 1816. It was agreed to 
open a consulate to be managed by consul Warrington, and this lasted until 1822 
when the Tuscan consul took over consular functions." ^? German diplomatic rep- 
resentation in the province of Tripoli was not like the other European countries, 
since it had passed through two main stages: first with its establishment as a con- 
sular agency, but not a full consulate, and then when the diplomatic representa- 
tion was developed into a consulate. Many questions from German travelers, 
traders and politicians arose that questioned Germany's presence in the province 
of Tripoli. These included the opening of a consulate there, the fate of German 
merchants there and the protection for them and their businesses? Gerhard 
Rohlfs had officially addressed his government in 1865 about the need for polit- 
ical representation in Tripoli and he expressly referred to the strong presence of 
other Europeans through their consuls. He mentioned that he personally asked 
some of them to ensure the protection of his journey and he thought this should 
be performed by his country. He also made a proposal to be the consul there.'*? 
He repeated his request several times supported by many factors, one of them 
his realization of the importance of the province and its characteristics, which 
he knew well, in addition to his strong relations with the Prussian King Wilhelm, 
who was informed personally about his journeys.^? But what was the govern- 
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ment’s attitude toward these views? There was a clear discrepancy between the 
government’s position and their individual demands to establish the consulate. 
The government considered the time not yet suitable, and that the number of mer- 
chants in the province of Tripoli was insufficient to justify opening a consulate. 
The arguments of the opposing party emphasized the historical evidence including 
the growth of commercial exchange between Germany and the province of Tripoli, 
which required diplomatic representative of the two sides. At that time Germany 
was ranked fourth after Britain, France and Austria in terms of their exports to the 
province of Tripoli. Before 1884, Gustav Nachtigal mentioned, the hanseatic cities 
and other German states were represented by Rossi, the official representation of 
the British consul.’** The province of Tripoli was viewed by Germany as a gate for 
the transport of German goods to central Africa, where Germany had established 
a political presence by the end of the 19% century.” As part of Bismarck’s more 
outward looking policies at the time, the government agreed to open a consular 
agency in 1884. Rather than a German, the person selected as deputy consul was 
Aghido Rossi, the son of Luigi Rossi, who was also Austria's consul in Tripoli. Rossi 
received his position informally, from the German Kaiser, on January 13, 1884 and 
began his work from that date.“ However, the consular agency was not opened 
until February of that year and it was not until January 15, 1885 that he took the oath 
of the office and had the responsibilities assigned to him. 


Votre Altesse a bien voulu m adresser sous date du 14 fevrier de 1 annee derniere, qui accom- 
pagnait le diplóme de sa Majeste 1 Empereur, en vertue duquel a daigne gracieusement me 
nommer au poste de Vice Consul de 1 Empire Allemand a Tripoli.’ 


Aghido Rossi owned a company in the province of Tripoli which was working in 
trade. He sought to be different, and he asked a German factory to produce a special 
flag for his company." The consular agency building was located in the old city, but 
its location has not been identified exactly. The German traveler Krause referred to it 
as being close to but outside the city wall, probably in the newly constructed quarter, 
like the consulate of the United States of America and the Austro-Hungarian consu- 
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late. In other words, it was located in the area of Bab al-Bahar, near to the Draghot 
mosque, while other information indicates that it was located in the Rabad, in 
the western part of the city.” Aghido Rossi continued as the German deputy consul 
until 1897 when he was removed from office due to complaints about lack of trans- 
parency and accusations of corruption. The complaint was presented by a certain 
Haller, who resided in Stettin (which belonged to the Germany territories at that 
time), and owned a factory that produced flags. He submitted his complaints to 
the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, stating that Aghido Rossi had not paid the 
debts owed. This included payment for the flag they had produced for his compa- 
ny.'% Ernsto Labi was assigned as deputy consul in the province of Tripoli on 
December 24, 1897.1! He was also not German, but belonged to a Jewish family 
from the province of Tripoli that was well known as they were politicians and 
merchants. The German Kaiser Wilhelm appointed Labi deputy consul because of 
his good reputation and qualifications required for the position. Moreover, there 
had been no deputy consul at this period of time.'* On April 12", 1898, the inau- 
gural confirmation was made by the Ottoman Empire approving him as the 
German deputy consul in the province of Tripoli.'% In the same year he took the 
oaths to exercise his new functions.’ He was also the consular agent for Belgium 
in the province.’ Ernsto Labi embodied the new way to be a consul in the new 
context of the latest Ottoman provinces of North Africa between the British and the 
French consuls, in competition for more control over the Ottoman land from the 
East (Egypt) the West (Tunis) and the South (Sudan, Chad, Mali, and Algeria). This 
is why Labi prioritized the documentation of political information and events as the 
other European consuls did. This was revealed in his reports to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Germany. All the information he documented contained both 
commercial and the political events. He wrote all correspondences in French. And 
the British National Archive mentioned that — he speaks and writes Italian fluently 
and has a fair knowledge of French and Arabic... He is a liberal minded - as it had 
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been used in foreign affairs since the 17 century, which was a source of some 
tension in the late 19" century with other German politicians, who argued that he 
should write in German.'* Other complaints by Hans Banks and German citizens 
residing in the province of Tripoli include the accusation that he was neglecting 
them and he was not taking care of German interests as he did for the Italians, 
and was not doing the required tasks properly.'* These complaints were submit- 
ted by Hans Banks who ran the German shipping company in Tripoli. The German 
documents indicate that the complaint from Banks contained information about 
the negligence of the deputy consul and that their situations were getting worse 
day by day. They believed that the German government was indifferent to their 
needs and they stressed that this was not the first time these concerns had been 
raised. Banks added that the German consulate in Tunisia was also neglecting 
them and provided information to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Labi had 
opened a new branch of an Italian company called the Navigazione Generale Ital- 
iana.'® This new company enabled the Italian ships on the coast of the province 
of Tripoli to sale to the coast. Banks believed that this might cause serious damage 
to German trade. He also explained that Labi was also supervising the Italian 
consulate in the province of Tripoli and he argued that was why he did not 
honestly encourage and protect German trade and activities. Furthermore, he did 
not meet the German citizens personally and listen to their problems or demands, 
but left it to the employees of the consular agency.!*? Despite these complaints, 
Labi continued in his position until 1908. However, the complaints mentioned 
above had strengthened the demands of those insisting on appointing a German 
citizen to this position. Padel, the general German consul in Beirut, stressed that 
these demands were completely false and lacking facts and evidence. However, 
as the result of these complaints, Labi requested to be removed from the position. 
Thus, von Bari, of the German Consul General in the province of Tripoli, had to 
transfer Labi's responsibilities to Albert Altmann UD Altmann held the military 
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rank of captain. He was appointed consul on April 2, 1908, during a period in 
which the Ottomans were trying to resist European expansion by increasing mod- 
ernization in the region.”' The documents of the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs state that, in accordance with a letter sent by Altmann personally, he had 
accepted the position and was assuming his responsibilities onthe same date 
mentioned above. However, he did not receive the approval of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment. Altmann was the deputy consul of the Reich”? and the first report he 
sent to the deputy of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated May 26, 1908.’ 
By September 1908, he had received the approval of the Ottoman Empire."^ 
Albert Altmann was a businessman who had business interests in the province of 
Tripoli, where he was living. He was also one of the people who complained about 
Labi. He was observed to have performed the consulate tasks in an effective way 
and he wrote all reports in the German language. He provided in his report’s 
rich information about the major projects in the province"? and emphasized the 
importance of the province of Tripoli for German trade. He also suggested estab- 
lishing a direct shipping line between Germany and Tripoli in order tooppose 
the French, British and Italian monopolies in the Mediterranean Sea. However, 
there were also many complaints against him. There was a report issued by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Berlin at that time that stated that the Germans in 
the province of Tripoli were not satisfied when he was the consul and that they 
suggested the government send a representative to visit them and explore their 
situations and to appoint someone else." Altman himself did not hide his dis- 
satisfaction. In one of his correspondences he indicated that the officials in the 
province of Tripoli did not want to deal with him on the pretense that he had 
been assigned to the position only temporarily."^ Altman continued in these 
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responsibilities for only 14 months. Then the task was entrusted to another 
German, called Paddle, but he did not take it up. He sent a letter to the chancellor 
that he woul go to the province of Tripoli to explore the situations first."? He 
arrived on June 17, 1909 and wrote to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
he was personally supervising the situation and that somebody called Gerenz 
(the name as stated in the document) had taken over responsibility for the consu- 
lar agency from Altman.’” In the six months after Altmann, the Italian consulate 
was supervising the German consular agency through its Consul General Julius 
Pestalozza."?° It was obvious from the German documents that Altmann had per- 
formed his duties very well and that he deserved to be honored by the govern- 
ment for his efforts. This was the opinion of the German government despite com- 
plaints against him.’** Voices were raised repeatedly during the time of the 
consular agency demanding the government establish an independent consulate 
in the province of Tripoli. This came from the German Colonial Association. They 
supported Rohlfs’ views and others who were advocating speeding up implemen- 
tation of this request. They expressed their demand clearly and in public, when 
the government submitted the request to the German Chancellor in 1899 that 
there should be an independent German consulate in the province of Tripoli and 
the person in charge should be a German.’ The same demand was raised by 
other influential persons such as the German Consul in Valletta on Malta, an 
island very close to Tripoli but ruled by the British. He submitted a report to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs explaining the general conditions in the province 
and stressing the need to open a German consulate to keep up with current 
events.'*? Another report issued by the German Foreign Ministry indicated the 
need to send a senior representative to assess the situation directly and confirm 
the importance of the province of Tripoli for Germany.'** Altman had supported 
that view in a letter to the chancellor, indicating that many of the powerful and 
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less powerful countries had consulates in Tripoli and encouraged Germany to 
do the same.'* The establishment of a German consulate in Tripoli was increas- 
ingly viewed as a necessity. This led to a transformation of the consular agency 
into an independent consulate managed by the Germans. The consulate was 
opened on November 16, 1909 and Alfred Tilger was appointed as the first consul. 
He was born in the German city of Aachen. Tilger studied medicine in Wiirzburg 
and received his degree in medicine. He had worked as a doctor in Germany and 
later in Milan, Italy, especially for the Germans who were living there. He also 
worked in the German consulate there. He traveled to Tripoli when he was 
assigned to the position, and continued until 1914. With the beginning of World 
War I he returned to Germany and continued his profession as a doctor.'** The 
Ottoman Government in Istanbul was contacted by the German authorities to 
inform them of the appointment of Tilger and requesting their approval." The 
information contained in the archives of the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
indicates that the consulate was officially opened on December 9, 1909.5? The 
information the Ministry received on the character of Tilger was encouraging and 
it seemed that he was the suitable person to represent the German Reich in the 
province of Tripoli because of his experience in this area. Tilger performed the 
consular task very well, and he was able to make many changes at the local and 
international levels despite the current circumstances, as Ali A. Ahmida depict- 
ed.'? Internationally, there was a trend to form alliances and to expand political 
and economic influence; locally the Ottoman Empire had started to change its 
policy toward the province of Tripoli, which had become the scene of the hidden 
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conflict between the Ottomans and Italy. Italy was conducting many projects in 
the province that, were more economic in nature but with more and more ambig- 
uous political intentions.?? Tilger was distinguished from the other consuls 
since he had a broader vision and was assisted by his experience as a doctor, 
helping the local people at many times, in addition to his strong personality. This 
prompted the Ottoman governor to trust him.”' His relationships also included 
many of the local people, which enabled him to be close to local events. He estab- 
lished his own library inside the consulate building that contained many docu- 
ments about the history of the province of Tripoli, maps, newspapers and some 
manuscripts. He was also interested in collecting the Italian newspapers and 
seeking to better understand what Italy was intending to do in Tripoli. He trans- 
lated all this information into German, and offered his own analysis.” He also 
analyzed situations and sent varied reports to the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. His reports offer rich information about significant events during this 
important period of increased change in this Ottoman province. They very often 
contained economic information, but also political details. For example, his 
report in 1912 contained information on new customs procedures that had been 
implemented by the new authorities in Libya. He wrote about the current eco- 
nomic activities in the Libyan ports such as al-Khums, Misurata and Zuwarah. He 
stated that all these ports had implemented the new customs system with refer- 
ence to the continued flow of Libyan exports to Germany.'?* This report contained 
mainly economic information. However, in 1913 his report contained varied infor- 
mation, speaking for instance about the war in Benghazi. Tilger reported on the 
battles between the Libyans and the Italians that had started in 1911 and contin- 
ued through December 1913. He offered some details about the battle of al-Kuyfiya 
that took place on November 28, 1911 and the losses to the Italians, who had 70 
soldiers killed or injured. He emphasized that the battles did not stop between 
the two parties, and that on January 16, 1913 there was a large battle known as the 
battle of Sidi Krayim al-Qarba’ and Italian losses were heavy, with 79 killed and 
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279 injured, while the Libyan mujāhidīn had captured 25 soldiers.” The war was 
taking place across the whole Ottoman region of Fezzan, Cyrenaica and Tripoli. In 
this context, diplomacy with the Ottoman Empire changed fundamentally. Italy 
started to re-organize the province of Tripoli in the context of Tripolitanian resist- 
ance. The Ottoman Empire lost the war in Tripoli after a protracted resistance. 
Italy had to find a way to implement new rule and demand new relationships 
with the local population. In early colonial Tripoli of 1911-1912, local elites had to 
follow Italian town-planning procedures for rebuilding the city and the infra- 
structure of the whole province.'” In this context, Italy needed to stabilize its 
relationship with former consulates and this may be why Italy had not made any 
comments on the presence of the German consul and had accepted Tilger as the 
German consul in Libya.” However, Tilger preferred to be dismissed from the 
position despite his good relations with the Italians. According to a letter to the 
chancellor from the German consul in Constantinople, Tilger wanted to leave the 
job for personal reasons in addition to not being able to perform his tasks under 
the circumstances of the Italian occupation of the province. This was not a formal 
request but was mentioned in a personal correspondence between him and the 
consul in Constantinople. The consulate in the province of Tripoli was officially 
under the direct supervision of the ambassador in Constantinople, who felt the 
need to inform the chancellor, but Tilger remained in office and did not leave.!?* 
In 1914, when World War I broke out, Tilger was in Europe, where he had been 
called by the officer responsible for collecting information about the east. This 
was Captain Rudolf Nadolny. Tilger informed Nadolny about the new German 
strategy toward Tripoli to be applied on the ground. The new strategy was directed 
towards working against the British in Egypt and the French in Algeria and 
Tunisia.At the beginning, Tilger was not convinced of the tasks assigned to him, 
arguing that these were not connected to the work of a consul. But then he 
returned to Tripoli to serve his country. He was supposed to be performing tasks 
such as: 

— Supporting the military operations of the German forces according to the 

available methods and constituents. 
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— Strengthening German policy in Tripoli focusing on the Italian side, persuad- 
ing them that the German presence did not intend to compete with Italy and 
that their interests were not opposedto Italian interests. 

— Supporting the al-Sanüsiyya movement that could be used by the Germans 
against the British in Egypt in raising the spirit of jihad against the French, 
who were the main enemies of Germany. These were the new main tasks of 
Tilger in Libya and he worked hard to realize them. At the same time, there 
was a German called Otto Mannesmann who was working with Tilger to 
realize these goals. Mannesmann started working in the consulate in October 
1914. It can be said that he worked as a communications officer between 
Germany and the Libyan mujähidin in the eastern part of the country with 
Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif. International developments and the formal alliance 
of Italy with of the main powers Britain, France, and Russia who were all at 
war with Germany spelled the end of the presence of the German consulate. 
Indeed, the German consulate in Libya closed on April 28, 1915. The consu- 
late properties were confiscated by the Italians until October 16, 1939, with 
the assigned consul Lepique in a newly built part of the modern city of Trip- 
oli.?? It is also worth mentioning that the Germans also tried to open a con- 
sular agency in Benghazi in 1911, but this project was not accomplished.” 


Political developments had led Germany to open a consular agency in Tripoli in 
1884, which became a full consulate in 1909. These institutions played vital roles 
and worked to develop relations between the two sides, especially political and 
economic relations. 
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4 German Economic Activities in the Province of 
Tripoli and Ottoman-German Relations in 1910 


German-Italian economic interests in the Province of Tripoli faced both German 
and Italian activities and ambitions in the province. Italian reaction faced privile- 
ges provided to some Germans in Tripoli directly from the Ottoman government. 
This is discussed in German archives based mainly on some statistics on trade 
activity between them, trade exchange and the different stages of its development 
from the establishment of a direct shipping line in 1889! gathered by Banks, the 
director of the company from 1906? to 1918. 

Before World War I, different phases of the relations depended on the rule of 
different Ottoman Sultans and the German Emperor. 1880 was the starting point 
of official German-Ottoman relations after German unification, which continued 
even during the deterioration of the Ottoman Empire. During this time, Germany 
supported the Ottoman Empire and relations strengthened until the heralding of 
anew relationship with Italy with the announcement of German neutrality during 
the Italian invasion of the province of Tripoli. The African continent had been the 
center of negotiations and competition between the European powers before 
World War I, leading to many agreements between the main European powers. 
Agreements involved Italy, Germany and the Ottoman Empire will also be the 
focus in this chapter, along with other agreements, in order to understand how 
the Italian occupation of the province of Tripoli happened. The Bank of Rome in 
Tripoli and other Italian actors took advantage, culminating in an occupation of 
Tripoli in 1911. The reaction of the Ottomans backed by the Germans was the 
declaration of a resistance jihad. The local people supported Tripoli with the help 
of Ottoman officers. A German health mission was sent from Germany in 1912 in 
order to help the mujahidin (local resistance) in their war against the Italians. Italian 
politicians considered the province of Tripoli to be part of their territories? and 
they did not allow any other party to seek economic or political influence over the 
province. This was obvious from 1907 when, for example, privileges were given to 
a certain German named Wachs.^ Italy was not happy with this decision. An 
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Una storia coloniale e postcoloniale, Carocci editore, Roma, 2011. 
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Italian ambassador was sent to the province of Tripoli in order to persuade the 
Ottoman government of their own viewpoint and to limit such privileges to the 
Italians.” This subject was the focus of correspondence between the German 
consul in Tunis and the Italian ministers in 1908.5 The correspondences also con- 
tained discussion on what had been circulating in Italy of late about the German 
interests in the province of Tripoli." Italy was closely following all the events 
taking place in Tripoli and they claimed that there were German weapon smugg- 
ling operations into the province.* Italy also showed suspicion when the Germans 
acquired properties such as land in the province, trying to establish settlements.? 
This could also be used to show the increasing German interests, in addition to 
the establishment of the new direct German navigation line passing Valetta.*° The 
German Hans Banks was behind the establishment of the maritime navigation 
line " and this helped Germany to greatly increase the volume of its trade with the 
province. This was more obvious in 1907 when its trade volume was six times 
higher than in 1906.” Credit was given to the new shipping line and to the German 
maritime agency Deutsche Levante-Linie shipping company Hamburg 1889-1970, 
which was managed by two Germans, Banks and Altman, with their ambition to 
expand their economic activity in Tripoli.? The German maritime agency, with its 
good services, offered its good reputation to many traders to transport their goods 
to Tripoli and handle their business with the province.“ In addition, the German 
maritime company Bremer Dampferlinie Atlas was operating in the province of 


5 Wathīgā A13216, Mursala min al-safir al-‘almani bi- Istānbūl ila al-khärijiyyä al-'almānīyya, 
20/8/1907, Ghanim, “al-Masälih al-‘almaniyya fi Libiya", p. 47. 

6 No names were given in the document. 

7 Wathigä 19, Mursala min al-qunsil al-‘almani fi Tünis ilā wizarat al-khārijīyyā al-‘almaniyya, 
12/4/1908, Watha’iq al-’arshif al-siyäsi al-‘almani. 

8 Wathīgā 324, Mursala min al-Oāhira ilā wizārat al-khārijīyyā al-‘almaniyya, 12/2/1907, Watha’iq 
al-’arshif al-siyäsi al-‘almani. 

9 Rafiq, al-‘Arab wa al- üthmäniyyün, p. 463. 

10 Wathīgā A13216, Mursala min al-safīr al-‘almani bi Istanbul ila wizarat al-khärijiyya al- 
“almäniyya, 20/8/1907, Ghanim, “al-Masälih al-‘almaniyya fi Libiya". 

11 Wathigä 242, Mursala min Istanbul ila wizārat al-khārijīyyā al-‘almäniyya, 27/12/1907, Wathā'ig 
al-’arshif al-siyäsi al-‘almani. 

12 Wathīgā A12274, Mursala min Hans Bänkis (Hans Banks) ilā wizärat al-khārijīyyā al- ‘almaniyya 
gisim al-shu’ ün al-qunsuliyya, 14/12/1907, Ghänim, “al-Masälih al-‘almaniyya fi Lībiyā”, p. 48. 
13 Wathīgā A19731, Mursala min al-safır al-‘almani bi Istanbul ila wizārat al-khärijiyya al- 
“almäniyya, 27/12/1907, Ghanim, “al-Masälih al-‘almaniyyafi Lībiyā”, p. 52. 

14 Wathīgā A10621, Tagrīr wakil al-qunsuliyya al-'almānīyya, bi- Taräbulis ’Altuman hawala al- 
auda‘ fi Libiya, 19/6/1908, Ghanim, “al-Masälih al-‘almaniyya fi Libiya", p. 60. 
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Tripoli in 1907 and participated in the increasing volume of trade there.” The 
Italian government established its own maritime line that linked the port of 
Tripoli and Misurata with Italy.' The project establishing a new line with Alexan- 
dria was supervised by Ernsto Labi, agent for Italian maritime affairs and later the 
head of the German consular agency in 1909. Labi was responsible for Italian 
trade activities at this agency starting from late 1907” and was simultaneously 
the manager of the Italian company Navigazione Generale Italiana, a company 
working in the city of Tripoli.'* Italy had also succeeded in opening the Bank of 
Rome.? However, Italy assumed that these projects alone were not enough to 
establish strong economic influence able to compete with the German presence. 
Thus, the Italian ambassador in Istanbul met the German ambassador there and 
informed him that they did not accept what had been done by the German traders 
in the province of Tripoli in 1907, and asked him explicitly to limit these trade 
activities? The Italians were also alarmed by the position of the Ottoman 
governor in Tripoli with regard to Germany, especially during the rule of governor 
Receb Pasha (1904-1908) in 1908. Receb Pasha refused to give the Italians any 
privileges and stood against their policy in the province.” Italians started to cam- 
paign against such governors and against the German economic interests specifi- 
cally. This Italian opposition to the German activities reached its peak when the 
Italian press published some investigations that warned the government against 
condoning these activities, and described the presence of the Germans as “a 
German colony in Tripoli”. This was because a former German officer named 
Hans von Lochow” had bought a piece of land in the province as an investment? 
following the issuing of the Ottoman land code on properties. The government's 
reaction was fast. The Italian foreign minister summoned the German ambassa- 
dor, asking him to provide a full explanation on this issue. The Italian fear esca- 
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lated to the degree that Hans von Lochow was accused of being a spy.” In fact, 
von Lochow came from Germany to settle permanently in the province of Tripoli 
and had begun to practice his life as a citizen of the province. He started to do 
business and trade in Tripoli. He bought a store in this city. In 1908 he extended 
his activity to the field of agriculture, renting a piece of land near to the center of 
the city of Tripoli from a British owner named Albert Lak. Later on, in 1911 he 
managed to buy another piece of land that contained 2.500 olive trees and 18 
wells. He sent a request to the German government for agricultural machinery 
and supplies to extract water and build a network to irrigate the land.” He 
announced that he was trying to convince other Germans, specifically from the 
city of Schwerin, to come to his farm and settle there.” However, Germany showed 
limited interest in agriculture in the province of Tripoli.” On June 1, 1902, an inci- 
dent happened to the German doctor Louay Brovsky, who was living in Süq 
al-Turk (market in the city of Tripoli) involving harassment by some hired Jews. 
They had been hired by some Italians to distribute advertisements that insulted 
him, which led him to sue them in court. As a result, the Italians Lentu and Techi- 
chio?’ were accused of incitement to crime motivated by political reasons.?? Their 
reasons were to keep the province of Tripoli from the political ambitions of the 
other European countries and to enable Italy to control the province.?? Italy was 
not satisfied with the results of their efforts to fight against the German economic 
presence in the province. These efforts did not stop any of the German activities. 
Italy then tried to involve other parties. A dialogue between the Italian and the 
British government was established. As a result, Marquis di San Giuliano, the 
Italian prime minister, expressed resentment about this situation. Di San Giuli- 
ano stressed at the same time that the Ottoman authorities represented by 
governors in Tripoli stood against any Italian economic activity while allowing 
the Germans to carry out many projects there. He used the example of the Germans 
being granted the right to build the port of Tripoli by the Ottoman government, 
while the Italians were denied the project. In addition, the Germans were allowed 
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to buy land in the province while the Italians were not.?* The German presence 
remained significant as they enjoyed special treatment by the ruling class and 
public alike. Moreover, German goods continued to flow into the province even 
during the period of Italian occupation, specifically the first year of the invasion. 
Despite this change in political atmosphere, the country continued to import 
materials manufactured in Germany, such as iron goods and some sewing machi- 
nes and other products.? The evolution of German political relations with the 
province of Tripoli left a positive impact on the economic sector in the province 
and contributed to the development of commercial traffic between the two 
parties. As the economy was closely connected to politics, any political progress 
reflected positively on the various other sectors. In Germany the rapid economic 
growth during the industrial revolution necessitated creating a new horizon for 
the disposal of production.” This was accompanied with efforts to support eco- 
nomic institutions by providing the raw materials that were needed from outside. 
The economic development resulted in increasing the wealth in Germany, which 
was estimated to be 11.000 million pounds in 1894, while it had reached 17500 
million pounds in 1910.** The economic growth was generated by mechanized 
industry. Machines were also exported abroad. Economic progress continued to 
move forward, strengthening the economic sector, which enabled Germany to 
assume a rank ahead of the United States of America and Britain in 1913.” German 
trade activities with the province of Tripoli began to grow gradually in the last 
quarter of the 19" century. German trade with Tripoli began in earnest with the 
initial stages of opening the German consulate agency in the province of Tripoli 
in1884 and the consulate in 1909. The arrival of German goods from Saxony, 
Nuremberg, Hagen and other German cities in the port of Tripoli in 1904 was evi- 
dence of the commercial traffic between the two.” Other evidence? could be 
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found in the German documents and statistics about the active economic life in 
the province of Tripoli and illustrated the greater interest of the German officials 
in the province. Statistics reflected different aspects related to the economy and 
wealth there. For example, a German report mentions the number of livestock 
owned by the local people in the province including horses, sheep, cows, camels, 
goats and birds.?? Some other statistical data found in the German Federal Archive 
in Berlin relate to a ship called Aegina, which started from Hamburg heading to 
the port of Tripoli on March 18, 1910. The report stated that the cargo load consis- 
ted of 200 kg wool, 700 kg buckshot, 300 kg Chinese ceramics, 3.000 kg iron pro- 
ducts, 2.000 kg enamel, 24.000 kg flour, 7.000 kg tar, 300 kg leather and 700 kg 
shoes cream.?? After this ship was offloaded in the port of Tripoli, it was reloaded 
with new goods from the province of Tripoli. These goods were transported to 
Egypt and Syria. The goods offloaded in Egypt included: 21.000 kg pigments, 200 
kg wool, 1.000 kg butter, 1.050 kg mats. The ship then headed to Syria carrying 
1.000 kg wool, 1.000 kg goat hair and 950 kg olive oil.^? In March of the same year, 
the ship Anatolia departed from the port of Hamburg, carrying 3.000 kg of tea. It 
was heading to the port of Tripoli, but first docked in the port of Belgium where 
the ship was loaded with the following goods: glass for windows (1.000 kg), sugar 
(55.000 kg), sulfur (11.000 kg), wool (500 kg), wax (600 kg). After the ship arrived 
in the port of Tripoli and was offloaded, it was reloaded with goods from the pro- 
vince and set off to Egypt.“ The export of German goods to the province of Tripoli 
continued during the year 1911 according to reports by Alfred Tilger, the German 
consul there. It included exchange of products like tea, beer, flour, steel products, 
machinery, and enamel. The value of exports by Germany to the province of 
Tripoli reached 56.828 Italian lira.*” The following tables 7^, 8**, 9% and 10“ illus- 
trate the amount of exports from the German port of Hamburg to the port of 
Tripoli, transported by cargo ships (see also Appendix 1). 
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40 Bundesarchiv, Die Kaiserlichen Konsularbehórden in Tripolis, vom Dezember 1912 bis Februar 
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Table 7: Goods transported from the port of Hamburg to the port of Tripoli by cargo ship Khythnos 
on May 19, 1910 


Type of Good Quantity in Kilogram"" 
Sugar 4.500 

Sulfur 4.000 

Iron product^? 3.200 

Iron product 1.900 

Glass product 500 

Copper 500 

Sewing needle 400 

Body cream 400 

Furnishing 300 


Table 8: Goods transported from the port of Hamburg to the port of Tripoli by cargo ship Anatolia 
on June 12, 1910 


Type of Good Quantity in Kilogram 
Beer 2.000 

Paper 1.200 

Rivet 1.050 

Iron product 900 

Shoe cream 510 


Manufactured leather 350 


Iron product 310 
Furnishing 300 
Manufactured leather 300 
Lamp 250 
Essence 150 
(Ammunition) lead 75 


47 All quantities were given in the report in kilograms. 
48 Itis to be noted that some goods were repeated with different quantities and no justification 
is provided. 
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Table 9: Goods transported from the port of Hamburg to the port of Tripoli by cargo ship Lipsos 
on July 19, 1910 


Type of Good Quantity in Kilogram 
Sugar 59.000 
Beer 1.700 
Spiritus 1.000 
Manufactured leather 1.000 
Color 700 
Iron product 600 
Eisenbach 600 
Lamps 500 
Wool material 200 
Sewing machine 200 
Tar - 


Table 10: Goods transported from the port of Hamburg to the port of Tripoli by cargo ship 
Galata on August 13, 1910 


Type of Good Quantity in Kilogram 
Sugar 118.000 

Beer 2.600 

Tar 2.500 

Glass product 1.400 

Paints 1.150 

Tea 900 

Iron product 400 

Ceramic 400 

Paper 350 


Manufactured leather 350 


Sewing machine 250 
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A report written by German consul Alfred Tilger illustrated that trade from 

Germany to the city of Benghazi between November 1911 and 1913 included pro- 

ducts like beer, tea, flour, iron products, and ‘Emil machines’. The German consul 

estimated the quantities in Italian lira in his report as follows: 

- From October to April 1912 the value of goods was estimated to be 56.828 
Italian lira. 

- From May 1912 to October 1912 the value of goods was estimated to be 128.176 
Italian lira. 

- From November 1912 to April 1913 the value of goods was estimated to be 
110.573 Italian lira.? 


These tables and statistics referred to the evolution of trade between the pro- 
vince of Tripoli and Germany. These tables show that trade was more organized 
in the first decade of the 20" century, when the largest and most industrial pro- 
ducts were exported to the province of Tripoli through the port city of Ham- 
burg.°° The German companies had a significant share in trade between the 
two parties; one of these companies was C. Sonnenkalb, which was a private 
company founded in Leipzig and focused on exporting tea to Tripoli.°' More- 
over, most private companies focused their operations on the mining indust- 
ries. They made considerable efforts to obtain the approval of the authorities of 
the province of Tripoli and the central government in Constantinople to pursue 
their activities in the province. The German private companies were at that time 
competing with the French companies, which were mainly interested in nitrates, 
which were very valuable. To give an example the company Aktien-Gesellschaft 
fiir Bergbau und Htittenindustrie in Frankfurt/Main submitted a request to the 
German government to obtain the approval of the Ottoman authorities that 
allowed them to search for nitrates in the province of Tripoli in 1911 (see Appen- 
dix 2). Moreover, after similar discoveries of nitrates in Tunisia, the company 
submitted proposals to cooperate with the Ottoman authorities there.” They 
were already in Tunis and asked to be allowed to work in Tripoli. Other German 
companies working in the province of Tripoli included a company called Abel 
und Schellenberg, which started in 1905 and faced strong opposition from the 
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Italian and the French.” In addition, there was a company named Deutscher 
Lloyd Transport-Versicherungs Gesellschaft Berlin, working in the shipping 
sector. The company complained several times to the German government about- 
the difficult circumstances in the port of Benghazi, such as it not being able to 
accommodate the large ships. In 1910, the company asked the German govern- 
ment for insurance against any risks or losses there.^ Other companies were 
working in Benghazi, such as H. Weickert und Enke, managed by the German Karl 
Sparig who arrived in Benghazi in 1900 to open the first branch of the company. 
Other German companies that worked in the province of Tripoli included: Hein 
und Co., Leipzig; Kastner und Toebelmann, Erfurt; Anton Robinson, Hamburg 
and Schneider und Rothacker, Alexandrien.” The commercial activities were 
pursued not only via these companies but included interested individual inves- 
tors engaged in different types of economic activities abroad. German travellers 
submitted reports and proposals to the German government back at home clearly 
highlighting and stressing the importance of the province Tripoli for the German 
trade. Furthermore, they stressed the need for the German government to take 
positive steps to control the market in Tripoli, which was to help in accessing the 
market in sub-Saharan Africa. This prompted the German government to give its 
permission to the industrial and commercial sectors to initiate trade and business 
operations in the region, despite the small volume of exports from the province 
to Germany. These included goods like leater,** ivory, goat’s hair,” poultry, nitrite 
and barley.”* A 1914 report states orange peel was also exported from Tripoli to 
Germany.?? The Ottoman Empire began different reforms starting with the efforts 
of Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839) who began series of reforms called Tanzimat. 
These were extensive and included many sectors such as the economy, education, 
military and agriculture.°° Sultan Mahmud II had initially focused on the conver- 
sion of state institutions from the traditional system to modern bureaucratic ins- 
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titutions. Reforms were announced in 1839, when a new tax system replaced the 
old one Pi These reforms were followed by the announcement of the constitution 
at the time of Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1876.9? 

The Ottoman sultans tried to rely on European aid for the success of these 
reforms, particularly Britain, which actually supported them at the beginning. 
It seems that the Ottoman Empire adopted some clearly European experiences, 
so that the Empire could cope with the developments in Europe and face the 
dangers surrounding it.9 The European ‘aid’ was delivered by the British ambas- 
sador in Istanbul, who had enjoyed close relations with the Ottoman officials who 
were responsible for implementing the reforms. Moreover, the Ottomans brought 
trained Germans to train the military forces Istanbul.** Meanwhile, the Ottomans 
sent their missions to study and to be trained in Europe, mainly in Germany. The 
Europeans, particularly the British, had for their part tried to put pressure on the 
Ottomans for substantial reforms to benefit the Europeans living in the Ottoman 
Empire and, in particular, that they be be treated equally to the Muslims. They 
focused their efforts on improving the status of some Christian denominations, 
such as the Catholics and the followers of the Eastern Church under the autho- 
rity of the Pope. Those Christians who benefited from the Ottoman reforms were 
from different European countries such as France, Austria, Russia and protestant 
Britain.9 The beginning of relations went back to before German unity, and were 
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either political or religious relations. Prussia had signed a trade agreement with 
the Ottoman Empire in 1761; it was, in fact, a treaty of friendship and trade and 
was renewed in 1790 and again in 1803.55 Prussia also played an important role in 
mediating between the Ottoman Empire and Russia to end the war between them 
through signing the Adrianople agreement in 1829.? The second war between 
Russia and the Ottoman Empire (known as the Crimean War) in the Balkans and 
Caucasus had started in 1877, when Greece declared war on the Ottoman Empire 
and Bulgaria. Russia had endorsed this movement and entered the war. Russia 
wanted to regain territory lost during the Crimean War and to end the Ottoman 
rule in the Balkans and the Caucasus. The Ottoman Empire lost part of its terri- 
tories in these areas in 1878.55 Ottoman-German relations also had cultural and 
religious aspects; for instance, a number of German Christian clergy arrived in the 
territory of the empire within the framework of missionary activities in the mid- 
19% century, specifically to Palestine.9? These missionary activities continued in 
different parts of the Ottoman provinces. 

Relations evolved over time even during the stage of the declaration of a 
unified Germany and the rule of Chancellor Otto von Bismarck as a strong politi- 
cian. Bismarck tried not to interfere in the internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire 
and what known as the “eastern issue"." However, political developments dicta- 
ted that he takes a position on current events. He then called for the Berlin Confe- 
rence in 1878 to settle this conflict, as mentioned above. Bismarck's position was 
clear: in the Balkan war between 1877 and 1878 he supported the Ottoman Empire. 
This was driven only by the political and economic interests of Germany. Rela- 
tions between the two sides had gone through two phases before the First World 
War. The first was in the time of Sultan Abdul Hamid II and lasted until 1908, 
when the second phase began with the coming of the Committee of Union and 
Progress to power in 1908, after ending the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid II in the 
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same year." The year 1880 was the starting point of official German-Ottomans 
relations after German unification. As noted above, the sultans hired German 
experts in their reform process. The first German to arrive was the officer Helmuth 
von Moltke the elder (born 1800 in Parchim), who was asked by Sultan Mahmud 
II in 1838 to assist in modernizing the Ottoman Empire's army." Von Moltke was 
the commander of the German armies that defeated the French in the time of von 
Bismarck. He performed great tasks for the Ottoman state such as training the 
military forces, and when he returned to his country he monitored the training 
from there.? The German officer von Dergultich also played an important role in 
the education and training of the Ottoman army. He was a teacher at the School 
of Military Staff of the Ottoman Empire. His task was to train the army in the 
advanced, modern German method to be able to catch up with the European 
countries in this regard.” There were other German officers, for example von 
Hofes and Camp Hofes,” in addition to the German army commander Colmar 
Freiherr von der Goltz, who arrived in Istanbul in (1882-1883) as head of the 
German military mission. The main task of the mission was to train the Ottoman 
army forces in accordance with the modern German methods.” To support these 
efforts, it had been agreed to provide the Ottoman army with German-made 
weapons, including the cannon called Krupp. This was in the time of Mahmud 
Sevket Pasha (ruled 1910-1912), an Ottoman general and statesman and grand 
vizier of the Ottoman Empire." In addition, a large number of Ottoman students 
were sent to study in Germany. Some of them joined the military schools in 
Prussia, while others were enrolled in other institutions in order to benefit from 
German expertise.”* A significant event that revealed the depth of German-Otto- 
man relations at that time was the visit of the German Emperor Wilhelm II and his 
wife to the Sultan Abd al-Hamid II in Istanbul. They arrived in Istanbul on board 
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of the German yacht Hohenzollern in 1889.? They were received by Sultan Abd 
al-Hamid II at a time when most European countries were competing for the favor 
of the Ottoman Empire. The visit of the German emperor at that time was impor- 
tant in strengthening the relationship between the two parties, as viewed by the 
Ottoman Sultan Di It is obvious that this visit came within the framework of the 
consolidation of German policy toward the Ottoman Empire, and it was a mile- 
stone in the distinctive political approach to strengthening relations with them. 
The German emperor tried to take advantage of the international situation by 
highlighting the role of Germany as a non-colonial power. He visited the Ottoman 
Empire again in 1898. During this visit he gave a speech in Damascus confirming 
the strength and resilience of the relationship between the two sides, and clearly 
pointed out that he would remain faithful to good relations with the Ottoman 
Turks and the Muslims in general.*' This visit can be described as a working visit 
where bilateral agreements were signed to implement a series of economic pro- 
jects in the territory ofthe Ottoman Empire; one of these projects was the Ottoman 
railway. The construction of the Ottoman railway started in the 1860s and 1870s 
with the aid of the British. Britain had obtained a concession to create railway 
lines linking the cities of Izmir and Aydin in Turkey, and in Tunis, another very 
telling example.” The railway between Izmir and Aydin was opened in 1867. The 
French also implemented some parts of the railway in Tunis and in the area of 
Levant (Biläd al-Shām).*? Later on, in 1888, a company was established with the 
help of the Deutsche Bank called Société du Chemin de Fer Ottoman d'Anatolie. 
This company was created by the Deutsche Bank to operate the Ottoman railway 
and completely took over its construction. This move came in the context of the 
competition between Germany and Britain to implement projects related to the 
infrastructure of the Ottoman state.** In addition, during the visit of the German 
Emperor in 1898, the Société du Chemin de Fer Ottoman d'Anatolie was granted 
the privilege of rebuilding Istanbul Haydarpasa Railway Terminal, which took on 
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its classical structure when constructed in 1909.° In addition, a contract was 
signed assigning the Société du Chemin de Fer Ottoman d’Anatolie and the Deut- 
sche Bank the task of extending the railway line from Izimit to Ankara, with work 
starting in 1892.°° In 1894, the company was granted a project to extend the 
railway as far as Konya in Turkey. Between 1900 and 1908, the company was 
given the task of extending the railway line between Damascus and Medina.* It 
was a part of the Ottoman Hejaz railway network that was supposed to extend the 
line from the Haydarpasa Terminal in Istanbul beyond Damascus to the holy city 
of Mecca. A public subscription was opened throughout the Islamic world to fund 
construction. The railway was to be a waqf.?? That is, an inalienable religious 
endowment or charitable trust.?? Moreover, they succeeded in obtaining a privi- 
lege permitting them to exploit the mineral resources discovered on both sides of 
the railway, specifically in Iraq, to a distance of 20 meters.*' The Germans realized 
through their explorers and travellers that Iraq was an oil and mineral-rich 
country. This was followed by the flow of German capital to Turkey, for example, 
the signing of a huge contract to build the railway line between Berlin and 
Baghdad, which was signed by Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1903.” Britain did not 
accept this contract and resisted the project in a violent way. The outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914 was a direct reason to block completion of this project.?? 
Other projects included developing the ports of Basra and Alexandria, establi- 
shing the German Bank of Palestine in 1899, cultivating cotton in Adana in 1905, 
and restoring the ships in the Marmara Sea in 1899, among other projects.?^ Gene- 
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rally, Germany managed to acquire 67 % of the total European investments in the 
Ottoman Empire by 1895.” It should be noted that the rapprochement between 
the Ottomans and Germans also included the cultural aspect. Germany opened a 
number of schools in the Ottoman provinces and some states under their rule, 
such as Palestine, in order to disseminate the German culture and language 
among the people of the sultanate.** Germany had also established a number of 
schools along a line parallel to the railway lines that they built. The Germans 
were involved in building schools in the Ottoman Empire, as were the French and 
the British.” The Germans tried to spread their educational system and culture. 
German-Ottoman relationswere improving rapidly when Italy invaded Libya in 
1911. Germany decided then to support the Ottoman Empire and tried to bridge 
the gap in viewpoints between Italy and the Ottoman Empire in Libya.** The situ- 
ation developed significantly in 1915, when Germany and Turkey agreed to attack 
Britain in Egypt starting from Libyan territory. Germany also supported the power 
and authority of the Ottoman Empire in its territories in Asia, where France, 
Britain and Russia were trying to pressure the Ottoman government to comply 
with their demands, whether in Syria, where France was involved, or in Armenia, 
which was within Russian's sphere of interest, or the issue of the railway line 
Berlin-Baghdad by Britain, an issue that directly affected German interests.?? At 
thattime, the German ambassador in London, Prince Karl Lichnowsky, announced 
that the goal of these countries was not to serve the interests of the peoples of the 
region, but to divide the areas and subject them to their influence without taking 
into account the authority of the Ottoman Empire.!?? Germany also tried to 
support Russia in their proposal to the Ottoman government to reform the Arme- 
nian states within their borders. The German position supported the rights of the 
Ottomans in the region, while Russia wanted to combine all the categories under 
one flag to be ruled by European or Christian Ottoman leaders. Germany then 
insisted on holding a conference, at which they adopted different local reforms 
primarily conceived to serve the interests of the residents.’ The situation in the 
Ottoman Empire was rapidly changing, especially when Union and Progress 
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ended the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1908. They declared him deposed by 
a decision issued by the senate with the approval of shaykh al-Islam Mohammad 
Diia'al-Din in Istanbul.*°? This coup received wide acceptance from most of the 
European countries, in particular France and Britain, and here began the second 
phase of German relations with the Ottoman Empire. Germany then began to 
apply the cautious policy designed by their ambassador in Istanbul, Adolf Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein. At this stage, Germany realized that it required a more 
active policy to protect its special relationship with the Ottoman Empire, regard- 
less of who held political power there. Thus, they announced their reservations 
about this change because of the special relations they had with Sultan Abd al- 
Hamid II. However, they were watching very carefully the rapprochement between 
the new government and the British and the French. Germany then tried to follow 
a policy of positive neutrality and reservation coping with the course of current 
events. The new Union and Progress government attempted to introduce new 
reforms and measures to serve the interests of the Ottomans first, and passed a 
resolution that included the abolition of foreign concessions; this did not satisfy 
the European countries. The situation developed further when the Grand Vizier’ 
Mohammad Kamil Pasha, who supported the Europeans, was isolated. Then the 
conflict on the demarcation of borders between the province of Tripoli and Tunisia 
emerged in 1910. The conflict was between the Ottomans and France about the 
eligibility of the province of Tripoli. Germany then offered to mediate to resolve 
the crisis peacefully, without resorting to the military option. Germany actually 
succeeded in resolving the conflict and in forming a Turkish-French committee 
that took over the task of demarcating the borders.’ Despite the fact that France 
was able to control some of the territory of the province of Tripoli, the issue was 
settled with the signing of the convention on the final demarcation of the border 
between the two sides in 1910. The German-Ottoman relationship remained 
close until the First World War, by which time Turkey had become very dependent 
on its ally. One example of this dependence is the commander of the Ottoman 
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fleet in the Black Sea, the German general Otto Liman von Sanders, appointed in 
1913. He was not new to this position, having supervised the training and deve- 
lopment of the Ottoman army in the past. Von Sanders achieved positive results 
in reorganizing and rebuilding the Ottoman army and sent a report to his govern- 
ment presenting his achievements.1°° He was accompanied by a number of other 
German navy officers who occupied important positions in the Ottoman fleet. The 
Ottoman authorities appointed the task of supervising the castles and fortifica- 
tions in the Dardanelles to the German officers.*°” At the outbreak of the First 
World War, Turkey then declared neutrality, but this position was short-lived, and 
Germany quickly convinced them to stand on its side after becoming its ally in 
September 1914. This was preceded by the signing of a treaty between the two 
sides at the end of July in the same year.'?* The agreement necessitated the com- 
mitment of both sides to neutrality toward the conflict between Austria and 
Serbia, and they were not supposed to intervene unless Russia entered the war in 
a way that threatened Germany and in turn Turkey.'?? Despite the serious political 
situation, good relations continued between the two parties by enhancing the 
cultural aspect, in particular, the establishment of the German-Turkish Associa- 
tion (Deutsch-Tiirkische Vereinigung). Even after the outbreak of the war, German 
projects continued within the territory of the Ottoman Empire. The Eastern News 
Agency was established in Berlin in 1915 and was directed by Max von Oppen- 
heim. The news agency played a major role in supporting the Ottoman Empire 
and the propaganda of the idea of Islamic jihad launched by Oppenheim. The 
main task of the Eastern News Agency was disseminating propaganda in the 
Ottoman Empire against the triple alliance, while the agency had also underta- 
ken a significant role in spreading news as well as German culture within the 
Ottoman Empire. One of the outcomes of its efforts was the establishment of the 
German-Turkish Friendship House (Haus der Deutsch-Tiirkischen Freundschaft) 
in Istanbul in 1917.'' The question that arises here is whether Germany was genu- 
inely interested in the completion of these large-scale projects in the framework 
of bilateral relations and the development of the Ottomans’ economic and mili- 
tary institutions, or whether the projects functioned as a means of non-military 
incursion into the region to undermine British dominance. The answer to this 
question lies in the fact that Germany had prospered economically and militarily. 
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Germany had controlled some areas in Africa, but remained a minor force in the 
region. This is why it looked to the Ottoman Empire as a partner first, and second 
because the latter extended its control over Asia. Asia was considered by the 
Germans as one of the vital areas for investment and exploitation of mineral 
wealth, as well as a strong market for their products and industries. Therefore, 
the Ottoman Empire was of high strategic importance for Germany. Cooperation 
with the Ottoman ruling powers would enable Germany to communicate with 
these areas without requiring the permission of the British, who controlled the 
majority of the sea ports at that time. On the other hand, the Ottoman Empire 
itself was inneed of an ally among the powerful countries that it could rely on, 
considering the ongoing political developments that had negative impacts on the 
empire and ultimately resulted in its losing control over large parts of its territo- 
ries to the European countries. The political positions ofthe German government 
toward the issues related to the Ottoman state, in particular, and the region ofthe 
Mediterranean were generally different from the other European countries and 
this was also the case in the issue of the province of Tripoli. 


Political Developments and International Agreements 


The competition between the main European powers made it necessary to engage 
in negotiations and agreements. It is illuminating to consider main and competing 
interests of these European powers before discussing the individual agreements. 

It was obvious that the African continent was the center of negotiations that 
led to many agreements between the European powers. This was the starting point 
in signing agreements between the different parties concerned with colonialism 
and economic expansion in Africa. The struggle over dividing Africa was con- 
ducted parallel to the process of dividing the properties of the Ottoman Empire 
in the north of the continent. The province of Tripoli was a center of conflict 
between Britain and France, specifically when both obtained contiguous colonies 
in Africa. Britain began to feel the danger of Germany as a powerful new state, 
especially after its victory over France. It subsequently developed a new policy to 
maintain its strength within Europe and thereby protect its colonies abroad, and in 
particular its strategic interests in the Mediterranean, Egypt, and India.'” Both 
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countries sent a number of travellers under the guise of geographical explora- 
tion and the study of natural phenomena, monuments, archeology as well as the 
history of the region. The reports presented by those travelers make clear that the 
attention of Britain was directed primarily toward the eastern part of the province 
of Tripoli, specifically Cyrenaica. The French focused their attention on the south, 
especially the city of Ghadames and its environs, in order to secure their colonial 
Empire. This was due to the location of Ghadames on the border with the Algerian 
territory which had been under French occupation since 1830. Ghadames was 
close to the Tunisian territory, which had been subjected to French protectorate 
since 1882. From these two regions they tried to extend their influence to Gha- 
dames.” Soon, Italy entered the conflict. The Italian politicians realized the seri- 
ousness and effectiveness of their expansion policy and correspondingly tried to 
take advantage of the situation in order to achieve their goals. At the beginning, 
Italy was interested in the eastern part of Africa, in an attempt to realize their 
ambition to establish a major empire starting from the east coast of Africa. Thus, 
from this standpoint, Italy struggled politically to gain control over the province 
of Tripoli, especially since Germany did not have any clear colonial ambitions in 
the region.™ It could be said that the preparation phase started at the beginning 
of the 19" century, Italy then focused its efforts to gain strong political acceptance 
from the major countries. As for Austria, it was seeking to establish an alliance 
with Germany because it did not have the power to enable it to engage in any new 
conflicts and thus ensure access to new gains through its alliances with Germany 
or other European countries. Russia’s position was different because of strategic 
interests as it was in an opposite position to the Ottoman Empire. It supported 
France and tried to prevent its collapse, to keep the balance of power in Europe. 
At the same time, its strategic interests required it to enter into agreements, even 
with enemies.' Germany's concern to strengthen its position in Europe led it to 
enter into a number of agreements and treaties that enabled the state to play an 
important political mediary role. Externally, Germany tried to secure its strategic 
objectives in Africa in particular.''* These are the goals that led von Bismarck to 
follow the policy of rapprochement with France to limit the power superiority 
of the British and at the same time to be an obstacle to any attempt at a French 
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attack on Germany.'” European powers engaged in agreements to ease the rela- 
tions between them. Amongst these agreements were those that helped Italy to 
occupy the province. The political role of and agreements signed by Germany are 
also viewed as significant. One example is the German Italian agreement of 1887, 
which helped the Italians to occupy the province of Tripoli. It is argued here that 
all the conventions and treaties were only a step toward avoiding the opposition 
of European powers that might prevent Italy from occupying Tripoli. Italy also 
benefited from other agreements that were signed by other European powers, 
such as the Anglo-French Agreement. 


The Triple Alliance (Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary) in 1882 


The Berlin Conference is considered the start of the political agreements between 
the European countries concerning their colonies in Africa and other regions. 
From that point, Italy tried to work with Germany and Austria-Hungary to attain 
colonies in Africa. This agreement was known as the Triple Alliance and was 
settled in 1882.!? It focused mainly on the issue of the common defence policy." 
Italy considered this agreement a foundation for realizing its ambitions. The same 
agreement was used by Italy as a defense mechanism against France, to stop 
France from expanding in the province of Tripoli as it had in Tunisia before.'?° 

It is worth mentioning that this alliance was restored several times. First 
in 1887, when Italy obtained a guarantee of military support from Germany if 
France tried to change the situation in Tripoli to its advantage or to expand its 
control over Morocco.' The alliance was next renewed in 1891, then in 1902 and 
again in 1912.” The three parties worked to emphasize retaining the situation in 
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North Africa. Italy was able to obtain a promise from Austria that the latter would 
restrain its ambitions in the province. This gave Italy the opportunity to extend its 
control there. The alliance continued to be the focus of European relations until 
the First World War in 1914.17 


Anglo-Italian Agreement in 1887 


Italy did not limit its contact to Germany and Austria-Hungary. Following negotia- 
tions with Britain, an agreement of mutual support was published in 1887. It was 
initially a secret agreement as it had been agreed in 1883"^ based mainly on mutal 
pledges to maintain the situation as it was. At the same time, Britain and Italy 
agreed to limit French influence in the Mediterranean. The main agreement spe- 
cified that Italy would support Britain in Egypt, and Britain would support Italy in 
North Africa.”* Thus Italy had British support for its political ambitions in Tripoli. 


German-Italian Agreement in 1887 


The Chancellor Otto von Bismarck signed a bilateral agreement with Italy; in this 
agreement Germany, stated the eligibility of Italy to occupy the province of Tripo- 
li.'”7 The position of Germany was clearly against France. It is obvious that most 
of the European powers tried to isolate France or form coalitions against it. That 
was the reason behind the German position in favor of limiting the influence of 
France in Tripoli and Morocco. Germany was prepared to provide military support 
to Italy when needed. By signing these agreements, Bismarck intended to defend 
Germany’s rights, to confirm its neutrality, and to preserve its position as a major 
power in Europe. This was in spite of the earlier German position, which was 
somewhat moderate toward the Ottoman Empire. The German Italian agreement 
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enabled both parties to work in accordance with their own interests. On the one 
hand, Germany guaranteed to keep Italy within the alliance, and on the other hand, 
the agreement ensured that an influential power depended on Germany, which 
paved the way for it to be involved in negotiations with other European countries 
sharingthe same interestsin the Mediterranean, such as Britain, France and others. 
Italy intended to enter into agreements with them to ensure its rights in the region. 
Article 3 of the treaty mentioned that, in the case that France extended its control 
over areas in North Africa, Italy would do the same to maintain its position in the 
Mediterranean. Italy was granted the right to take military action in the French 
territories in Europe in consultation with its ally Germany in accordance to this 
treaty.” It is worth mentioning that the same year witnessed bilateral negotiations 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary, and with Spain. The negotiations discussed the 
political activity of the Italians, who signed agreements with all the countries that 
were considered as obstacles ontheir way to occupying Tripoli, and thus had suc- 
ceeded in signing different agreements with them.'?? 


Anglo-French-Italian Agreement in 1890 


Italy succeeded through this agreement in receiving the explicit support of France 
and Britain to control the province of Tripoli. This agreement came shortly after 
the end of the Second Berlin Conference, and was signed because the conference 
did not refer explicitly to the right claimed by Italy in Tripoli. Thus, Italy engaged 
in individual negotiations with the major powers which resulted in the signing of 
an agreement on October 30, 1890 guaranteeing Italy what it wanted to achieve 
on the North African coast stretching between Egypt and Tunisia.'?® 


Anglo-French Agreement in 1899 


Britain and France were considered the largest European colonial powers, which 
resulted in the many intersections of interests between them that led to several 
clashes. In order to avoid any negative developments, both sides agreed to enter 
into negotiations and reached a fair agreement in 1889. In this agreement, zones 
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of influence for both parties were identified, both in relation to the continent of 
Africa and to some other regions.*' This agreement was viewed with suspicion 
by Italy, which considered it an obstacle to its presence in North Africa, specifi- 
cally in the province of Tripoli. Italy’s opposition was mainly based on Britain’s 
recognition of the French presence in Saharan Africa and the southern region of 
the province of Tripoli, which was formalized in the agreement.’” In this, France 
began to seek control over Morocco by initiating many activities in the sou- 
thern regions of the province of Tripoli and the west on the border with Tunisia, 
which was of course a French protectorate at the time. The Italians then started 
to express their concerns and opposition against the French political activities, 
prompting the French foreign minister to declare in 1899 that his country did not 
have any colonial ambitions in the province of Tripoli. This paved the way for the 
signing of several agreements between the two later on. 12 


Italian-French Agreement in 1900 


This treaty was a result of the agreement mentioned above, when Italy sought 
to work on several major directions to be able to mobilize the European powers 
to its side. Italy thus realized that there is nothing inappropriate when former 
enemies become allies of the day. This was accomplished with France, despite 
the previous disappointments, but that did not hinder the Italian attempts at 
rapprochement to keep France away from the province of Tripoli, with Italy thus 
starting to work effectively in that direction. The first step in this policy was to 
involve Germany as the strongest ally in mitigating the conflict with France. 
The real beginning can be attributed to 1885,* and again in 1898,P? when Italy 
took an important step and dropped the obstacles in customs and taxes against 
France. This paved the way for the creation of a calm situation that accelerated 
the understanding between the two sides and ultimately led to the convening of 
a secret agreement in 1900.96 This was followed by another agreement in 1901, 
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which focused mainly on Mediterranean politics." Through these agreements, 
Italy managed to receive the assurances ofthe French that they would not involve 
themselves in any kind of competition in the province of Tripoli.’ The deal inclu- 
ded the adoption of a dividing line between the areas of influence in the region. 
In return, Italy accepted the right of France to the occupation of Morocco.? Thus 
the rapprochement between the two countries led to a division of influence in the 
two remaining regions of Morocco and Tripol in the north of Africa Di 


Franco-British Entente Cordiale in 1904 


The Entente Cordiale was a significant part of the series of treaties that the Euro- 
pean governments consistently signed during this vital stage of history. These two 
major powers tried to overcome their conflicts, mainly what was called the first 
Morocco crisis, to sign an agreement in 1904. The first Morocco crisis occurred when 
Germany was concerned about the relationship between France and Britain after 
signing the Entente Cordiale in 1904!^' that ended the long conflicts between the 
two and declared Morocco a French sphere of influence. The entente made it possi- 
ble to allow French control of Morocco without undermining the internal balance of 
power in Europe. Thus, it gave the right to France to land its troops in Morocco and 
Britain was given absolute control over Egypt.'** Germany then tried to highlight the 
weaknesses of the entente and the new relationship between France and Britain. 
According to Jones, ? Germany made a dramatic movement to use the threat of 
war to stress to the European powers the significance of consulting Germany on 
imperial matters. Jones wrote that Kaiser Wilhelm II arrived in the city of Tangier in 
northern Morocco in 1906 and met the Sultan of Morocco, Moulay ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Hasan. The German Kaiser then declared Germany's support for the sultan's inde- 
pendence and the integrity of his kingdom, which made Morocco an international 
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crisis.'** France tried to offer a compensatory accord with Germany similar to the 
ones it had managed with other countries concerned with Morocco. However, 
Germany refused the offer and insisted on using the system of ‘diplomatic imperi- 
alism' to humiliate France and called for an international conference to decide on 
the future of Morocco." ^^ The Algeciras conference was thus held in 1906 to solve 
the first Moroccan crisis. Twelve countries, including Morocco, Britain, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal participated, as well as the American pre- 
sident Theodore Roosevelt.!* Germany's aim in the conference was to acquire 
political and economic gains in Morocco via ‘imperialism diplomacy’. However, 
it failed to achieve the required gains due to many factors." One of them was 
the basic judgment errors and diplomatic failure that overestimated the help that 
could be gained from Russia and Spain. The conference act included decisions 
to build upgroups of Spanish and French troops to protect the Moroccan ports, 
which were seen as important for the French colonization of Morocco." ? Despite 
these setbacks Germany tried to find another area in the Mediterranean region. 
Meanwhile, it worked on enhancing its relationships with other allies such as the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Ottoman Empire. Consequently, the province 
of Tripoli was considered in the German political and military strategy before the 
First World War. Despite the fact that Tripoli was not mentioned explicitly in this 
agreement, it was a cornerstone in the agreements that were signed after this 
date. This agreement was a significant turning point in the path that led the major 
countries to agree on controlling the region on the coast of the Mediterranean. It 
was the authentic beginning of the division of Europe into the two main encamp- 
ments that took their final form in the First World War. 


The Anglo-French-Italian Agreement in 1906 


Italy did not spare any efforts to get the full consensus and support of Europe. In 
this regard, Italy entered into a tripartite agreement with Britain and France in 
1906. This agreement explicitly identified the areas of influence of each party in 
North and East Africa and the Red Sea regions.'*? 
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The Italian-Russian Agreement in 1907 


The Italian prime minister had tried to sign an agreement with the tsar of Russia, 
Nicholas II. The agreement assured Russian support to Italy in the province of 
Tripoli. In turn, Italy promised to support Russia in the area of the straits of Bos- 
phorus and Dardanelles'^? and to hinder the expansion pursued by Austria in 
the Balkans. At that time, it was well known that Austria and Italy were allies. 
However, Italy was threatened by the expansion of Austria in nearby areas, 
which motivated it to support Russia more strongly. This agreement was a signi- 
ficant diplomatic support to Italy. In spite of the existence of several agreements 
that emphasized the need to maintain the territories of the Ottoman Empire by 
the major European powers, no real action toward this end took place on the 
ground.’ This was mainly because of the emerging ambition of the European 
countries that made each seek to strengthen its presence abroad. Moreover, each 
country tried to add new territories to provide the raw materials needed for the 
development of its economy. For instance, Britain did not respect its agreements 
with the Ottoman Empire when it obtained control over Cyprus in 1878, which 
had been under Ottoman rule from 1571. However, when the Italian government 
expressed its desire to colonize the province of Tripoli, it was supported by the 
British Foreign Minister Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881) without reservation.‘ 
Thus, Italy was able to sign a number of political agreements considered a poli- 
tical victory. It could take advantage of the conflicting interests of the European 
countries and successfully exploited these to occupy the province of Tripoli. Taken 
together all of these events amount to Italy's preparations to colonize Tripoli. The 
preparing efforts were twofold. Firstly it was performed externally and included 
signing the agreements mentioned above, secondly there were internal activities 
concerning the Italian state itself. Internally, the Italian government tried to con- 
vince the parliament and the political parties of the idea of invasion. 


4.1 Bank of Rome and Scientific Missions. The Italian Occupation 


Italy started colonization activities relatively late due to the fact that the country 
was only united in 1870 and lacked the military capabilities. However, Italy had 
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changed its policies in line with the rest of the European countries. One of the 
Italian objectives behind the establishment of colonies was the political gains 
that expanding its political and economic influence would bring. It sought eco- 
nomic gains to support its economy by finding new markets for its products and 
thus creating new sources of revenue for the state.’™ Italy began to obtain territo- 
ries on the African continent. It began first in eastern Africa, in Ethiopia, in 1882, 
but suffered a bitter defeat in the battle of Adwa in 1896. Italy then directed its 
attention to North Africa, specifically toward Tunisia at first, but lost it to France. 
Italy then proceeded to take the necessary measures to carry out a military opera- 
tion there. The government intended to prepare the ground in the province eco- 
nomically, politically and culturally before the declaration of war on the Ottoman 
Empire there. The Italian politicians were aware of the seriousness of the stage 
that they were preparing for, because the political situation in Tripoli was dif- 
ferent from the rest of its neighbors in North Africa. This region was under the 
direct authority of the Ottoman Empire, which was one of the obstacles that Italy 
faced. The other obstacle was the local population. The Italian policy-makers had 
to be careful about their steps in pursuing their colonial goals and they started 
to work internally to prepare Italian public opinion to accept the idea of sending 
troops to war on the coast of North Africa. This was considered a challenge after 
their defeat in East Africa. This was intensified when the left-wing came to power 
and assured people it would improve their standard of living and alleviate all 
the economic and social problems. Moreover, they launched the idea of migra- 
ting to new lands that would be later Italian colonies.'”* As the Ottoman Empire, 
specifically in North Africa, was regarded as disintegrating by the French and 
British governments, Italy launched a huge economic investment in Tripoli and, 
through schools for the Jewish population, created a division between Jews from 
Europe and Jews from Tripoli.'*” The Italians were very focused on all the internal 
and external affairs of Tripoli, and the Italian government became very sensi- 
tive to everything that would oppose its activities there, especially the efforts of 
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any other European country. One of these activities by the Europeans was the 
issue of identifying the borders of territories belonging to Turkey and the British 
in the border area between the province of Tripoli and Egypt in 1904."°® When 
the Italian government was informed of this agreement in 1904, they immedi- 
ately contacted the British government requesting an explanation. Britain then 
replied that this issue was not existent. The same happened with France, which 
repeatedly tried to gain territories at the expense of the Ottoman Empire in the 
border region between the province of Tripoli and the former Ottoman province 
of Tunis colonized by France.” This prompted Italy to propose that the consuls 
of Italy and Britain, as well as one employee of the Ottoman state, should solve 
the problem of the eastern and western borders. The Ottomans refused this pro- 
posal, and considered the issue an internal affair of the sultan. Their refusal did 
not deter the Italian government from repeating the attempt, insisting on having 
an active and major role in the conflict, but all their efforts failed. On the same 
issue, the Italian ambassador to the Ottoman Empire announced in 1891 that Italy 
would not accept any activities that might change the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean region, especially by the French. Italy was aware of the attempt 
by France to strengthen its presence in Tripoli through varied cultural activities, 
as it tried to open French schools in the province. This effort also included great 
pressure put on the Ottoman Empire. For instance, the French government made 
several requests to the Ottoman government to facilitate the work of its ambas- 
sador in Tripoli. In this instance, France succeeded in getting the permission of 
mutasarrifiyya of al-Khums to build a church and a residence for priests in the 
city of al-Khums in 1903.160 

The question that arises here is what the motives of France were in imple- 
menting all these activities inside the province of Tripoli at this particular time 
considering the agreements they had already signed? The answer to this question 
was that, at this stage, France did not intend to gain benefits from Tripoli but 
intended to use it to exercise pressure on the Italian government to compromise 
and reach a settlement satisfactory to both parties in the region of North Africa Int 
The press also played a major role as the Italian newspapers had been writing 
about the activities of France in the disputed areas with the Ottoman Empire. 
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They worked to highlight the attacks by France on the borders of the province. 
They did not ignore the news that the French were trying to obtain the privilege 
of building the port of Tripoli in 1905.'% The Italian government then started to 
investigate this information supported by the press. This prompted France to 
immediately declare it as rumors to reassure the Italian government.! The Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs named Tatony!9 explained this issue in the Italian 
Senate. The Italians then assigned their ambassador to the Ottoman Empire to 
clarify the iltalian policies with the Ottoman sultan. He argued that they were 
only intended to maintain the situation in the region and that their goals were 
purely peaceful. The main argument used by the Italians to explain the situation 
was that if the Sultan granted any privileges in the province of Tripoli to other 
countries, this would negatively affect their economic interests and would there- 
fore inevitably lead to force the government to change its policy toward the Otto- 
mans.!66 Germany was also attacked by the Italian press because Italy sought 
to strengthen its in the internal affairs of the province. The newspapers then 
doubted the German intentions, stressing that their activities were not only eco- 
nomic in nature but that they sought to control the province politically.'% The 
newspapers indicated openly and directly that Germany was seeking to take 
control of the important port of Tobruk by leasing it from the Ottoman govern- 
ment, but went even further by stressing that there were negotiations taking 
place between the Ottomans and the Germans.!6? Germany was also subjected 
to propaganda from the French and British newspapers, as they tried to depict 
Germany as suspicious and mistrusted considering its activities in North Africa 
generally and in Tripoli, specifically. That was after Germany had tried to mediate 
between the Ottomans and the French on the issue of the borders between Tri- 
politania and Tunisia. The French press wrote then that Germany was seeking to 
internationalize the issue, especially with regard to the oasis of Janet,'°° located 
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near the confluence of influence between the province of Tripoli and Algeria, and 
Germany was accused of defending the Ottoman Empire."? Generally, Italy was 
supported by the flexibility shown by the European countries that measured the 
political situation according to their economic strategic interests and all agreed 
that the Italians should focus their efforts on their goal of occupying Tripoli. In 
doing so, they intended to keep Italy away from other regions like the Balkans, 
for example, and thus Italy found the support of all the Europeans. 1889 could be 
considered as the actual beginning of the Italian penetration into the province of 
Tripoli, especially with regard to the cultural aspects like schools, language and 
mass media, and extending the work of the Bank of Rome." The Bank of Rome 
was expanding inside the province,’ as it opened branches in Benghazi,’”? in 
Darna,” and in Gharyan in 1907’ in addition to the branch in the city of Tripoli. It 
conducted initially normal banking activities, then started to buy agricultural land 
from the local population and paid very high prices,”% prompting many of the local 
people to sell their land. Moreover, the bank started to grant the local population 
loans. A guarantor was needed to repay the loan later if the recipient was unable to 
repay it. A debtor who was unable to repay had his land confiscated.” This helped 
the Italians to establish a huge economic base in the province of Tripoli. The Bank 
of Rome also established companies that came to be administered directly by the 
bank officials and succeeded in attracting a number of Libyan citizens to work for 
these companies."? Information indicated that the number of these workers ranged 
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between 200 and 300. The activities ofthe bank varied to a great extent and were 
all done under the guise of investments in the province and the introduction of 
modern industries that included e.g. an ice factory, an olive oil factory and varied 
other projects. All these projects aimed to introduce the Italian influence into the 
province. As aresult, Italy managed to acquire 22% of total foreign trade with the 
province of Tripoli in 1911.1” The staff of the bank were involved in collecting as 
much information as possible about the province while trying to win the trust of 
the local people and prepare them to accept the Italian presence on their Land 197 
The Italian government started to establish a number of Italian schools within 
the province,'*' in addition to the Italian schools already opened in 1876 during 
the reforms (Tanzimät) and in 1878!? (both were located in the center of the city 
of Tripoli). Later on, the Italian government opened eight more schools in some 
other coastal cities such as Benghazi, in which they opened five schools. In Derna 
there were two schools, and three schools were opened in al-Khums in 1911." 
Italian sources estimated the number of students enrolled in these schools at 
about 3.000 pupils in 1911, a figure reflecting a widespread interest in learning 
the Italian culture. The project was supported by the Italian government, which 
dedicated 46.000 Italian liras per year to ensure its success.'^* It is worth menti- 
oning that some of those schools taught in both Italian and Arabic, side by side, 
as a way to attract a large number of Arabs who wished to teach their children the 
Arabic language and refused to let them into schools that taught only Italian. It 
is notable that education in these schools was free.!* Italy also sent a number of 
scientific and medical missions to identify some of the natural phenomena, the 
geography of the area, and to study some medicinal plants and herbs. al-Harir 
mentioned that these were sometimes connected to colonial aspirations and not 
just scientific missions.'® They succeeded in collecting accurate information 
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about the geography of the province.' The Italian government sent a group 
of specialists to study the nature of the coast of the province of Tripoli. These 
specialists reached the city of Tripoli as sponge hunters and actually worked in 
this field there, which allowed them to carry out comprehensive surveys of the 
coast and present to a thorough study to the Italian authorities and the Ottoman 
Empire.'** Among the most important of those missions was that of Count Sforza, 
which arrived inTripoli in 1910. Sforza, who was the head of the mission, claimed 
that they had come to search for minerals, and specifically to detect phosphate. 
However, the real motive behind their activities was revealed later: they were on 
a military mission to draw strategic military maps.'*? The Ottomans then arrested 
the members of the mission and some of them were put in jail; the O’Shea Lau- 
sanne treaty (between the Italians and the Ottomans) freed them in 1912.'% The 
Italian government also encouraged Italian citizens to migrate to the west of the 
province of Tripoli,'?" and by 1911 there were 620 Italian citizens there.’ 

Some Ottoman governors played a major role in hindering the Italian mission 
in Tripoli; these include Receb Pasha (1904-1908). Receb Pasha was aware of the 
seriousness of the situation; this was revealed in his many efforts to introduce 
reforms and to develop the military forces in Tripoli. In addition, he established 
schools as an effort to raise the level of education and awareness of the local 
population to the level demanded by the events and possess the ability to con- 
front Italy, as he was aware of the Italian attempt to occupy the country.?? Receb 
Pasha was not the only governor who stood up to the Italian project. Governor 
Ibrahim Pasha (1910-1911) was also highly aware of the extent of the Italian colo- 
nial project and influence over the country. He very soon began to fight against 
this project by organizing the conscription and training of volunteers from the 
local population. Ibrahim Pasha also worked hard to obstruct the activities of the 
Bank of Rome, and contacted the government in Istanbul to provide the latest on 
Italian colonial intentions, but he did not receive any response to those reports.'* 
Instead, the Ottoman Empire issued an order to immediately open a branch of the 
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Ottoman Bank in the province of Tripoli in 1906,^ to work together with their 
Agricultural Bank, which had been established previously. The government then 
decided to reduce the profit margins from 6% to 4% in response to the Bank of 
Rome's activities to access land. They also issued a decree to facilitate all the 
procedures for the citizens and not to impose tough conditions. Moreover, they 
emphasized to the bank's administration that in cases oflosses they should resort 
to the Ministry of Finance to compensate themand not to impose taxes on the 
people of Tripoli. However, the government was cautious in implementing these 
procedures, which were discussed secretly. The governor was asked to be cau- 
tious in implementing these procedures so as not to attract the attention of the 
Italians or other European countries. The government of Ibrahim Hakki Pasha 
(1910-1911) in the Ottoman capital was not in a position to fulfill the serious 
responsibilities entrusted to it (it was in a difficult situation due to the onset of 
decline within the empire at the same time), which is why it disregarded these 
warnings when alerted to the imminent danger in the province of Tripoli.'?° The 
government then took a very dangerous act in response to the pressures of the 
Italians and isolated the governor Ibrahim Pasha in September 1911, and did 
not send someone to take on his responsibilities. This allowed the Italians to 
reveal their true intentions!” and take the initiative to send parts of their fleet 
to the Mediterranean, particularly off the coast of Tripoli. They demonstrated 
their force as a prelude to the invasion. At that time the country was suffering 
of poor conditions due to the negligence of the government of Ibrahim Hakki 
Pasha, which withdrew a large number of soldiers sent to Yemen for the neces- 
sities of security. The government did not replace the soldiers.'** The internal 
political situation in the province of Tripoli helped Italy to succeed in most of 
these activities; the province was being neglected by the government in Istan- 
bul due to the difficult political situation in the empire (distance between the 
province and the center of government). Not enough reforms had been conduc- 
ted in the province, especially the reforms required at this crucial stage, except 
for the efforts of individual governors in Tripoli. On September 27, 1911, Britain 
and France confirmed an alliance against the Italians and Ottomans. An eco- 
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nomic and strategic competition pushed Italy to engage more in the direction 
of a military occupation in the region.?? The Ottomans did not estimate the 
Italian motives in the way they deserved; they thought that if they provided all 
the necessary measures and procedures that they could deal with the situation. 


The Italo-Turkish War in 1911 


Italy was determined and declared war on the Ottoman Empire on September 29, 
1911. The Italian military fleet was composed of 23 ships carrying 40.000 troops. 
They attacked the center of the city of Tripoli. Another military fleet was directed 
toward the east; some historical documents state that the fleet consisted of 36.000 
troops, in other sources 32.000 troops??? arrived on 19 ships. They were under the 
command of General Ottavio Bricola and their destination was the city of Beng- 
hazi.” Thus the Italian navy sequentially attacked the coastal cities of Tripoli 
and al-Khums, Benghazi, Darna and Tobruk in the first days of October??? They 
first concentrated their attack on the port of Tripoli, and succeeded in sinking 
a number of ships anchored there. They were also able to destroy the maritime 
telecommunication line that connected Tripoli to Istanbul on October 3, 1911.?9? 
This was the first day of the Italo-Turkish war in Libya. The Italians were able to 
reach the city of Tripoli on October 5.*%* The German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
had received news of the attack via a telegraph sent by Alfred Tilger.” Faced with 
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this violent attack there was no option available to the local population and the 
local government other than to resist using the available weapons, which were 
few and some were very old 206 Despite the lack of weapons and the lack of suffici- 
ent forces, they resisted and were accompanied by some of the Turkish officers. 
Nashat Pasha, the governer of the province of Tripoli in 1911, was in charge. He 
was based in the western region, and had taken the area of al-Aziziyah has, a 
military base 207 The Ottoman Empire then entered into direct negotiations with 
the Italians in order to settle the war in Libya.’ The negotiations were held in 
Lausanne in Switzerland and resulted in the signing of an agreement between the 
two sides, known as the Treaty of Lausanne, on October 18, 1912.” The Ottomans 
then withdrew from the province of Tripoli, which was then named Libya. The 
Ottomans announced that Libya was being granted independence, even if Libya 
was then occupied by Italy. The Ottomans left Libya to face its destiny to Italy.?!? 
However, the Ottomans retained some of their concessions in Libya, such as the 
appointment of staff for religious affairs in 1912," and allowing the people to 
pray for the Ottoman Sultan in mosques. 

The residents of Libya were exposed to a harsh policy by the Italians during 
the occupation.?” The Italians restricted the movement of people and placed 
a blockade on the whole country to prevent the arrival of any aid or weapons. 
They also placed strict controls on the borders, which led to a severe shortfall in 
food and other consumer goods that had been imported. This blockade had very 
negative impacts on the prices of the available goods, which became much more 
expensive. The drought that hit the country in 1911 made the situation worse.” 
According to a report?" in the German political archives on the general situation 
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in Tripoli in 1911, the agricultural harvest of that year was very poor and poverty 
was widespread among the population of the city of Tripoli. It also stated that 
the number of beggars on the streets had greatly increased. The report menti- 
oned that this situation was not unique to this city and that the same phenome- 
non could be witnessed in other parts of the country. Moreover, the report stated 
that prices of buying or renting land or houses had increased significantly.^? The 
report illustrated that the many battles that had taken place had damaged agri- 
culture fields in rural areas. Consequently, there was a severe reduction in the 
production of oranges, olives, palm trees and others.?! 


4.2 Jihad in Libya and the German Position toward it 


The Libyan fighters were called mujähidin and the whole war against the Italians 
declared as jihad. The term Libyan mujāhidīn is also used in this book to describe 
the mujähidin in Libya and it does not mean that this was a nationalist move- 
ment.”'” Many of the mujāhidīn refused to recognize the treaty of Lausanne and 
decided to proceed with jihad. They regarded the treaty of Lausanne as having 
surrendered the country to its enemies. Thus, the Islamic jihad and the Libyan 
jihad were officially announced as a response to Italy's declaration of war against 
the Ottoman Empire in September 1911. Even if jihad in Libya at that time was not 
a nationalist movement, the jihad movement was composed of many local move- 
ments. The majority of the local movements were coordinated by tribal leaders. 
Using the weapons that were available to them, they launched attacks on Italian 
encampments, cities, or centers of occupation. It is worth noting that the majority 
of fighters in the various independent local movements were not trained soldiers, 
but took part as part of an ideological battle against Italian occupation. Neither 
did they come from any particular social class, but represented all sections of 
Libyan society. In addition to mujähidin they were also referred to as volunteers. 
These fighters were joined by troops from the Ottoman forces, who had a greater 
degree of military training. 

Among the mujāhidīn was Sulayman al-Barüni, who was one of the mujāhidīn 
leaders in Yafren in the Western Mountains, Mohammad Süwf al-Mahmüdi who 
was the tribal leader of al-Mahamid tribe in north east of the city of Tripoli, and 
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Mohammad ‘Abd al-lläh al-Büsayfi, one of the mujāhidīn leaders in the Western 
Mountains and others.”'* One of the well known mujähidin was Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif al-Sanüsi, who belonged to al-Sanüsiyya political — a religious Sufi 
order, tribe and political movement?” that played a major role in the history of 
Libya. The movement and its relations with the Ottomans were important.??° 
Following the outbreak of war between the Italians and the Libyan mujähidin 
in Libya, Germany sent a number of journalists to report on what was going on 
there and to evaluate the situation. Not only Germany, but also Britain and France 
had reporters in Libya.” Nevertheless, the Italian politicians were suspicious of 
the activities of these reporters and put many obstacles in their wa 277 They also 
imposed strict censorship on all reports that were sent to Europe before they were 
published. These actions led some German journalists and others to stop their 
work and return to their countries, reporting the harassment of the Italian autho- 
rities.?? As the conflict developed and, following a number of unequal battles 
between the Libyan mujāhidīn and the Italians, the Italian government released 
a decree on November 5, 1911 announcing its suzerainty over all of Libya." In 
return, Germany issued a rejection of this decree, followed by France and Bri- 
tain.?* The German rejection meant that this decree was not granted internati- 
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onal legitimacy. However, this uncompromising attitude did not last long, espe- 
cially after the signing of the Treaty of Lausanne in 1912. It seemed that if Italy did 
not succeed in imposing political and military pressure on the Ottoman Empire 
and some European countries, Italy could not sign that agreement. It led to the 
international recognition of the Italian existence in Libya even if it was not expli- 
citly announced. Even if Germany initially opposed Italy's aims, strategic inter- 
ests and the political and economic relations with the rest of Europe determined 
its position in the end. Thus, the German government in Berlin was primarily 
serving its interests, which is why it had declared its opposition at first, and then 
changed its decision and declared its support of the Italians. They maintained 
their strong relationships with the Ottoman Empire in parallel with their support 
for the Libyans.**% 

A number of German officers were fighting on the frontline alongside Enver 
Pasha and his mujāhidīn in the city of Derna in the far eastern part of Libya 
against the Italians. These officers sent their reports to the government in Berlin; 
among those officers was the Baron von Dalwing.?" Furthermore, they had taken 
on the task of helping the Turkish leaders in the management of war battles and 
organizing the mujähidin and those Germans can be described as guides for mili- 
tary operations.?5 This German position was echoed by the leaders of the Islamic 
Libyan jihad, in particular by Sulayman al-Bärüni, who led the jihad movement in 
the western part of the country, specifically the area of the western mountains. He 
trusted the German Emperor Wilhelm II and believed he was pursuing a moderate 
policy toward Libya. He also worked to spare the country from entering war on 
a number of occasions. From this point, Sulayman al-Barüni (1872-1940) was in 
contact with the German emperor several times, especially after the signing of the 
Treaty of Ouchy in 1912 between the Italians and the Ottomans. His initial message 
dating to December 27%, 1912 required Germany to recognize Libya as an indepen- 
dent state that had its existence based on that convention. On January 4", he sent 
another message asking the German government to protect the Libyans and their 
rights. He asked the emperor of Germany to do his best to influence the king of 
Italy, considering that they were allies, and make him announce the indepen- 
dence of Tripoli. He also asked the emperor to impose pressures on the Italians to 
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withdraw their forces from Libya.?? He pointed to the uncivilized methods pursued 
by Italy in Libya, including but not limited to paying some local leaders to stop 
fighting against them and join the Italian army, which would lead to a weakening of 
the Libyan front.?? Sulayman al-Bärüni resumed his contact with Germany in 1913. 

Following the signing of the Treaty of Ouchy in Lausanne (1912), the leaders 
of the independence movements were divided as to how to respond to the new 
developments. One faction argued for continued conflict with the Italian forces, 
whilst the other faction preferred the option of negotiation on the basis of the 
treaty. Sulayman al-Bärüni belonged to the former faction, even going so far as 
to proclaim the independence of Tripolitania. As Italian hostilities continued, he 
decided to travel to Turkey, where he was elected a general for the West Mountain 
Front in the Turkish Council of Commissioners. The majority of the independence 
fighters and a number of tribal leaders supported al-Bärüni and by this stage he 
was also supported by the Ottoman state.”' His requests to Germany to support 
the nationalist movements stressed the country's desire and ability to be inde- 
pendent from foreign rule. Germany continued its support for the independence 
movement in Libya which became more explicit during World War I. Germany's 
position had become very complicated due to the alliance with Turkey. They were 
seeking to use Libya as a base to attack the allies in North Africa (Britain, France 
and Italy). At the same time, Italy controlled Libya, which until that point was 
neutral and had not announced joining any of the parties to the conflict in World 
War I. Thus, Germany had to take steps to ensure the achievement of its inte- 
rests. Germany tried to influence Sayyid? Ahmed al-Sharif, the commander of 
the mujāhidīn in eastern Libya, to stop the war against the Italians and to start 
fighting the British in Egypt. However, when Italy declared Italy's accession to 
the Allies, Germany began to reconsider its position and pursued a comple- 
tely different policy; it began providing financial and military support to the 
mujāhidīn in their war against the Italians.” German forces managed to pene- 
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trate the blockade imposed by the Italian troops on all sea ports that could be 
used to bring weapons into Libya. The blockade was evaded using German sub- 
marines. The aid was unloaded at the cities of Sirte, Misurata and Tobruk in 
1915. At the same time, German aid reached the mujāhidīn more indirectly, as 
in the case of a convoy loaded with about 2.000 Mauser guns, which had been 
made in Germany. This was in addition to six mountain defenders with ammu- 
nition and some other equipment. The weapons were delivered by an officer 
working for the British occupation forces in Egypt, who delivered the weapons 
to the mujāhidīn across the Egyptian-Libyan border.?™ In the eastern part of 
Libya, German support for the men of the Libyan resistance was a source of great 
concern to the Italians as well as to the British in Egypt. They had been watching 
the situation closely, inspecting the German intervention and continuous aid pro- 
vided to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif via Istanbul.?® The delivery of Germany mili- 
tary aid to the Libyan mujāhidīn was not an easy job as the country was under 
strict observation by the Italian forces, especially the borders. In addition, the 
British supported Italy in their observations, particularly after Britain’s recogni- 
tion of the Italian ambitions in Libya in the Secret Treaty of London (April 26, 
1915) and the British-Italian agreement of July 31, 1916.6 Following these agree- 
ments, Britain intensified its efforts to prevent German interference in Libya.’ 
It was obvious that Germany was working to strengthen its position as a poli- 
tical force in the Mediterranean, despite the Turco-Italian signing of the Treaty 
of Ouchy in October 1912, which confirmed the influence of these two countries 
over the region and implied that other countries should refrain from interfering 
in the situation. Despite this, Germany continued to support the Libyans in their 
armed struggle against Italy.” Although the social history of Tripoli is not the 
main focus of this study, it is worth noting that the population of this region suffe- 
red badly as a result of the political and military conflicts. The Italian leadership 
imposed a blockade on Tripoli to prevent weapons and other forms of support for 
the mujāhidīn from entering the city. At the same time, surveillance of the borders 
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led to a decrease in the amount of food supplies that could enter the country. This 
created a rise in food prices and a decrease in the market availability of basic 
foodstuffs. The situation was complicated further by a drought in the same year, 
which also caused a sharp drop in the agricultural output of the country. A report 
inthe German political archives describing the general situation in west Tripoli in 
1911 refers to the poor yield of this year, linking it to a rise in poverty and an incre- 
ase in the number of beggars in the streets. The author of the report notes that the 
situation was not limited to Tripoli, but that other regions of Libya were affected 
by the same degree of poverty, with the same results. The same document notes 
that the military conflict between the mujahidin and the Italians had a negative 
effect on the agricultural yield of the region and that the orange trees, olive trees 
and date trees were particularly badly affected.^? 

Despite the orders issued from Istanbul on October 4, 1911 to the Ottoman 
troops to withdraw from Libya and the subsequent withdrawal from al-Khums, 
Derna and Benghazi in the same month, some Turkish officers decided to stay 
in the country and help the Libyans to resist Italian colonialism.?^? Even if they 
were few in number, they still managed to influence the jihad process. They were 
divided into two sections: the first remained in the areas surrounding the city of 
Tripoli, with the other directed toward Cyrenaica in the east, where they received 
commands from ‘Aziz al-Mäsri in Benghazi, while in Derna the leadership was 
entrusted to Mustafa Kemal Atatürk.” The chief of command for the region of Cyre- 
naica was Enver Pasha, who was able to organize the mujähidin there, while being 
the field commander in several attacks against Italian soldiers. For instance, he 
commanded the attack on the Italian fortifications in Lombardia and Calabria,” 
but Enver Pasha was forced to leave Libya in 1912. The commander in the eastern 
region was then ‘Aziz al-Māsrī.** Then he was transferred to the area of al-Jaghbüb, 
where Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif al-Sanüsi lived and informed him of the latest devel- 
opments and what Turkey had decided concerning Libya, and that Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif al-Sanüsi was now in charge. Enver Pasha then left to Turkey. 

The resistance was united in eastern Libya under the leadership of Sayyid 
Ahmed al-Sharif al-Sanüsi, who moved to the east of the country and took 
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over.”** The political and military developments led the Libyans to regroup and 
take a stand to defend their land. They entered into fierce battles against the Ita- 
lians from the beginning of the invasion along the Libyan coast. The most impor- 
tant battles were al-Hani, (called Shara‘ al-Shat), the coastal route in October 
1911, when the militants managed to repel the Italian attack, despite the dispa- 
rities in equipment and numbers of soldiers.”* The battle of Sydi Abd al-Jālīl in 
the west of the city of Tripoli on June 8, 1912 was recognized by the Italians them- 
selves as one of the most effective battles. The Italians wanted to extend their 
control over the entire west coast of the country.?“ At this stage, the mujähidin 
led by Sulayman al-Bärüni, Mohammad ‘Abd al-llàh al-Büsayfi, and Mohammad 
Süwf al-Mahmüdi were able to resist the Italians for a period of time. During that 
time, many battles took place, such as the battle of Jendouba on March 23, 1913, 
which was one of the most important battles in the history of the Libyan jihad. 
Despite the courageous resistance of the mujähidin, they were unable to stand 
for long against the Italian forces, which were well equipped. The result of this 
battle was the defeat of the mujahidin and the success of the Italians in control- 
ling the mountainous area in the western part of the country. Later on, they were 
able to control the entire western region of South Libya, including Swanee bn 
Adam, and Sidi Kraim Alqrba in eastern Libya. This was the first battle under the 
command of Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, member of the al-Sanüsiyya movement.” 
The battle took place on May 16, 1913. The mujahidin were able to defeat the Ita- 
lians and forced them to reorganize their forces and to recognize the entry of the 
al-Sanüsiyya movement as a new factor in the war. The Italian forces in Libya 
experienced repeated defeats at the hands of the Libyan mujahidin despite the 
differences in disarmament and number of troops. The famous battle of Gasr Bu 
Hadi took place on April 28, 1915. It represented a painful defeat to the Italians, 
and is considered one of the most important battles in the history of the Libyan 
jihad. It showed clearly the development of the military capability enjoyed by the 
mujahidin and their ability to take advantage of the prevailing conditions. The 
Italian defeat forced the Italian commander Colonel Miani to flee the battlefield 
with the rest of the soldiers.”** This defeat concurred with their defeat in Europe 
at the hands of the German and Austrian troops and the awful defeat in the battle 
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of Kaporta. The position of the Italians became critical, especially in view of the 
resistance of the Libyan mujahidin to the sophisticated Italian weapons at that time. 
This played a major role in weakening the power of the Italians and forcing them to 
retreat toward the coastal cities.”*? In order to maintain its survival in Libya, Italy 
had withdrawn its military garrisons scattered around the city of Tripoli, Zuwarah 
and al-Khums in the west and center of the country. The situation of the Italian 
troops was critical until 1917.°°° They were pushed to take refuge in the French mili- 
tary post deployed on the Libyan-Tunisian border and on the Algerian border.” 


The Ottoman - al-Sanüsiyya 


The al-Sanüsiyya movement began as a religious movement. The leader, Sayyid 
Mohammad Ibn Ali al-Sanüsi (1787-1859), was born and grew up in the Ottoman 
province of Algeria but settled in Libya after years of travel. The beginning of 
the movement was in the area of the Green Mountain in eastern Libya.” The 
founder of the movement first settled in Cyrenaica, but in 1854 decided to move 
the headquarters of the movement to the south of the country to be isolated from 
direct contact with the power of the the Ottoman rulers at the time. He decided 
on the al-Jaghbub Oasis and used it as a base for his operations and home for the 
al-Sanūsīyya family and their followers from 1856.” It seems that the choice of al- 
Jaghbub was influenced by several factors. Al-Jaghbub was far from the centers of 
political power in the North Africa region: the French, who were stationed on the 
western border, specifically in Tunisia and Algeria, the Ottoman Empire in Libya, 
and the British in Egypt on the eastern borders of the country. Al-Jaghbub was 
also situated on the caravan traderoute, which was helpful for the al-Sanüsiyya 
movement in terms of the financial returns that this could bring, which would be 
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important in providing a livelihood for the followers living there.?^ The protec- 
tion that this location allowed the followers to exercise over the caravan traders 
also enabled them to expand their sovereignty in the region. Given the numbers 
adhering to the al-Sanüsiyya movement and the popularity and authority that 
its followers enjoyed in the region, the Ottoman Empire treated it with a certain 
wariness. Relations between the Ottomans and al-Sanüsiyya movement had been 
characterized by mutual caution since the settlement of the movement in Libya. 
The Ottomans avoided direct confrontation, preferring instead a policy of cooper- 
ation when possible. Their relations tended to be characterized by the principle 
of mutual interests. For example, a decree was issued from Istanbul exempting 
the al-Sanüsiyya movement from paying taxes. This came as a proactive step 
to bridge the gap and enhance relations.” The movement had the task of pro- 
tecting and securing the interior affairs in the region in which they lived. Thus, 
al-Sanüsiyya began to play a significant political and social role in Libya. The 
al-Sanüsiyya movement performed its power in territories stretching from Ben- 
ghazi to the frontiers of sub-Saharan Africa.?* The movement’s leaders led the 
Islamic jihad in eastern Libya during World War I, which increased pressure on 
the Ottoman Empire to maintain cordial relations with them. Accordingly, the 
two parties signed an agreement on their united struggle against European colo- 
nialism.””” The same interest brought the al-Sanüsiyya movement closer to the 
Ottoman rulers to confront the British in Egypt, as both parties considered it to 
serve their interests.”°® The goal that brought them together at this time was figh- 
ting the British and the Italians during World War LI 
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4.3 German Declaration of Neutrality toward Libya and German 
Health Missions 


The German government’s position was explicitly stated following the announce- 
ment of Italy’s war on Turkey in Libya. Germany tried to stop the war, especially 
when the Ottoman Sultan submitted a request to some European countries. 
Germany then took the initiative despite the fact that it was not confident that 
it would be a success. The resolutions stated by Germany were thought to be 
moderate and included proposing a truce to end the military conflict, giving Italy 
some areas in Libya and the necessity of negotiation and reconciliation between 
the two parties.?°° The direct order from the German emperor was to conduct 
the mediation in favor of the Ottoman Empire with Italy, stressing that the effort 
should be undertaken as a long-term project, rather than a one-off attempt. This 
position was very different from that of the rest of the European countries, which 
took a neutral stance on the whole issue.” However, they practically applied the 
terms of the conventions signed with the Italian government. This was obvious in 
the response of King George of Britain to the request submitted by the Ottoman 
sultan to stop the Italian invasion in the province. The British monarch then apo- 
logized, citing the inability of Britain to perform this role, and that the country 
would remain neutral.” The position of Germany could be also classified as 
neutral, but with a note on what Germany was trying to achieve on the ground. 
Germany took the initiative at this stage, especially at the expense of Britain, in 
addition to trying to attract the largest number of countries to pursue a policy of 
peace. However, they were seeking to attain the maximum advantages in doing 
so. In sum, the German approach was new in modern European politics. It can 
be considered as a kind of political maneuvering that had been pioneered by 
Germany, which excelled in implementing it as the country succeeded in leading 
the situations during the dispute between the Italian and the Ottoman govern- 
ments until the outbreak of war between them in Libya. Germany continued to 
assume these responsibilities toward the issue of Libya, and its neutrality led to 
it being asked by Italy to protect Italian interests against the Ottoman side. The 
same request was also made by the Ottoman Empire. Therefore, Germany took 
over the evacuation of the Ottoman from Tripoli using German ships. They eva- 
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cuated people including soldiers, doctors and pharmacists who had decided to 
leave the country. The German consul Alfred Tilger was in charge of their evac- 
uation.” He also mediated the transfer of the belongings and property of the 
Ottoman soldiers in Libya to Istanbul in 1913, with the German ship Olos securing 
the transfer of this baggage.” The position of German public opinion did not 
differ from the position of the government; thus, when the Italian fleet visited the 
ports of the province of Tripoli, the German newspapers took a unified stance. 
They made clear their reservations about the move.” 

Tripoli was a station for many German doctors who arrived there during 
varying periods of time, many of them having provided their services to the local 
residents. It is to be noted that during the Italian invasion of Libya, Germany sent 
a health mission there, in 1912. The German health mission in the province of 
Tripoli could be divided into two phases: The first deals with the German doctors 
who worked individually, with most of them having been travelers. The second 
phase included the mission sent by the German Red Cross to Libya in 1912. The 
doctors came to Tripoli individually and on an unofficial basis. They were also 
included in the category of travellers and geographic explorers. One of those was 
Gerhard Rohlfs, who did not have a medical degree because he had not comple- 
ted his university education in Germany. Instead, he stopped his studies of medi- 
cine and decided to travel to a new country. Gerhard Rohlfs studied the health 
situation in the province of Tripoli and visited a number of hospitals in the east 
and south of the province in 1865. He provided a lot of information in his wri- 
tings in terms of organization and methods of treatment used in the country. The 
historical information indicates the presence of another German doctor who was 
responsible for the hospital in the city of Benghazi in the east of the province 
during the second half of the 19" century.** The doctor Gustav Nachtigal diffe- 
red from his predecessors in that he had extensive experience in the region in 
general. He also studied the health situations in the province of Tripoli in terms 
of the spread of diseases, particularly those coming from central Africa carried 
by trade caravans. Moreover, he studied the customs, traditions and ways of 
indigenous medicine.’ Nachtigal had an opportunity to practice his profession 
and also wrote a book in which he addressed communicable diseases in the 
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region.?°® He pointed out which areas had a good climate and were suitable for 
a better quality of life. The book focused on the south of the province and refer- 
red to diseases including typhus, malaria, fever, and cholera, which were the 
main causes of death of many residents, in addition to smallpox and other disea- 
ses.”* Nachtigal referred to tuberculosis as the most serious common disease.?/? 
He also described local methods of treatment, which tended to be unsuccessful, 
and referred to the belief of the local people that some diseases originated from 
al-Jinn (supernatural creatures) and could be prevented using amulets or hanging 
parts of animals to expel al-Jinn.”' Nachtigal provided his medical services to 
the local people. Here he was helped by his experience gained in both Algeria 
and Tunisia. He also benefited from the local healers who were not only men, 
but there were a number of older women who practiced the profession of indi- 
genous treatment according to their experience. Nachtigal had noted that the 
modern medical knowledge has not yet reached these parts of the country? His 
work intended to first help the local people to combat epidemic diseases and the 
second intention was to give a clear picture to the government in Germany about 
the existing epidemic diseases in the north and center of Africa.” They benefited 
alot from this information in establishing their colonies there. 

In 1911, the first year of the Italian war in Libya, the German doctor Felix 
Tlhaber volunteered to work in Libya with the Turkish Red Crescent and he remai- 
ned in Libya from November 1911 to January 1912.7 Tlhaber arrived in Libya and 
headed to al-Aziziyah, used by the mujähidin as a gathering point and a military 
center for their leadership. He referred to one lady, the widow of a German captain 
in the army who made Tlhaber an offer to establish a hospital in Libya. Tlhaber 
found the health situation to be very bad in the country, and this prompted him 
to send a telegram to Berlin urging them to prepare a German medical clinic to 
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provide emergency aid to the people in Libya. He made great efforts to win the 
approval of the German authorities. This stage came within the framework of 
efforts by the German government to provide medical assistance specifically to 
the Libyan victims of the Italian war, as well as to provide treatment for the many 
common diseases in the country. The Italian attack on Tripoli had reverberated 
strongly in Germany and there was great sympathy with the people ofthe country, 
as the news presented the inhumane behavior of the Italian forces in Libya, which 
found stiff opposition from the German public opinion. The German authorities 
submitted a request to the Italians to provide such assistance, but the offer was 
rejected.””> At the same time, another request was submitted to the Ottoman 
authorities, who welcomed the idea and the Ottoman Red Crescent started to be 
involved in providing help to the local people in Libya at this critical time.””* The 
timing of the proposal to provide financial aid was at Christmas in Germany, a 
period of celebrations, and therefore it was not possible to collect the amount 
of money necessary to prepare the medical mission and send it to Libya. On the 
other hand, the German Red Cross was unable to provide this amount of money. 
Thus, an appeal was announced to collect donations from the people; however, 
they were not sufficient to cover the expenses of the mission. German officials 
tried to overcome this financial problem.?" The idea of sending a health mission 
prompted a number of Germans working in the field of trade and industry, in 
addition to bankers, to form a special committee taking upon itself the responsi- 
bility of financing and supporting the health mission to Libya." Due to the con- 
certed efforts of many Germans, they succeeded in equipping, the mission, which 
included three doctors, including Dr. Goebel, who was the chef of the mission, 
Dr. Fritz, and Dr. Schütze, three medical students, twelve nurses,?? a chemical 
doctor, electricity technician and a mechanical worker, and it was noted that they 
came from different cities.”®° After the group completed their preparations they 
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started their journey on a ship called Pera from Hamburg on January 11", 1912781 
toward the port of Ben Guerdane, which was located on the Libyan-Tunisian 
border. 300 camels and twelve wagons were rented to transport the luggage and 
materials to Gharyan, where they decided to establishthe medical center of the 
mission; the mission had been fully equipped with equipment, medical devices, 
food, medicines and other items. The mission and the establishment of the hos- 
pital were directed mainly to provide the necessary services for people in the war 
zones and equipped according to the pattern of military missions. The hospital’s 
function was not limited to this, but also took care of Libyan patients suffering 
from chronic diseases like typhoid, malaria, lung diseases and other diseases pre- 
valent in the country at that time. The German doctors spared no effort in helping 
the local people, according to reports from those involved in the hospital, about 
1.000 patients were treated,”® the diseases were also mentioned as follows: 43 
patients with skin diseases, about 122 suffering from esoteric diseases, and 750 
suffering from injuries or different diseases.?? Despite the seriousness of these 
diseases, they were treated by the German doctors, some of whom also became 
infected. Dr. Schütze and two of his assistants died. All were buried in Ghary- 
an.”* It could be argued that the German mission provided great services to the 
Libyans in spite of the period of time they spent in the country, which was rela- 
tively short. Moreover, the results of their scientific research were very important 
in terms of assessing the situation and identifying the communicable diseases 
and indigenous treatments methods and medicine. Most important of all was the 
moral support provided by the Germans to the people of the country in a critical 
period. This positive German position was acknowledged by the international 
community and became a feature of the German policies adopted during the First 
World War.**> 
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5 German-Ottoman Rapprochement Policy and its 
Impact in Libya during World War I (1914-1918) 


The German-Ottoman policy of rapprochement and its impact on the situation 
in Tripoli during World War I (1914-1918) starts with a different approach of the 
German and Ottoman policy toward Britain and France and their ambitions in 
the Mediterranean. This is a significant turning point in international politics. 
Therefore, it is important to examine the German position toward the Libyan 
jihad, with special emphasis on German motives and goals in supporting the 
Ottoman Empire, and the presence of Germany in Libya. This was after an expli- 
cit announcement by Germany that it would play a more active role in the politi- 
cal developments of the country by supporting the Libyan national movements. 
Here, they concentrated their support on two main currents of nationalism; the 
movement headed by Ramadan al-Swihli (1879-1920) and Sulayman al-Bärüni in 
the west, and the al-Sanüsiyya in the east.’ Sulayman al-Bärüni, who came from 
a relatively distinguished family and represented the area of the Western Moun- 
tains, tried to organize a force to oppose the Italian landings, but did not receive 
the support of the Ottoman government.” Germany supported the Ottoman Empire 
in the revival of its influence in Libya. This development led to the declaration of 
war against the British in Egypt in 1915 according to the German-Ottoman geo- 
strategic project that aimed to weaken the power of the British in the Mediterra- 
nean, maining battles of the Ottoman war against the British in Egypt. An exa- 
mination of the German policy toward Libya at the end of the First World War in 
1918, and an analysis of how this was reflected in international developments 
on the orientation of the policy in Libya is to be understood in the light on what 
was going on in this part of Africa. How the defeat of Germany and the Ottoman 
Empire in World War I led them to abandon their project in Libya and the region? 


World War | 


World War I is seen as an influential event in the history of the world as it inclu- 
ded the major powers and took place on different continents. The beginning of 
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World War I was when the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne was assassinated 
on June 28, 1914, and the government in Austria declared Serbia to have been 
involved, starting hostilities after refusing any sort of negotiation.* The major 
powers, mainly Russia, Germany, France, and Britain, joined the war, which 
developed into a world war.’ It is argued in the literature that the major causes of 
World War I were economic imperialism, in terms of extending colonies outside 
Europe and driven by the Industrial Revolution. Other factors included the nati- 
onalism movements and the system of secret alliances and agreements that 
divided Europe into two main blocs? One was the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, until May 1915. The other alliance was France, Russia and 
Great Britain; later, Italy announced that it would join the Allies. In 1914, with 
the outbreak of the First World War, the world was divided into two camps. The 
Ottoman Empire later joined the alliance of Germany and Austria-Hungary. In 
addition to these two alliances, there were many other alliances and agree- 
ments signed secretly or publicly between the major powers, and included other 
countries." Moreover, one of the main causes of World War I was the desire of 
the major powers to expand their navies and military forces and control more 
territories. As the war continued, the smaller countries and states joined these 
two main powers in accordance with their political and economic interests. As 
Koller states, the fighting extended rapidly to several other countries including 
Japan, Belgium, New Zealand, and South Africa, which joined the German colo- 
nies in Africa, Asia and the Pacific.? The Ottomans decided to enter the war on 
the side of Germany on October 29, 1914? after signing a military contract with 
Germany on October 27, 1913. The contract stipulated that Germany would take 
over the reform of the Ottoman military forces.!? This was a step taken by Grand 
Vizier and Minister of War Mahmud Shevket Pasha (1856-1913), who was trying 
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to restore the Ottoman Empire, which was collapsing due to the loss of several 
territories and much power in the Ottoman-Italian War of 1911 and the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-1913." Part of the efforts of the Germans and the Ottomans was to 
mobilize as much support for their entrance into the war as possible. To this end, 
the policy-makers in the Ottoman Empire promoted the idea of Islamic holy jihad 
and asked the Islamic countries, especially those under their control, to join them 
on this basis. It seems likely that this strategy was developed in response to a sug- 
gestion by an official at the German Embassy in Cairo, von Oppenheim.” By invo- 
king the concept of jihad, the Germans hoped to mobilize more Muslim support 
for their efforts against the Russian,” British and French forces in the region.“ 
Thus, the propaganda of the German and Ottoman Empire began to be directed 
toward Libya per German-Ottoman plans that had been prepared earlier. The first 
step was the declaration of jihad against Britain, France and Russia issued by 
the Ottoman Sultan Mohammad V (1844-1918). He then used a fatwa" provi- 
ded by the Shaykh al-Islam in Istanbul supporting the necessity of jihad to the 
path of God against the enemies of religion, particularly when these had taken 
control of Islamic countries." Thus, a set of messages and letters was prepared 
and addressed to the leaders of jihad in those countries, including Libya, which 
occupied an important place in German-Ottoman military plans at that time due 
to its strategic location. 

The Turkish authorities worked hard on this project and presented it to the 
Arab politicians residing in Turkey. These included the Libyan Bashir al-Sa‘adawi, 
and the Shaykh Saleh al-Tünisi, Mohammad Farid and ‘Ali Pash Hambah, and 
others. These individuals, who made up a committee called Lajnat Tashkilat 
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Makhsüsa, headed by Sulayman al-‘Askari, were amongst the most prominent 
political personalities of the period and were considered essential to supporting 
the propagation of the idea of jihad. Mohammad Farid was the head of the Egyp- 
tian Nationalist Party (al-Hizb al-Watani al-Misri), while ‘Ali Pash Hambah and 
Saleh al-Tünisi were leaders in a Tunisian movement calling for the removal of 
the French occupation there.’? The idea was approved by the majority, except 
for Bashir al-Sa‘adawi, who justified his reservations on the grounds that the 
mujähidin in Libya were not in a position to confront the British and the Italians at 
the same time, and that it would be better to expel the Italians before approaching 
the British. However, the enthusiasm of the others for the idea, and the support 
of Enver Pasha who in 1914 showed great confidence in the successful outcome 
of the idea, led them to send a message to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif urging him 
to stand by the Ottoman Empire and to declare war on its enemies. A number of 
letters were sent for this purpose, particularly to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, who 
led the war in eastern Libya against the Italians. The letters encouraged him 
to support the plans to weaken the British military presence in Egypt from the 
Libyan side of the border. At the same time, they requested Enver Pasha from 
Bashir al-Sa'adàwi to accompany the Ottoman officers to Tripoli, but he apolo- 
gized because the duty did not precisely conform to his political stances toward 
this work.?? The Germans and the Ottomans tried to support jihad movements in 
many Arabic countries where the allies ruled, including Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Libya. In the next part of the chapter, their support for the al-Sanüsiyya 
movement to fight the British in Egypt, instead of fighting the Italians in Libya, 
is illustrated. 


5.1 German-Ottoman Support to the al-Sanüsiyya Movement 


The Ottoman Empire decided to revive its influence in Libya in 1914. The Libyan 
population responded positively to the renewed interest of the Ottoman Empire.?! 
This gave Germany, as an Ottoman ally, more opportunity to develop its own pre- 
sence in the region. The decision of the Ottomans to revive their influence in 
Libya was supported by the German government, which wanted to reduce the 
control of the allied nations everywhere. The methods they chose to achieve this 
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goal included spreading unrest and military skirmishes and supporting revolts 
against the European powers, particularly in the Arab countries, e.g., the British 
in Egypt, and to increase the level of resistance against the Italian occupation in 
Libya.? Meanwhile, there were two main factions within the Libyan jihad move- 
ment. The first of these was the Western Independent Libyan Movement, which 
was led by Ramadan al-Swihli and Sulayman al-Bärüni and was based in Misu- 
rata. The second was al-Sanüsiyya movement led by Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif 
al-Sanüsi in the eastern region of the country.” The debate within the German 
political field was about which of two factions Germany should support and 
which would be more beneficial to German-Ottoman interests.”* The decision was 
finally taken to support the al-Sanüsiyya movement, by supplying them with 
ammunition and weapons in 1915.” Al-Sharif had been recognized by the Ottoman 
Empire and was even granted the title of deputy sultan in the region by the 
Ottoman sultan?®. He was also visited by Enver Pasha at the movement’s head- 
quarters in the southern part of the country, in al-Jaghbub, andwas handed the 
decision issued by the sultan appointing him as his deputy and conferred the 
leadership of the region in Libya.”” The same period also witnessed the arrival of 
Nuri Bey, an emissary of his brother, Enver Pasha, and Ja’far al-‘Askari, an 
Ottoman officer of Iraqi origin,’ who arrived on board a German submarine that 
docked in the port of Bardia (al-Burdi/Burdija) on the east coast of Libya in 
December 1914.7? The Ottoman authorities sent with them the higher ranked 
medals as well as a senior medal to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif and other members 
of the al-Sanüsiyya movement.*? They held a meeting attended by these parties as 
well as some al-Sanüsiyya chieftains and advisers of Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif at 
the end of 1914. The discussion was about the establishment of a Muslim state in 
North Africa supported by Germany and the Ottoman Empire. The Ottoman 
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Sultan addressed an appeal to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif to support the declaration 
of holy war against the British, Italians, French and Russians, alluding to the 
serious situation that might result from the control of these countries over the 
Islamic world, and added that this would weaken the power of Islam.?' Therefore, 
religion obliged him to fight these enemies. Sultan Mohammad V (ruled 1909- 
1918) also tried to influence Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif by sending him a letter prai- 
sing the founder of the al-Sanüsiyya movement, and mentioned his efforts to 
protect Islam and the respect that the al-Sanüsiyya movement enjoyed in Libya 
and the Muslim world.” The Sultan did not fail to mention Germany in this letter 
in which he confirmed the country as a friend to the Muslims and a God-given 
means to reform the situations of their countries. He added that this was a real 
opportunity to get rid of the occupation of the Italian, French and British alike. 
The sultan had pointed out that their declaration of jihad would lead the rest of 
the peoples in North Africa to follow them, enabling them to obtain freedom and 
all their rights.” Most people supported the idea of Muslim jihad against the infi- 
dels, especially in light of the assistance promised by Germany.** Germany was 
able to send a group of German and Turkish officers to the mujahidin camps in 
eastern Libya in November 1914 to train the mujähidin on the use of weapons. 
Moreover, the Germans provided them with submarines, which were the most 
effective weapon during this stage of the war, due to their ability to move more 
freely and in accordance with a schedule and well-studied plans. Germany relied 
heavily upon the use of submarines during World War I, both in military opera- 
tions and as a safe means of communication between them and their allies. The 
submarines were also used to transfer arms and military equipment, and for the 
transport of soldiers to and from the shores of Libya.” Some submarines were 
well known, such as the submarines UC20, UC73, and UC12, which was rebuilt in 
August 19, 1912 and began its activity toward the Libyan coast in early December 
1915. The German submarines started their journey from Cattaro (Adriatic Sea) to 
the port of al-Burdi (Burdia/Burdija) and then returned to transfer materials and 
equipment to be used by the Libyans and Ottomans.** In addition, Germany pro- 
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vided financial aid and other assistance to the Ottomans and the Libyan mujāhidīn 
in that area. They created the impression that the aid was sent by the Ottoman 
Empire *” to provide the appropriate environment for the Ottomans to work and to 
gain respect from the mujāhidīn.** In this context, the German and Ottoman 
efforts were focused more on fighting the British in Egypt. Otto Mannesmann was 
selected by the German political leadership to support their goals in Libya. 
Mannesmann was one of the intelligence officers of the German army and became 
the German consul in Libya in October 1914, arriving there in December 1914.^? It 
is worth mentioning that Otto Mannesmann was fully aware of the situation in 
North Africa because he was living in Morocco, where he oversaw the manage- 
ment of Mannesmann industrial businesses, of which he was an owner. He also 
owned large farms in the area of Sus in the south of Morocco and had strong rela- 
tions with the tribal leaders.“ Thus, he had extensive experience in dealing with 
the Arabs and their leaders. Mannesmann had proposed to the German Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to send a special delegation consisting of Ottoman and German 
representatives to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif.? Permission was given by the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the preparations described in the report of the mili- 
tary command in Tripoli.? Upon receiving the approval of the ministry, prepara- 
tions for the delegation began, with a focus on selecting people with high capabi- 
lities and skills in persuasion to strengthen the idea of the struggle against the 
British in Egypt, but not the Italians in Libya. The Germans took this action 
because they were aware of the rapprochement between Sayyid Idris al-Sanüsi 
and the British. Thus, careful preparation was taken to ensure the success of this 
delegation. This also required extensive communication with all the parties invol- 
ved, which was the reason for the reconstruction of a telegraph station in Misu- 
rata. The construction was undertaken by German experts under the supervision 
of Oberleutnant von Todenwarth.^ In 1914, Otto Mannesmann arrived in the 
eastern part of Libya to support the al-Sanüsiyya movement and the Ottoman pre- 
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sence in the region and to serve the strategic interests of Germany.” He had been 
sent as part of German-Ottoman plans to fight the British in Egypt. Mannesmann 
was sending his reports to the German military leaders.** He was accompanied by 
the Turkish commander Nuri Bey. The political significance of their presence in 
the eastern part of Libya led to discussions about German intervention in Libya 
within the German Foreign Ministry.” The leadership team of the military and 
political department there was given the responsibility of studying the situation 
in Libya, in general, and the military situation, in particular. The study was based 
on information and reports from Libya, especially those derived from the reports 
of Mannesmann, Oberleutnant von Todenwarth and a third person who was an 
informant working as an interpreter, referred to as Salama. Salama, who receives 
no further identification in the reports, appears to have been an Arab and evi- 
dently had a great deal of knowledge of the region. The German policy was cen- 
tered on the Libyan jihad movement and how to use it to German strategic benefit. 
Mannesmann contacted Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif personally, and mentioned that 
they were going to award him with a senior medal from the German emperor and 
a book selected by him.** The Italians were present in Libya during this time, but 
had withdrawn their troops to the coastal areas, where they were mainly concen- 
trated in the cities of Tripoli, al-Khums and Benghazi. The Italians placed weak 
control over some ports like al-Burdi (Burdia/Burdija), Sirte, which provided 
important docking points for German submarines.*? The Italians also worked to 
strengthen their relations with Britain in Egypt to put more pressure on the 
mujähidin in the eastern part of the country.^? In April 1916, the Ottoman Empire 
sent Sulayman al-Bārūnī to Libya as a governor on behalf of the Ottoman sultan.?! 
al-Bärüni traveled from Istanbul to Vienna and then to Libya. His journey took 
place under the auspices of the German government, which provided al-Bärüni 
with a German submarine for the last stages of the journey, until his arrival in the 
city of Misurata.”” al-Bärüni was carrying with him the decision of his appoint- 
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ment as a deputy of the sultan in the west, as well as money and weapons that 
had been provided by the Ottoman Empire.? Sulayman al-Bärüni was able to 
reorganize the mujāhidīn, and led a movement of struggle against the Italians, 
which continued through 1917. 


5.2 Attack on the British Army in Egypt and Battles with the 
Libyan Mujähidin in 1915 


Meanwhile, the German-Ottoman propaganda to declare jihad had begun to 
spread worldwide. However, a decision could not be taken by Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif, who wanted to wait to make an appropriate decision. He wanted to con- 
tinue the war against the Italians and wished at the same time to secure the help 
of the Ottomans and the German for his own goals.? His relations with the British 
were not hostile but were characterized more as being cautious. The two sides did 
not share the same aims or political direction but, in some cases, the British did 
permit aid coming from Egyptian sources to pass over the border to the mujāhidīn 
in Libya. Apart from Tunisia, this had become the only means by which they 
could gain access to any form of assistance.” In addition, Britain had also begun to 
improve their contact with Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, as they recognized the danger 
constituted by the German-Ottoman presence on the eastern borders of Libya. 
The British tried to persuade him to join their side to ensure that there would 
be no more disturbances in the western border region of Egypt.?? Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif was frequently visited by messengers of the British offering their friend- 
ship and, at times, alliances. The messages sent by Lord Kitchener, the commissi- 
oner of the British in Egypt addressed to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif carried expressi- 
ons of respect and appreciation of the British and indicated at the same time the 
importance of his position for them, as well as the British desire for friendship 
and mutual support. It was a clear attempt to induce him to their side.°? This was 
after they had learned about the presence of Turkish envoys sent to sign an agree- 
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ment with Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif and ally with him against Britain and Italy. 
They tried to gain time and to keep Ahmed Al-Sharif out of Ottoman-German 
influence so as not to offer strategic support. Therefore, Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif 
was hesitant to help Germany and the Ottomans at the beginning; in addition, he 
was aware of the extensive preparations that attacking the British in Egypt would 
require, including large quantities of equipment and military assistance. Given 
that the mujāhidīn were constantly involved in smaller conflicts with the Italians, 
it was a matter of concern as to whether this degree of preparation was possible. 
Meanwhile the British imposed a tight control on the Libyan-Egyptian border and 
the Libyan-Sudanese border. This hampered the progress of convoys loaded with 
ammunition and weapons coming to Libya. There was then a crippling blockade 
on the country.” The situation was further complicated by the British prevention 
of many Egyptian volunteers (mutatawi'ün) leaving to Libya. These volunteers 
tended to come from the regions of Egypt close to the Libyan border and many of 
them originated from tribes with Libyan origins.9 They were inspired by the idea 
of jihad against European occupation and decided on this basis to make their 
way to the camps of the Libyan mujähidin and to join their battle against the Bri- 
tish.** This was particularly prominent following the Ottoman Empire’s entry into 
the war in 1914 on the side of Germany, and its declaration of jihad against the 
allied forces. Given the religious and Islamic principles with which Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif had been educated, it would have been difficult for him to relinquish his 
support of the Ottoman Empire, especially when it had raised the banner of Islam 
and jihad. There was a religious and moral obligation to respond to this appeal, 
despite the risks that this would entail. 

Ahmed al-Sharif was advised by some notto support the German and Ottoman 
plans. These people included Sultan Hussein Kamel, the Sultan of Egypt, Henry 
McMahon, the viceroy of the British king in Egypt, and the commander of the 
British army in Egypt, General Maxwell. Maxwell also offered British help in 
obtaining Libyan independence; therefore, Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif refused the 
German-Ottoman offer. The Ottomans reacted using their diplomatic relations to 
ignite fighting on the eastern front of Libya. They realized that Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif did not want to commit his men to a war that would not help the Otto- 
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mans in their fight against the Italians. It was obvious that Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif 
failed to determine his position once and for all. The difficulty increased for him 
when he realized that the German Ottoman plans included temporarily stopping 
the jihad against the Italians in Libya. At that time, the idea of a truce between 
the mujāhidīn and Italy was raised to concentrate all the forces on the war against 
the British in Egypt.“ Nuri Bey sent a letter to his brother Enver Pasha, referring 
slightingly to al-Sharif’s lack of commitment to his own country and to his close 
relationships with the British.‘ Al-Sharif’s rejection did not prevent Nuri Bey 
and Ja’far al-‘Askari from mobilizing and training fighters and volunteers in far 
eastern Libya. These fighters were from the area of Cyrenaica. They were joined 
by many from the ‘Atwlad ‘Ali tribe, who inhabited the Egyptian desert and who 
traced their origins to the region of eastern Libya. The Ottoman officers wanted to 
guarantee the success of this project, which is why they began to receive German 
arms via German submarines in the Mediterranean Sea (see Appendix 5 and 
6).9 All these pressures led Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif to decide for war against the 
British in Egypt;$? especially after the intensive Turkish propaganda led by Ja’far 
al-‘Askari, who used all the human and financial resources available to improve 
conditions on the Libyan-Egyptian border. He also worked to win the support of 
many Libyan mujāhidīn who were under the influence of this idea. This prompted 
some of them to attack effectively on Egyptian territory without the knowledge 
of the al-Sanüsiyya military leadership in Libya, which did not leave any other 
choices to Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharīf but to accept the Ottoman-German proposal.$? 
Consequently, Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif decided to wage war against the British 
within British-controlled Egyptian territory with the support of the Ottoman 
Empire and Germany. The attack took place in 1915.” 

The Libyan leadership of the mujāhidīn was well aware of the seriousness of 
the situation, especially with the presence of the Italians. The German-Ottoman 
project aimed to encircle the British; the movement of troops from Libya would 
have a significant role in the defeat of the British in Egypt, especially as the inter- 
nal situation allowed them to do so after the victories they had achieved against 
the Italians. At the same time, the Ottoman army move coincided with the Libyan 
attack to control the Suez Canal.” 
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Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif and Nuri Bey led the mujāhidīn forces in this war. 
All were motivated by the main aim of ending the Italian occupation in their 
land using the aid of the Germans and the Ottomans, who promised to declare 
the independence of Libya if they won the war against the Italians. Moreover, 
the mujahidin believed in the idea of jihad and its success in fighting the occup- 
iers.”” The choice of battle location depended on the strategy of the site and was 
sometimes determined by the mujāhidīn because they knew the country well.” 
The first attack was on Sallum, a village on the Egyptian-Libyan border at the 
beginning of November 1915,” where the militants managed to achieve a victory 
over the British forces. In conjunction with the start of the ground attack, the 
German submarine U35 made some military movements that led to the destruc- 
tion of the British aid ship Tara in the Mediterranean Sea.” The German support 
to the mujähidin was highly effective, confirmed by the success of the German 
submarine in sinking that ship in the Gulf of Sallum on November 5, 1915. This 
resulted in the capture of the captain of the ship, one officer, and 79 soldiers who 
were on board and taken to Libyan territory, specifically to the Gulf of Bardia, 
where they were handed over to the Ottomans as war prisoners (see Appendix 7).7° 
The maneuvers of the German submarines did not stop; the same submarine was 
able to destroy two other boats in the port of Sallum carrying guns to support 
the land army." Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif did not play a real role in the attack. 
The mujahidin themselves planned and implemented the attack after hearing the 
news that their leaders had agreed to this project. The presence of Nuri Bey in the 
region also supported their situation.” 


Umalrakham Battle in 1915 


The German submarine U38, led by Captain Valentiner, reached the eastern 
shores of Libya on December 12, 1915. The German Consul and a Turkish officer 
named Jamal were on board, accompanied by two Arab leaders; the ship was 
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also carrying 6 tons of munitions destined to the mujahidin to support them in 
continuing the fight against the British." The area of Umalrakham, located near 
Matrouh in Egypt, was where the first clash between the forces of the Libyan 
mujähidin and a number of volunteers from the tribe of ‘Aüwlad ‘Ali on the one 
side, and the British on the other, took place. The battle lasted from morning 
until evening, but the mujāhidīn persevered and suffered minor losses, while the 
British lost many soldiers.* After the end of the battle, the British retreated and 
the mujahidin withdrew to the area of Wadi Majid. 


Wadi Majid Battle in 1915 


A second battle between the two sides took place at the end of December 1915, in 
the area of Wadi Majid in Egypt.*' The British army received reinforcements and 
military support represented by the arrival of 15.000 troops to the battlefield. In 
contrast, the Turkish commander Ja’far al- ‘Askari arrived as the head of a group 
of troops to rescue the mujähidin, while Nuri Bey led the battle. Nuri defeated 
the British, forcing them to withdraw toward Matruh in Egypt after they suffered 
extensive losses.®? 


Bir Tunis Battle in 1916 


Bir Tunis was located near Bir Majid in Egypt, where the Libyan mujähidin got 
their supply of water. The British wanted to end the war quickly and to eliminate 
the Libyan forces. So, they decided to mount a surprise attack, but natural factors 
had a role in delaying it. There was heavy rainfall that impeded the movement of 
the British army and thus delayed the start of the battle between the two parties 
in Botons to late January 1916. Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif participated in this battle, 
in addition to Nuri Bey and some German officers who took part in the fighting. 
The losses of the two parties were large. Despite the small number of mujähidin, 
the result was in their favor. The fact that a German officer was among the dead 
led the British to assert that the senior leadership and management of the battle 
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had been performed by the German. Rather, this was because of the nature of the 
battle and the stead fastness of the mujähidin. However, there was no question that 
most participants were Libyan mujähidin who were motivated by the ideology of 
jihad and the goal of expelling the Italian occupation from their country. After this 
battle, more officers and soldiers were sent by the Ottoman Empire to eastern Libya. 
Although the document does not specify numbers, it does record that submarine 
U38 brought 6 officers and a load estimated at 10 tons of weapons to the of King 
Idris on February 10-11, 1916. The submarine was unloaded at the port of Bardia.™ 


Controlling Siwa Oasis in 1916 


Following these clashes near the coast, Ahmed al-Sharif commanded the 
mujahidin to distribute their forces and not to be concentrated on one front. This 
was why he sent the Egyptian Captain Mohammad Saleh Harb to Siwa Oasis.” 
He succeeded in controlling the oasis and dominated the neighboring area. In 
addition, he controlled the area of Farafra Aldakhila. After this success deep in 
Egyptian territory, a military contingent was led by ‘Abd al-llah Tamaskat to the 
Bahriyya oasis, where he defeated the British garrison and controlled the provin- 
ces of Fayoum and Minya.** The intensification of fighting between the Libyan 
mujähidin and the British and the losses on both sides prompted Germany to 
intensify its financial and military support. This was reflected by the arrival of 
the German officer Paul Freiherr Wolff von Todenwarth*” with his companions, 
in addition to four Turkish officers along with ammunition and weapons on April 
20, 1916 on board submarine U21.%* 
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Map 9: Battle to control Siwa Oasis in 1916, Libyan-Egyptian border provinces and places of 
battles during World War I 


The Second Battle of Majid in 1916 


After the arrival of more military reinforcements, the Libyan mujähidin con- 
tinued their war against the British. The next clash between the two sides was 
at the second battle of Majid. Ja'far al- ‘Askari led the forces in this battle, while 
General Wallace led the British. The British suffered losses again in spite of the 
small number of mujāhidīn who forced them to withdraw from the battlefield. 
The advance of the northern unit of the Senusi-army through the coastline 
stretch, which was cleared by the English east of Sellum up to east of Nedjaila, 
was coming to a stop near Majid. Small skirmishes had been taking place close 
to Umm-er-Rham and Majid. Afterwards, the English attacked on December 26" 
with superior forces; they were very well equipped both in terms of weapons 
and men. Ja’far held position with only 40 men. Given the superior forces of the 
English, they would have hardly changed much in the outcome of the skirmish.*? 
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Agagia Battle in 1916 


Agagia (also Agagiya or Aqqaqiya) was located near the coast of the Mediterranean 
and the battle ensued between the two sides there. The mujähidin, in particular 
the forces under the command of Nuri Bey, were suffering of a severe shortage of 
supplies and ammunition. In contrast, the British army had received reinforce- 
ments and supplies, which is why they won the battle. It should be noted that 
‘Abd al-Rahmän‘Azzäm was involved in this battle.?? It led to great losses for the 
mujahidin and they were forced to withdraw from the battlefield. Moreover, most 
of the forces that participated in the fighting withdrew from Egyptian territory 
toward Cyrenaica, within Libyan territory?! This gave the British a chance to move 
forward. They succeeded in taking control of the region of Sidi Barrani on February 
28, 1916” and then occupying Sallum on March 24, 1916.°? Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, 
along with Mohammad Saleh Harb, was able to seize most of the Egyptian oases, 
i.e. Farafra, Dakhla, al-Kharija and the Bahria.?^ They succeeded in tightening their 
grip on the road to the oases, implementing the agreement between the Germans 
and the Ottomans, which also required the sparking of a revolution in Egypt led by 
Ahmed Jamal against the British. This was supposed to be synchronized with the 
arrival of Ottoman forces coming from Syria to the Suez Canal to encircle the British; 
however, this plan failed.” The British managed to control the interior territories of 
Egypt and thoroughly repressed the revolution. Thus, Ahmed Jamal could not carry 
out his task of enabling Ottoman penetration via the Suez Canal by diverting British 
attention toward the eastern border and internal unrest.? This was despite careful 
preparation and the assistance by German officers,” in addition to the approxi- 
mately 3.500 troops who were supposed to perform this task. Britain succeeded in 
repelling the attack of the Ottoman Empire after the success of the Ottoman army in 
moving overland across the Sinai Desert toward Ismailia. The Ottomans began to 
withdraw. That was how the German-Ottoman plans to control that front failed.** 
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5.3 Libyan Defeat in Egypt and German Policy 


Following these dangerous developments, Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif and his army 
in the Egyptian oases became isolated from any contact with the rest of the front. 
This became worse with a cholera outbreak among the soldiers. Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif was forced to withdraw his troops toward Siwa, Farafra and Bahria,?? 
where he was attacked by the British in a battle on February 28, 1917. This forced 
him to retreat toward Libyan territory,'?? where he arrived with his forces in the 
areas near al-Jaghbub. They were pursued by the British forces, which wanted 
to eliminate the troops of Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, which resulted in a battle 
between the two sides in the region of Guba. However, the British failed to defeat 
the mujāhidīn, who were helped by natural factors to avoid more deaths and 
losses. This battle was the last between the two parties.!°! However, the British 
were not satisfied, and sent a warning to Sayyid Idris al-Sanüsi, who was in al- 
Jaghbub, to leave the area as soon as possible. They informed him that if he did 
not, the British forces would fully destroy the city of al-Jaghbub in addition to the 
burial place of Sayyid Mohammad bin Ali al-Sanüsi. This place was of central 
emotional and religious significance to the al-Sanüsiyya movement and its loss 
or destruction would be a great blow.!?? Upon hearing this threat, Sayyid Ahmed 
al-Sharif decided to leave the area. He went toward the al-Agalia area.!” 

Military operations around the desert oases continued between 1916 and 
early 1917. The fighting coincided with the arrival of German submarines. In July 
1916, submarine U39 arrived, carrying two military missions from the Turkish 
army with ammunition and equipment. It had first docked in the port of Barqa 
on July 8%, 1916 and then went to the city of Misurata on July 10, 1916. The subma- 
rine itself returned in October carrying Turkish officers and weapons to support 
the combat capability of the Libyans. The submarine was carrying orders for 
General Todesfarth to return to Germany.’ Ottomans suffered in this campaign. 
Officers and soldiers who took part in the fighting did not leave Libya. They ini- 
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tially remained in the city of Ajdabiya, and then moved to the city of Misurata.1°° 


The reason behind their stay was the insistence on the importance of their pre- 
sence in the country and that the war was not yet over. Second, Turkey was deter- 
mined to maintain its control over Libya for as long as possible, and they did 
not want to lose this geographically important part of the region. That was the 
reason behind Nuri Bey continuing to work to serve the interests of the Ottoman 
Empire. His work was focused on the restoration of confidence in Turkey and the 
revival of Turkish influence, in addition to control over the Turkish military. Nuri 
Bey tried to be closer to the new political leadership in Cyrenaica led by Idris 
al-Sanüsi, who ruled from 1917 and did his best to influence them to continue 
the war against the British in Egypt. He offered great promises to provide aid via 
German submarines. But the new commander of the Sanüsiyya movement had a 
different point of view to that of the Ottomans.’ Especially after the Sanūsīyya 
movement’s failed attack on Egypt, he believed that the interests of the country 
required them to enter negotiations with the British and the Italians alike and to 
not engage with them in an unequal war. From this point, Idris al-Sanüsi decided 
not to listen to the appeals of the Ottomans and even ended his connection with 
them. This led to a changed attitude on the part of the Ottomans, who began to 
regard him and the al-Sanüsiyya movement as opposition. 

The new Turkish policy was thus to attack the al-Sanüsiyya movement. 
Nuri Bey then sent three Turkish officers with their troops to the south of Libya, 
where Mohammad Abed al-Sanüsi, the brother of Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, was 
managing the affairs of the region. The soldiers brought gifts to Mohammad Abed 
al-Sanüsi to hide their movements and intentions and to reassure the latter that 
their presence did not hold any other purpose. They then made the sudden move 
of seizing the city of Murzuq. Mohammad Abed al-Sanüsi tried but failed to recap- 
ture the city. In addition, the Ottomans also seized the city of Zwila and continued 
to hold it, despite the repeated attempts to recover it by the al-Sanüsiyya move- 
ment, until July 10, 1917 when the Ottomans withdrew from Murzuq and Zwila. 
They turned toward the city of Sebha and regrouped there, especially with the 
arrival of supplies from Nuri Bey in the city of Misurata. This led them to intensify 
their control over Fezzan to force Mohammad Abed al-Sanüsi to leave it and go 
to the city of al-Kufra.!°® The Ottomans controlled Fezzan until the end of World 
War I.1°? During this time, the Italian presence was concentrated in the coastal 
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regions only. Due to their involvement in the war in Europe around this time, they 
did not undertake large scale military activity in Libya. They did, however, make 
a few smaller attacks on the mujāhidīn when this did not present a great risk to 
their own side. Within the framework of jihad, the Ottomans not only started the 
war in Egypt, but also sought to declare war on the French in Tunisia by mobili- 
zing the mujāhidīn in the western region. To achieve this goal the Turkish envoy 
Hassan al-Sharif traveled to the city of Misurata and met Ramadan al-Swihli 
and Saif al-Din al-Sanüsi, one of al-Sanüsiyya movement leaders, and offered 
them the project of attacking the French in Tunis, but they did not agree. Saif 
al-Din al-Sanüsi refused the plan while Ramadan al-Swihli accepted it. This led 
the al-Sanüsi leader to leave the city of Misurata.!!? Saif al-Din al-Sanūsī's point 
of view was that the country could not bear the burden of fighting three major 
European countries (Italian, British and French) at one time, especially at this 
particular time. He was particularly concerned by the financial and economic 
problems and deteriorating military forces. Despite this, some Ottoman officers 
attacked the Ben Guerdane area in September 1915 and succeeded in capturing 
4O French soldiers. France then moved quickly and decisively addressed the lea- 
dership of the al-Sanüsiyya movement to discuss the necessary measures. Saif 
al-Din al-Sanüsi quickly directed a stern warning: The Ottoman officer who was 
in charge was forced to stop the attack on the French and return to Fezzan.'!! 
Germany’s role in these events became clear when it commissioned the consul 
Mannesmann to join the Ottomans in their attack on the western border. However, 
Saif al-Din issued orders banning him from reaching his destination so as not to 
complicate matters even more. Mannesmann had moved with the Turkish leaders 
to Misurata after they left Cyrenaica.'” The position of the Ottomans at this stage 
was sensitive, especially given the lack of united rule over Libya. The eastern and 
southern parts were under the control of the al-Sanüsiyya movement, the center of 
the country was subjected to the tribal leaders, while the west was disputed. That 
was the reason behind the attempts by the Ottomans to renew their relationship 
with Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif. To show their good intentions, they sent two convoys 
loaded with food and other supplies that the al-Sanüsiyya movement needed. The 
convoy should have departed from Misurata, but the leader of Misurata, Ramadàn 
al-Swihli, refused to permit the passage of these goods to al-Sanüsiyya, due to his 
own hostile relations with the movement. He took control of the convoy and pre- 
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vented it from reaching its target. Following these developments and the refusal 
of Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif to cooperate politically with the Ottomans, the Turkish 
commander Nuri Bey distanced himself from the Turkish promises’? and decided 
to leave the territories under al-Sanüsiyya movement influence despite the difficult 
economic conditions. He retired from the political sphere and refused to enter an 
armed conflict with his cousin Sayyid Idris al-Sanüsi, who became the leader of the 
movement and the holder of actual political power in the region of Cyrenaica. 

An analysis of the events that occurred reveals that the failure of the war 
against the British in Egypt was due to a combination of factors. These included 
the imbalance of power in addition to the fact that the mujahidin had been figh- 
ting for more than three years against the Italians and the al-Sanüsiyya move- 
ment was internally divided. As a result of this war, the al-Sanüsiyya move- 
ment divided into two groups: the first, a group of supporters that followed 
its religious and national senses, and led by Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, and the 
second, which took into account the internally difficult situation and led by 
Sayyid Idris al-Sanüsi, each governed by their own beliefs, opinions and poli- 
tical orientations. In sum, the military campaign against the British in Egypt 
led to the failure of the Libyan side. They did not make any significant gains 
on the ground or even political gains, and suffered different types of human 
and material losses. In spite of all these failures that hit the German-Ottoman 
plans in eastern Libya, their determination was not weakened in their action 
in the north of the country. Libya became the focus of the Ottoman-German 
interests again, which led them to take further practical steps. The first was the 
arrival of an Ottoman envoy in May 1918 to monitor the situation closely. Then 
a mission was appointed to Prince Osman Fouad who was appointed comman- 
der of the African military forces in Libya by the Ottoman authority. He was to 
report about everything happening on the ground to the Ottoman authorities 
to be able to take the necessary measures. He went to Istanbul to present the 
results of his tour to the powers there and kept in contact with the leaders of 
jihad in Libya. He wrote to Ahmed Bik al-Marid, one of the jihad leaders in the 
city of Terhona, and briefed him on the latest developments, promising him 
that he worked for the benefit of Libya and would secure all the needed assis- 
tance before returning to Libya.“ The German submarines took over the transfer 
of messages between the two sides. The results were very encouraging for the 
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Ottomans, as they had Misurata as a field of their activity. That was the reason 
for the return of Prince Osman Fouad to Libya, representing the Turkish side.!^ 
The German Paul Freiherr Wolff von Todenwarth was commissioned to resume 
representation of the German side and to implement the German policy in 1918.!!6 
Both leaders arrived and worked on the implementation of the task. The German 
baron assumed the task of managing the telegraph in Misurata, and therefore 
was responsible for communication, coordination and command operations, 
which was a delicate task at that particular stage. It was decided by the Ottomans 
that Libya was to be the main base of their operations in North Africa. The two 
sides decided to make a major change in the process of moving the front of Libya. 
This time, the main emphasis was laid on the extension of the mujähidin in the 
west, with better arms and financial support. This decision was issued by German 
military staff in Berlin,” which sent a letter to the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on January 4, 1917 to inform them of the plans.!? The military leadership 
sought to implement this plan in Libya, supported by weapons and equipment 
transported by German submarines from Germany.!? The starting point was to 
be from the west heading east and thus involving the largest possible number 
of Libyan people. This time, the primary aim of the mujähidin was to expel the 
Italian presence from Libya. The Ottomans received assistance from Germany in 
the delivery of military support to the Libyan jihad in Misurata (see Appendix 4). 
The Italians tried hard to prevent the arrival of those supplies. For example, the 
German submarine UC73, led by Commander Schebeler, reached the city of Misu- 
rata carrying three Ottoman officers, 1.000 rifles, 200.000 bullets in addition to 
18 boxes filled with gold. Bad weather forced the submarine to dock in the Gulf 
of Sirte, where its cargo was unloaded on May 26, 1917.?? The Italian forces tried 
to take possession of the submarine and even continued in their efforts when 
it reached the port, but the counter-attack of the mujāhidīn forced them to ret- 
reat 77 This Italian attack came as a reaction against the German forces attacking 
Italian targets in April 1917. Examples include the German submarine U20 missile 
attack on an Italian ship in front of the city of Zuwarah in western Libya. They 
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also attacked another frigate off the coast of Tripoli and detonated it.” The poli- 
tical action was moving toward reviving the idea (begun in 1914) of establishing 
the Republic of North Africa. This idea received strong support from Germany, 
Austria and the Ottoman Empire in 1915. A number of jihad movements estab- 
lished by youth from Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco aimed at jihad against the 
European occupation participated in these activities. Their aim was also to esta- 
blish one united republic in North Africa. They aimed to build the republic with 
political borders starting from the Red Sea in Egypt in the east, to the Atlantic 
Ocean in the west. They took the Tunisian-Libyan border as the starting point for 
their activities. Their activities were supported by the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which received representatives of this entity and promised them support 
and assistance. The German ambassador in Istanbul was one of the strongest 
supporters to this movement. Germany and Austria committed to this movement. 
Germany provided equipment and weapons.'? The internal situation in Libya 
was very suitable for the development of this scheme because Italian control over 
the country during this stage was weak and limited to a few coastal cities. Despite 
this, the Italian administration in Tripoli discovered the scheme.’ Despite all 
these events, German-Ottoman aid to the Libyan mujähidin did not stop. The reli- 
ance on German submarines made the port city of Misurata a vital area for the 
movement and landing of cargo.'” The Germans intensified their activity during 
1917, particularly between May and December. In May, a mission from the German 
army reached the submarine U20, led by Rittmeister Freiherr (baron) v. Toden- 
warth. The other submarine, UC20, was doing the same during the month of July 
1917 and had succeeded in its mission. On July 30, it bombed important Italian 
military targets in the city of al-Khums near Misurata, the Italians bombed back, 
which forced the submarine to dive and stay away from the coast." In October 
1917, the submarines attacked Italian targets while at the same time continuing 
to transfer military support for the Libyan mujahidin. On October 4, the subma- 
rine UC73 transported an estimated 25 tons of military equipment to the city of 
Misurata and on October 6 attacked the Italian vessel and an Italian protection 
boat which had been docked in Tripoli with two missiles. On the next day, Italian 
fortifications in the city of Tripoli were attacked. 
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The Ottoman Empire tried in 1918 to reinforce its influence in Libya after the 
loss suffered in Egypt and the failure of all the Turkish activities inside Libya. 
Evidence of this is provided by the fact that the Germans were behind the selec- 
tion of Prince Osman Fouad as a general governor in Libya in 1918 (see Appen- 
dix 7) because Germany wanted him to mobilize the mujahidin to reignite war 
in Libya.” Germany had offered to provide Turkey with two German leaders 
to accompany him on his mission. But Enver Pasha rejected the German offer. 
However, he arrived in Libya accompanied by a number of German experts on 
board a German submarine. Their field of operation was telecommunications 
and advisers to Prince Osman Fouad."* In addition, he was assigned the task of 
reconciling the views of the Ottomans and Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif. During the 
negotiation between Germany and Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif, he sent Mohammad 
Sadiq as his delegate to reach an agreement with the German party.” The fact 
that Sayyid Ahmed al-Sharif sent a representative to the meeting on his behalf 
reflected his support for the German project. ‘Abd al-Rahman‘Azzam had 
fought against the British in Egypt and then returned with Nuri Bey to Libya and 
remained with him until they left together in early 1918 to Turkey. From there he 
was sent to Berlin to enter negotiations with Germany to send military equipment 
to Libya. Therefore, he was well known to the military and political powers in 
Germany, who approved him to be the companion of Prince Osman on his new 
mission in Libya.¥° Despite the departure of Nuri Bey from Libya, the Ottoman 
government sent a number of leaders to take over and complete the task that he 
had begun. Ishaq Pasha, an officer in the Ottoman army, was selected as Nuri 
Bey's replacement as the commander of Ottoman forces on the western front in 
early 1918. However, unlike Nuri Bey, he did not take Misurata as a center for his 
leadership, but headed west and settled in the city of Zawiya. A conflict deve- 
loped between Ishaq Pasha and Ramadan al-Swihli over leadership tasks, and 
Ramadan al-Swihli maintained that he was the higher commander. The conflicts 
intensified over the issue of who should receive the military and financial aid 
sent by German submarines to Libya. Whilst Ramadan al-Swihli argued that this 
aid and ammunition should be kept within the area of influence, the Ottoman 
commander Ishaq Pasha recommended the transfer of all arms and ammuni- 
tion to the headquarters at Zawiya, arguing that the western region was the most 
important field of fighting against the Italians and experienced the most battles 
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and clashes at this time. The conflicts intensified to the extent that the Turkish 
commander set up a military campaign to force Ramadän al-Swihli to execute 
his orders. However, the intervention of Prince Osman Fouad came with positive 
results and prevented further losses on the side of the mujāhidīn."' At the begin- 
ning of 1918, the German submarine continued to assault Italian targets in Libya. 
For example, submarine UC73 attacked the Italian ships on the coast of the city 
of Tripoli on January 2, 1918. At the beginning of November 1918, some of these 
submarines were attacked in Tripoli, making it difficult for them to continue their 
activities. They had also received orders that the coast where they operated was 
unsafe.’ 

This period was the end of World War I, when the defeat of Germany had 
become clear. Accordingly, the field of the military operations developed nega- 
tively for the Ottoman Empire and Germany alike. They were defeated by the 
allies. This was the background to the signing of the Treaty of Modros at the end of 
October, 1918. One of the terms of this treaty was that the Ottoman state had to 
withdraw all armies from all the Arab countries. Based on that, they issued orders 
to their officers in Libya to abandon military operations against Italy and even 
surrender to the Italians. They were also obliged to hand over all the ports under 
their control to the allied armies.P?* This was the beginning of the end of Ottoman- 
German relations in Libya, as it was also the start of breaking the link between 
the Ottomans and Libya, in spite of which Prince Osman Fouad continued to be 
present in Misurata.* Von Todenwarth was present in Misurata at this time and 
received the news of the defeat over the radio in October 1918. He received orders 
to leave Libya, along with Prince Osman Fouad and all the Turkish officers as well 
as the German who were working with him. He received these orders, but did not 
carry them out directly. He thought it was wise to postpone the execution of these 
orders somewhat so they could arrange the political situation in Libya.” 

During this time, von Todenwarth learned that Germany intended to conti- 
nue the war until the end, and that they were committed to helping the Libyans 
with money and weapons. In return, the leaders of jihad in Libya announced their 
willingness to form a local government to ensure the continuity of the war against 
the Italians in a united manner. In the meantime, there was a German submarine 
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docked off the coast of Misurata.”” This submarine arrived to take Prince Osman 
and the German Baron and their officers and soldiers. But they decided to stay 
and were supported by the commander of the submarine in their decision, who 
told them that the route was not safe and it was not the right time to travel. Thus, 
the submarine turned back. The jihad leaders in Libya, Prince Osman, and ‘Abd 
al-Rahman‘Azzam held an emergency meeting to take the appropriate decision in 
line with the dangerous developments. 

Prince Osman sent an invitation to all tribal leaders to come to Mislata for a 
meeting, which took place in the city of Mislata in 1918 and concluded with the 
declaration of the Republic of Tripoli.* The republic included all tribal leaders 
and dignitaries in the western region of the country. This stage was particularly 
critical because Germany and the Ottoman Empire had withdrawn from the con- 
flict, which meant the end of military supplies and equipment for the mujahidin'” 
essential for their struggle against the Italians. This made the role of local fighters 
even more crucial. The local leaders had a prominent role in the events that occur- 
red during the final phase of World War I, particularly in the central and western 
regions of Libya. They included Sulayman al-Bärüni, who took leadership in the 
western region, Ramadan al-Swihili, who had an alliance with the Italians and 
fought against the al-Sanüsiyya movement, and ‘Abdul Nabi Bilkhir, who was the 
leader of the Warfalla tribe in the area of Bani Walid in the north-west of Libya, 
who had also collaborated with the Italians, and Ahmed Bik al-Marid, the leader 
of the Tarhuna tribe in the southeast. The idea of proclaiming the Republic of 
Tripoli was an extension of the idea of the Republic of North Africa, which had 
been adopted and supported by Germany during the early years of World War I. At 
this stage, Germany also supported this idea, but on a small scale. It was seeking 
to achieve political gains after its defeat in the war. The leaders of the Republic of 
Tripoli wanted to obtain international recognition. They sent messages to Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States to this end but their efforts did not achieve 
the desired results.'^? However, they kept their contact with Italy independently 
and succeeded in signing an agreement with it in 1919. The direct result was the 
immediate issuance of a basic law for Tripoli, by which the Libyans could form a 
parliament in the presence of a governor to be appointed by the king of Italy." 
With the defeat of Germany and the Ottoman Empire and the actual withdrawal 
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of all officers from Libya in 1919, the Ottomans were subjected to strong pressu- 
res by the allied powers and forced to sign a number of treaties that led to the 
end of their influence and the despoiling of large territories that were under their 
control. This deteriorating situation led Mustafa Kemal Atatürk (ruled 1881-1938) 
to declare a Turkish secular state when he separated the sultanate and caliphate. 
He then canceled the sultanate and announced the republic in October 1923." At 
that time, Germany had elected a new government called the Weimar Republic. 

These international events greatly affected German policy toward the Medi- 
terranean countries in general and Libya in particular, as the latter had been at 
the heart of German policy in this area during World War I. 
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Conclusion 


This book explored the nature of German interests in the province of Tripoli 
between 1884 and 1918, and Tripoli’s rolein German politics during the scramble 
for Africa. This was undertaken through an analysis of the general situation in 
Tripoli during the period in question to understand the nature of the relationship 
between Germany and Tripoli. An important aspect in understanding German 
policies of the time is the role of German travelers, who lobbied hard to attract 
German politicians to the province, and, along with a number of businesspeople, 
pushed for the opening of a German consulate there. Furthermore, the period of 
the Ottoman Empire reforms (Tanzimät), which led to changes in policies towards 
the province and in a way allowed the Italian occupation mainly in the North. 
It allows in a way as well, the main international events and agreements in the 
context of the imperial and colonial competition. The German role during the 
World War I and its impact on the Libyan jihad movement against the occupation 
and colonization beginning from the year 1915. Germany was trying to emulate 
the major European powers, notably Britain and France, by extending its control 
beyond Europe. Germany had political, strategic and economic interests in North 
Africa, especially in the province of Tripoli, but did not pursued colonial inten- 
tions like the other European countries. To realize these goals, Germany started 
to strengthen its relations with the Ottoman Empire in the second half of the 19" 
century. It supported the development and training of the Ottoman military forces 
via the transfer of German military personnel and equipment to Turkey.’ In this 
way, Germany provided the Ottoman army forces with weapons specifically for 
the artillery and infantry, different types of German-designed and manufactured 
field guns, rifles and carbines.’ It also established large-scale economic projects, 
most prominently the Baghdad railway. Germany already had a political and 
military presence in parts of central Africa, and Germany viewed the province 
of Tripoli as the gate to reach the German colonies in Africa in the context of 
European colonization of different parts of Africa. World War I ended with the 
fall of the Ottoman Empire. The Political Archive and the Federal Archives in 
Berlin (Politisches Archiv and Bundesarchiv), and the National Center for Docu- 
mentation and Archives in Libya, and the Casbah) Qasba (archive in Tunis bring 
new information on the economic exchange between Germany and the province 
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of Tripoli. It shows that the military aid provided by Germany to the mujähidin in 
Libya was important. It shows as well how the German involvement in Libya at 
that time was important for the reconstruction of a telegraph station like in Misu- 
rata in 1914. German expansion beyond Europe primarily aimed at strengthening 
its own position in Europe. Thus, this book shows that Germany employed the 
province of Tripoli to serve its growing international influence and competitive- 
ness in Europe, particularly with Britain and France. Conrad and Osterhammel 
portray German activity in the province of Tripoli (then Libya) as falling within 
the informal colonial expansion of the German empire. In other words, the pro- 
vince of Tripoli was included in the informal colonial German Empire. To make 
this point clearer, Germany used trade as well as political penetration to gain 
control over territories that were not colonized in a military sense. Only in some 
territories, where the political and economic influence could not be guaranteed 
otherwise, Germany employed military means to secure its position. Tripoli 
was within the informal colonial sphere of Germany and was used not only as 
a gateway to its colonies in central Africa, but also as a market for its products. 
Most of all, however, Germany considered it as a means to jockey for a better posi- 
tion in Europe. Even if Germany did not colonize the province of Tripoli using any 
military means of occupation, it was able to penetrate the province economically 
and used it in a way that helped its international policy (Weltpolitik), described 
by Baumgart as an expression of its striving for world power (Weltmacht).? The 
term “Weltpolitik” obtained its popularity after its use by the German Emperor 
Wilhelm III in his speech on January 18, 1896, as he celebrated the 25" anni- 
versary of the establishment of the German Reich.“ German colonization in Africa 
was begun by the German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck in 1884-1885. This was 
later in comparaison with Britain and France which had begun their expansionist 
policies in the 16" century. As the German chancellor had explained to Eugen 
Wolf, an explorer, much to the colonial enthusiasts’ regret in 1888: 


Your map of Africa looks nice, but my map of Africa lies in Europe. Here is Russia, and here 
is France, and we are here at the very center; that is my map of Africa.? 


This anecdote illustrates well the theoretical argumentation and the distinction 
between colonialism and imperialism suggested by Jiirgen Osterhammel. Impe- 
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rialism as a relationship of domination between two culturally different powers 
in which one party controls the decisions of the other, who is forced to deal with 
these external pressures and serve the interests of the dominant party.° Tripoli fell 
within German informal colonial expansion and penetration. 

Firstly, Tripoli was a focus, not only for Germany, but for many European inte- 
rests, because its ports were located in the middle of the Mediterranean and any 
power seeking to dominate the eastern, western, or internal parts of Africa would 
take this province as starting point. Thus, Tripoli’s strategic importance lay in the 
fact that it made access to different parts of Africa easier. In addition, Tripoli was 
ruled by an Empire which had started to lose territories at an increasing rate. It 
started in a way in 1820s with the creation of Greece, this Ottoman province which 
began to campaign for its independence from the Ottoman Empire, and the crea- 
tion of its own state. Since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878,’ the Ottoman Empire had 
lost 52% of its territories and 51 % of its population.® 

Secondly, the increasing number of German travelers who visited the pro- 
vince of Tripoli and the information they provided to their government reveal the 
imperial intentions of Germany toward the province. A number of these travelers 
were supported by the King of Prussia and then by Otto von Bismarck such as 
Friedrich Gerhard Rohlfs and Gustav Nachtigal, or Heinrich Barth amongst others. 
In addition to the support that the travelers received from their own government, 
they were also supported by the Ottoman Empire, which was focusing on buil- 
ding strong relations with Germany and strengthening its positions through 
the implementation of wide-reaching reforms. Consequently, the German trave- 
lers were more successful than others in their missions. The traveler Friedrich 
Gerhard Rohlfs (who traveled to the province of Tripoli several times in the 1860s) 
reported on the geography, the nature and the agriculture in these regions.? He 
also wrote important notes regarding customs and traditions, health, and trade 
in Tripoli. He also wrote a number of documents that were sent to and used by the 
German chancelleries, who used them in making decisions and convincing the 
politicians.'? This information contributed substantially to the development of 
German policy on the province of Tripoli, especially in view of the good relations 
between the Prussian king and the chancellor. Rohlfs submitted a request to the 
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King to send a German consul to the province of Tripoli. The information that he 
supplied and his own views about the province of Tripoli were formative in awar- 
ding this province a particular status in the development of the German policy in 
Africa. He mentioned that Tripoli is “the key to Africa”.'* Germany succeeded in 
reaching the southern desert in Africa by German travelers who used the province 
of Tripoli as a starting point. From here they were able to travel to many African 
kingdoms, such as Zanzibar. Germany also built strong relationships with the 
peoples of these kingdoms on the basis of cooperation and economic exchange 
without resorting to military occupation. 

Thirdly, the entry of Germany into the scramble for Africa and the overlap- 
ping interests of the European powers and their ambitions in Africa resulted in 
conflicts between them. These conflicts were the main reason behind Otto von 
Bismarck's organization of the Second Berlin Conference in 1878. This conference 
sought to settle the conflicts and to mark the borders of influence of each of the 
countries participating. The decisions and agreements signed during this con- 
ference had a significant impact on the region of North Africa and it has been 
argued that this conference was the beginning of European colonization of 
parts of Africa.” By calling this conference, Bismarck called himself the “honest 
broker" willing to solve the conflicts of the European powers without benefiting 
personally. Bismarck wanted Germany's role in this conference to reflect its dis- 
tinguished position among the other European countries and to highlight the 
German role in conflict mediation and resolution in Europe at that time. At the 
same time, however, his reference to the role of the disinterested *honest broker" 
denied any German ambitions to benefit from their hosting of the conference. His 
denial has been questioned in some studies, particularly given the threat that any 
rapprochement between Russia and France would constitute for Germany. For 
example, Carlson observes that 


[t]he *Honest Broker' worked to save the peace of Europe and to secure the interests of 
Austria at Russia's expense for the benefit of Germany.” 
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Bismarck aimed at isolating France and was hostile to Russia, even if he was not 
averse to supporting their position in cases where this coincided with his own 
aims. 


Bismarck was willing to come to a close understanding with Russia and to support them 
in an aggressive policy in the Balkans. However, Bismarck made his price high. German 
support of Russia in the best would be given only in return for support of German policy 
against France.” 


European powers used the conference to realize their goals that enabled them 
in the scramble for Africa. Germany used the province of Tripoli as a bargaining 
chip at this conference. This is reflected in Bismarck’s offering of Tripoli to Italy 
in exchange for Italy’s desisting from military conflict. This bargain happened 
without the knowledge of the Ottoman Empire. The offer made was that Italy could 
exercise influence over the province of Tripoli, in return for permitting France 
full control over Tunisia. Germany’s interest in strengthening its own position 
in Europe led it to enter into a number of agreements and treaties that enabled it 
to play an important international political reconciliation role. Thus, Bismarck’s 
policy of rapprochement with France can be seen as limiting the primacy of 
Britain in the power constellation, while also constituting an obstacle to any 
attempt of a French attack on Germany.” Tripoli was a point of conflict between 
Britain and France, especially when the two countries obtained contiguous colo- 
nies in Africa.' Britain began to regard Germany as a threat due to its increasing 
political power, especially after the victory over France’s traditional ally Britain. 
It therefore began trying to draw a new policy aimed at maintaining its strength 
within Europe and protecting its colonies abroad, particularly its strategic inte- 
rests in the Mediterranean, Egypt, and India.” Britain was primarily interested 
in the eastern part of the province of Tripoli, specifically Cyrenaica. By contrast, 
the French focused their attention on the south, specifically the city of Ghadames 
and its environs. This was due to the location of Ghadames on the colonial border 
with the Algerian territory, which had been under French occupation since 1830.8 
Ghadames was also close to the colonial Tunisian territory, which had been sub- 
jected to the French protectorate since 1882. From these two regions, the French 
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tried to extend their influence and control to Ghadames.’? Soon, Italy entered the 
conflict, as the Italian politicians realized the seriousness and effectiveness of 
their expansion policy and correspondingly used it to achieve their goals. Thus, 
Italy entered into an agreement with Germany and Austria-Hungary to obtain 
colonies in Africa. This agreement is known as the Triple Alliance, which was 
signed in 1882.”° The same agreement was used by Italy as a defense mechanism 
against France, to stop France from expanding in the province of Tripoli as it 
had done previously in Tunisia.” This alliance was restored several times. Italy 
also signed an agreement with Britain in 1887. In the same year, Chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck signed a bilateral agreement with Italy confirming Italy's right to 
occupy the province of Tripoli.?? Germany's stance was unambiguously hostile 
to French interests. Most of the European powers tried to isolate France or form 
coalitions against the French. This was also Germany's motivation for supporting 
the limitation of French control and influence in the provinces of Tripoli and 
Morocco. This was followed by the Anglo-French Agreement in 1899, the British- 
French-Italian Agreement in 1890, the Italian French Agreement in 1900, and the 
Franco-British Entente Cordiale in 1904. There were many results, but the most 
significant one in relation to the province of Tripoli was Italy's ability to acquire a 
political victory by taking advantage of the conflicting interests of the European 
countries and successfully exploiting these conflicting interests to occupy the 
province of Tripoli in 1911. 

Fourthly, this book supported the argument of J.A. Hobson (1858-1940) that 
the economic gains were crucial for many colonial powers during the Industrial 
Revolution, when the European powers were competing for new markets and 
sources of raw materials. This book argues that Germany had economic inte- 
rests in Tripoli and that there is evidence for an unequal trade balance between 
Germany and the province. Importing raw materials from the province of Tripoli 
was not as significant for Germany as using the province of Tripoli as a market 
for German products and as a means of transporting German exports further 
into Africa. Many trade centers and networks of routes were used by convoys 
were long established in the province of Tripoli, with significant economic uses 
for Germany. Examples of these routes are the Tripoli-Kano (Nigeria) road and 
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Tripoli-Borno” road that lead to central Africa. Cities and ports like Tripoli, Ben- 
ghazi, Sawkanh and Ghadames constituted important centers for German trade 
as the report” of the Political Archive (Politisches Archiv) in Berlin (July 1869 and 
October 1888) demonstrate. The report shows as well that Germany was collec- 
ting detailed information about raw materials available in the province, but did 
not import large amounts of these raw materials itself. In addition, the maritime 
commercial activity between the province of Tripoli and Germany was evidenced 
in the establishment of the German line (Deutsche Levante-Linie), which was 
one of the most important shipping companies. The main task of this company 
was the transportation of materials and products coming from or going to both 
Germany and Belgium.” However, not many goods were transported from Tripoli 
to Germany. Rather, goods exported from Tripoli tended to be destined for ports 
such as Egypt and Beirut. It is therefore defensible to argue that German imports 
into the province of Tripoli were more significant than the goods exported from 
the province. Goods imported by Germany into the province of Tripoli included 
haberdashery items, blankets, tea, sugar, iron, glass, perfumes, chemicals and 
medical materials, textile yarns, ropes, cotton, wool textiles, porcelain, gold and 
silver ornaments, and alcohol.*% The export of German goods to the province of 
Tripoli continued during the year." According to reports by Alfred Tilger, the 
German consul in the province of Tripoli it included the exchange of products 
like tea, beer, flour, steel products, machinery, and enamel. 

Fifthly, the establishment of the German consulate in the province of Tripoli 
was a Clear sign of growing German imperial intentions, as well as the country’s 
desire to compete with other European powers. That was mainly because many 
European powers such as Britain, France, Spain and Italy had consulates in the 
province of Tripoli long before Germany, which decided only in 1884 to open not 
a consulate but a consular agency (al-Wikdla al-Qunsuliyya) . This was due to 
the insufficient number of German inhabitants in the province. However, this 
was changed in 1909, and the consulate was opened at a very critical point in 
time when the Ottoman Empire had started to change its policy towards the pro- 
vince of Tripoli. This was obvious as the Ottoman Empire started to introduce 
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reforms and change the Ottoman governors when the province of Tripoli became 
the scene of the hidden conflict between the Ottomans (the Germans' friends) 
and Italy (with which Germany had entered into different agreements). At the 
same time, Italy was conducting many projects in the province of Tripoli that 
were more economic in nature, but with political intentions." Moreover, the 
German consul Alfred Tilger provided very important information in his reports 
to the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs containing not only economic but also 
political information. For example, one of his reports dating from 1912 contains 
detailed information on the new customs procedures implemented by the new 
authorities in Libya and the current economic activities in Libyan ports such as 
al-Khums, Misurata and Zuwarah. He states that all these ports had implemented 
the new customs system with reference to the continued flow of Libyan exports to 
Germany.?? This was a critical time because Italy had occupied Libya (province of 
Tripoli) in 1911. During and after the Italian occupation of Libya, the German posi- 
tion was limited by two main factors. The first of these was its signing of the Triple 
Alliance and the second was its good relations with the Ottoman Empire. Despite 
these good relations, when Italy started the war against the Ottoman Empire in 
the province of Tripoli, Germany did not oppose Italy as Germany was part of 
the Triple Alliance. However, it did support the Ottomans in their war against 
Italy. In the meanwhile, World War I began in 1914 between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy (the Triple Alliance), and on the other side France, Russia and 
Great Britain. The Ottomans entered World War I in support of their ally Germany 
on October 29, 1914?? after signing a military contract with them on October 27, 
1913. This contract stipulated that Germany would take over the reform of the 
Ottoman military forces.?! Germany and the Triple Alliance tried to mobilize as 
much support as possible for their entry into the war. Thus, the policy makers 
in the Ottoman Empire promoted the idea of Islamic holy jihad, and asked the 
Islamic countries, especially those under their political control, to join them on 
this basis. It seems likely that this strategy was developed in response to a sug- 
gestion by an official at the German Embassy in Cairo, Max von Oppenheim.?? By 
invoking the concept of jihad, the Germans hoped to mobilize a larger degree of 
Muslim support for their efforts against the Russian, British and French forces 
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in the region.? However, because Libya was under Italian occupation, Germany 
tried to redirect the Islamic jihad in Libya toward fighting the British in Egypt 
rather than the Italians in Libya. Germany provided significant military support 
to the mujāhidīn in the form of military equipment, weapons and German sub- 
marines that helped in the transportation of military forces and equipment. Once 
again, Germany was successful in using Libya to serve its own goals and policies 
and could convince the Libyans to engage in many battles against the British in 
Egypt between 1915 and 1917. 

1918 was considered the end of the scramble for Africa because of the defeat 
of the Triple Alliance in World War I and the withdrawal of the Ottoman Empire 
from different provinces in North Africa, including Libya. In this year, the Repub- 
lic of Tripoli was declared, during which time the Weimar Republic was founded 
in Germany. To conclude, this book argues that the province of Tripoli fell within 
the sphere of informal German colonial expansion, where it was used to serve its 
imperial interests and polices. This was the case even if Germany did not occupy 
Libya militarily, but in a more informal sense, through its relationship with the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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Glossary of Arabic Words 


Auyün (sing. ‘ayn): water sources or springs* 

Aqdiya (sing. gadā): administrative divisions of the provinces ruled by the Ottoman Empire? 

Bey: Ottoman title given to some governors in the Ottoman Empire? 

Eyalet: largest administrative divisions in the Ottoman Empire* 

Fatwa: legal opinion or learned interpretation by a qualified jurist or mufti given on issues 
pertaining to Islamic law? 

Hära: neighborhood. 

al-Halfa (sparto or Cortaderia selloana): species of palms, grows in poor and very dry 
soil and very high temperatures in North Africa, among other places, leaves are thin 
(one-millimeter width) and can be one meter long, used in handicrafts like producing 
mats® 

Hasir (mats): made of the sparto (halfa), made manually or with looms and used domestically 
to sit on? 

Henna: plant,which leaves are dried and used to dye hair, skin or fingernails as body art? 

al-Hizb: political party. 

Eid al-Adha: Islamic festival two months after the fasting month of Ramadan, celebrated after 
Haj? 

Eid al-Fitr: Islamic festival, celebrated immediately after the fasting month of Ramadan, there 
are special prayers at this festival that gathers all Muslims together!? 

Jihad: armed struggle to defend Islam, whether in a territorial or ideological sense“ 

al-Jihadiyya: tax imposed by the Ottoman Empire used to cover the expenses of jihad, at the 
beginning temporary, later continued to be permanently taken from local people in all 
Ottoman provinces and territories? 

al-Jinn: supernatural creatures 

Kalim (mats): thicker than hasir because they are made of wool and used to cover the walls or 
the ground to be protected from humidity? 
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al-Kuwärighliyya: sons of Ottoman officers of diverse origins who married women from Tripoli” 

Liw@: one of the largest administrative divisions in the Ottoman Empire and its provinces, 
headed by a mutasarrif, who was responsible to the governor” 

Majlis al-baladiyya: municipal Council*® 

Mujāhidīn: persons involved in fighting in jihad” 

Mutasarrifiyya: administrative divisions of Ottoman provinces, also called sanjak’ 

Mutatawi'ün: persons who were voluntarily enlisted in the conscription or any military actions 
to defend their country’? 

Nawāhī (sing. nähiya): smallest administrative divisions of the Ottoman Empire and its 
provinces, and many of them were under the supervision of qgada’,”° established in Tripoli 
after the reforms in 1869 that eliminated the position of Shaykh al-balad, while the 
Ottomans instead established localities with an elected board of elites of the city or town 

Ösür (ushr): Ottoman tax paid on agricultural products, farmers had to pay one tenth of their 
agriculture production such as wheat, barley and olives to the government?? 

Pasha: Ottoman title given to honor some governors with military ranks in the Ottoman Empire, 
also given to the governors of the Ottoman provinces?? 

Qaim maqam: officer appointed by the Ottoman at the head of any district 

Qirsh: silver currency used in the Ottoman Empire” 

Qunsuliyya (consulate): highest diplomatic representatives of a state in the territories of 
another state? 

Raīs al-Baladiyya: head of each municipality (baladiyya) and municipal council who was 
elected by local municipal notables with active suffrage (censitary suffrage)? 

Sahrä: Great Desert at the beginning of south Libya, known by the main trade routes linking 
Tripoli with other trade centers in the south of the Sahara in Africa” 

Sayyid: Traditional title of descendants of the prophet and a religious position and title given to 
the leaders of the al-Sanüsiyya movement in Libya?? 

Shaykh al-balad: mayor of the city. 
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Shaykh al-Islam: It was the highest Islamic position in the Ottoman Empire, also called a mufti 
with not only a religious role, but also political and legal roles”? 

Shaykh al-mahalla: Head of a tribe, responsible in his area in front of the governor.?? 

Sunna: deeds and sayings of the Islamic prophet Mohammad 

Süq: market?! 

Tanzimät: political reforms betweeem 1839 and 1876 

Tariqa Süfiyya: mystical/spiritual schools or orders followed by some Muslims, Sufism 
emphasize the implementation of the orders of God and to avoid his prohibitions?? 

Wagf (endowment): property withheld from market circulation to be dedicated to philanthropic 
or religious purposes?? 

Werko: Ottoman annual tax also known as mir7.?* 

al-Wikala al-Qunsuliyya (consular agency): diplomatic representation of a lower grade than 
a consulate, provide help and support to national citizens and strengthen political, 
economic and cultural relations, sometimes the responsibility of such consular agency 
was given to a consulate of another state?” 

Wilāyāt (province):** see Eyālet 

Wukalā' (sing. wakīl): middleman or broker working for a person or company to represent them 
in commercial transactions?” 

al-Yahūd: The Jews 
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1: Table of German exports to the province of Tripoli in 1910 
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2: Arequest submitted to the German government by Aktien-Gesellschaft für Bergbau und Hüt- 
tenindustrie in Frankfurt am Main to obtain the approval ofthe Ottoman authorities to search 
for nitrates in the province of Tripoli 1911 
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AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT Dr.N/N FRANKPURT A. De, März 1911 
rOn BERGBAU uno HÜTTENINDUSTRIE 

PRANKPURT A. M. 
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Anfang dieses Jahres erhíelten wir 
durch unsere Vertretung in Tunis Kunde von 
neuentdeokten Nitratiagein in der südtunesi- 
schen Wüste. Diese Funde haben naturgemäss un— 
ser lebhaftes Interesse wachrufen müssen. 

Die Bedeutung der Nitrate für die 
Landwirtschaft ist bekannt. Noch immer wird der ' 
europäische Bedarf durch die grossartige Zu — 
fuhr aus Chile gedeokt. 

Durch besondere Beziehungen, die wir 
in Tumis unterhalten, ist es uns, beziehungs- 
weise einer uns intim liierten französischen 
Gesellschaft, gelungen, uns mit verschiedenen 
französisch-tunesischen Gruppen, welche wegen 
Verleihung von Felderkomplexen bei der Tunesi— 
schen Regierung vorstellig geworden waren,wegen 
einer massgebenden Beteiligung zu verständigen, 
und wir sehen zunächst noch den Berichten ei- 
ner von der Tumesischen Regierung entsandten 
Pundbesichtigungskommission entgegen. Falls die 
Berichte günstig lauten, beabsichtigen wir mit 
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AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FRANKFURT A. M., 6, März 1911 
POR BERGBAU uno HÜTTENINDUSTRIE ER 


FRANKFURT A M. 


grösster Beschleunigung eine Expedition aus- 

zurüsten und zu entsenden, 

Das siidtunesische Salpetergebiet reicht 
bis zur tripolitanischen Grenze, die erst vor 
kurzem von siner französisch-türkischen Kommis- 
sion vermessen worden ist. Da es nicht wn- 
wahrscheinlich ist, dass die Nitratlager in 
tripolitanisches Gebiet hinein fortsetzen ,möch- 
ten wir die eventuell zu entsendende Expedition 
einen Vorstoss in dis tripolitanische Wüste 
ausführen lassen, was nur mit Unterstiitzung der 
Kaiserlich Ottomanischen Regierung angängig sein 
würde. 

Im Hinblick auf die Bedeutung nord- 

k afrikanischer Nitratlager für Deutschland glau- 
ben wir auf das Interesse der Kaiserlich Deut- 
schen Regierung für unsere Bestrebungen rech- 
nen zu dürfen. Wir gestatten uns demzufolge die 
ganz ergebene Bitte, durch Vermittlung der Kai- 
serlich Deutschen Botschaft in Konstantinopal 
feststellen zu lassen, ob die Kaiserlich Otto- 
manische Regierung geneigt sein würde, die Mm- 
tersuchung des zwischen dem Meridian von Ghada- 
mes und dem naunten Längengrad oe. v. Paris lie- 
genden Teilss von Tripolitanien auf nutzbare 
Mineralien zu bewilligen und zu unterstützen, 


sowie uns die Zusichering zu erteilen, dass in- 
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nerhalb des Imtersuchungsgebietes während der 
Expedition und der sich daran anschliessenden 
Studien, d.h. bis Ende 1912, an keine anderen 
Intenssenten Schiirferlaubnisse oder Konzessio- 
nen auf nutzbare Mineralien gegeben werden, 

Wir wären bereit, mit der Kaiserlioh 
Ottomanisohen Regierung einen Vertrag einzu- 
gehen, nach welohem uns die Regierung das Aus- 
beutwngsrecht auf irgendwelche durch dis Expe- 
dition zwischen dem Meridian von Ghadames und 
dem neunten Grad östlicher Länge von Paris 
nachzuweisende Minerallagerstütten zugestinde, 
wogegen ihr ein Anteil von 25% an dem nach Ab- 
zug einer Vordividende von 8% verbleibenden 
Reingewinn eingeräumt würde. 

Ueber die südtunesischen Nitratfunde 
sind noch keine Nachrichten in die Oeffentlich- 
keit gedrungen. Die Angelegenheit wird von den 
beteiligten Kreisen mit strengster Diskretion 
behandelt. Wir gestatten ıns auf diesen Um - 
stand aufmerksam zu machen, da das Bekanntwer- 
den der Nitratfunde besonders in türkischen Krei- 
sen zu übertriebenen Vorstellungen führen könn- 
te und bitten ganz ergebenst, gütigst dahin zu 
wirken, dass bei den erbetenen Erkındigungen 
die Nitrate nicht erwähnt werden, sondern als 
Zweck der beabsichtigten Expedition eine Erfor- ; 
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schung der Mineralreichtümer im Allgemeinen an- 
gegeben wird, 
wir empfehlen uns 
in ausgezeichneter Hochachtung 
ganz ergebenst 


TELLUS Aktiengesellschaft 
für Bergbau und Hiittenindustrie 
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3: Libya's borders in the 19" and 20" centuries 
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4: The German submarines on the Libyan coast during World War I 


U-Boote der Kaiserlichen Marine an der libyschen Küste 
1915-1918 


>"/Kpil. Palis, das vom 19.8.1913-9.12.1913 zwecke umgebaut — 
7 c 9,-23.12.1915 cin Fahrt von der nordafrika- 


führung zu überführen, Auf dem Hinwege wurde „UC 12",nachdem es das begleitende „U 387 
verloren hatte, längere Zeit von „U 3 hleppt; auf dem Rückmarsch hat das nur 1681 ~ 
große Boot die rund 700 sm lange Strecke mit eigenener Maschinenkraft ohne Aufenthalt 


^ | 35"/Korv.. apt. Kophamel: Besondere Untemehmung nach der türkische (libyschen) Küs- 


28.10.1915; Bci Signalstation Hersingstand auf Gallipoli Verbindung mit Land, Befehle der 
Mittelmeerdivision eingeholt, dann Marsch nach dem türkischen Stūtzpunk( Ortik)an der 
Kleinasiatischen Küste. 

1.11.1915: dort 10 türkische Offiziere und Munition an Bord genommenzur Überführung 
nach Nordafrika, um die türkische Kriegführung gegen Ägypten zu unterstützen. Auch über- 
nahm es „U 35" unterwegs, 2 türkische Segler mit 120 Soldaten und Munition für Afrika, 
zeitweise in Windstille zu sch n. 

3.11.1915 nach beschwerlicher Überfahrt mit dem überlasteten Boot bei drückender Hitze im 
Hafen von Bardija an der afrikanischen Küste geankert, türkische Offiziere und Munition aus- 
geschifft. 

5.11.1915 in der Bucht vo (Sollum englischen Hilfskreuzer „Tara“, 1862 T, durch Torpedo- 
schuß versenkt. Die Besatzung Kommandant, Offizier und 79 Mann - in Booten nach 
Bardija geschleppt, als türkische Krıegsgefangene ubgegeben. Danach im nahen Hafen von 


i — zwei zu Anker liegende englische Kanonenboote durch Geschützfeuer schwer be- 
! | sehädi, 


TE nn Sr mu ee ee 


| 13.12.1915: Begegnung init „UC 12", das als Transportboot von Cattaro nach der afrikani- 
| schen Küste unterwegs war, von „U 38“ dorthin hatte geschieppt werden sollen, die Verbin- 
| dung mit „U 3%* aber nach der Otranto-stralse verloren hatte, „U 39" nimmt „UC 12° in 
' Schlepp. sūdwārts. t 
15 12.1918 abends wirft „U 397 in Nähe von Bardija „UC 12" los. tritt mit 20 t Trciból Rück- 
——Á ` ` ` ` — ARP —M € 9€. fee 
TTT LU Ze Kptlt Vatenüner 
mut „UC 12” zusammen von Catiaro ausgelaufen. Auf „U 38” eingeschiffi Der deutsche Kon- 
sul Dr. Próbster, der türkische Major Djemal Bey, zwei arabische Häuptlinge. ferner 6 1 
, Enegsmatenal für die türkische-arabische Lundkriegführung in Afrika, 315 Gewehre, 93 000 
, Farronen, 1000 Pistolen mit Munition, eine Funkstation und Geld. Aufgabe für „U 38": | 
; DUC 12° zur Überführung eines Transports nach Afrika durch Schleppen unterstützen 
| 2) Die eigene Ladung und das Personal nach Bardija bringen. 3) Handellskrieg. i 
+ 9.12.-12.12.1915: „U 12* zeitweise geschleppt, dann nicht mehr gefunden. ! 
|, 14 12.1915 in Bardija eingelaufen, Personal ausgeschifft, Ladung gelöscht. | 
| 15.12.1915: Der Kommandant „U 38" entschließt sich nach Unterredung an Land über dic | 
| militärische Lage in Nordafrika, sich und sein Boot noch länger in den Dienst der türkisch- 
| arabischen Sache zu stellen. Dic darauf folgenden Unternehmungen des U-Bootes gingen 
auf Kosten der Durchführung der Hauptaufgabe, des Handelskrieges, und waren nicht im 
e , Sinne des Flotüllenchefs und des Admiralstabs. 
i | 15.-19.12.1915 Aufentahalt an der afrikanischen Küste vor Bardija und Umgebung zur 
e | Deckung der an Land im Gange befindlichen Kampfhandlungen ohne nennenswertes Rin- 
; greifen des U-Boots. 
; 19.12 1913 abends von Bardija an die syrische Küste 
2.1.1916 In Marmanitsa, Knegsmatenal für Afrika geladen, mit sechs türkischen Offizieren 
und Unteroffizieren nach Bardija in See gegangen. 
3.1.1916 in der Bucht von Sollum wegen schlechten Wetters keine Ausschiflungsmöglichkeit. 
Daher Beschluß, Rückmarsch anzutreten, ohne Material und Personal an Land gebracht zu 
haben. JO. 1.1916 Cattaro, i DH > » 
„U 34°/Kput. Rucker von Cattaro. Aufgabe: 1) 5 t Munition, Gewehre und Funkeinrichtung 
für die türkische Kriegführung gegen Ägypten nach Baidija bringen. 2) Verbindung suchen 
init „UC 12"; dieses nötigenfalls von Bardija zurückschleppen. 
22.12.1915 im lonischen Meer „UC 12” getroffen; Schleppen in dem stark bewachten See- 
iet nicht möglich, „UC 12" setzt daher nach Vereinbarung Marsch nach Cattaro allein fort 
9^8 „A + FI 27? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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[26.12.1915 Bardija angelaufen und nach Löschen der Ladung wieder verlassen _ _ —— 
„U 38" /K pit. Valentiner Befehl; 1) Sechs türkische Offiiere und en ne TOT 
Kriegsmaterial nach Bardija zu bringen. 2) Handelskricg. i 
10. und 11.2.1916 Das türkische Personal und Material n Bardija an erte? 

„U 21'/Kpılı. Hersing: Aufgabe: 1. Heerestransport, bestehend aus ee, v 
Todenwarth nebst Begleiter, vier türkischen Offizieren und Unteroffizieren, sowie Waffen 
Munition, Funkeinrichtungen, Geld, nach Nordafrika brngen, i M 
15.4.1916 östlich Tripolis an der Küste der Küste der Großen Syrte angelangt. Tei 
Brandung, teils weil Verständigung mit arabischen Führern an fan 3 ow pk 
kann Ausschiffung von Personal und Material nicht stattfinden, trotzdem dies bis zum 19.4. 
an mehreren Stellen der Küste versucht wird. M 
20.4.1916 Ankerplatz bei Marsa Brega verlassen, um Handelskrieg zu führen. 
Nach Verlauf dieser Unternehmung beschloß der Adminilstab, sich bezüglich der Entsendung 
von U-Booten nach Nordafrika gegenüber den Anfordeningen des Heeres künftig mehr zu- 
rückhaltung aufzuerlegen. cum 
„U39Kpilt. Forstmann hatte Auftrag, zunächst eine deutsche und eine türkische Heeresab- 
ordnung, erstere unter Führung des Oblt. Frhr. v. Todenwarth, zussammen sieben Köpfe, so- 
wie Kriegsmaterial an die tripolitanische Küste zu landen. 
| 8.-10.7.1916 die Heeresangehörigen und Munition an zwei verschiedenen Küstenstellen in 
Tripolis, bei Marsa Brega und Misrata, ausgeschifft. Danach Handelskrieg vor der nordaf- 
1 1 _| rikanischen Küste zwischen Tunis und Algier, _____ oS 
|» Tw. 1916 „U39/Kpt. Forstmann von Pola ausgelaufen mit der Atfgabe, Handelskrieg im westlichen 

| Mittelmeer zu führen’ Daneben sollte eine türkische Mission, bestehend aus dem Gouvercur 
von Tripolis, vier türkischen Offizieren und zwei arabischen Begleiter? un der tripolitani- 
schen Küste nebst Waffen und Munition gelandet sowieder deutsche Oblt. Frhr. v. Toden- 
| warth von dort abgeholt werden.. 

13.10.1916 an der afrikanischen Küste bei Marsa Brega geankert; von don auf Grund erhal- 

| | tener Nachrichten nach Misrata, wo am L5. 10. Personal and Material für Zwecke der türki- 
| 


92. | 1916 


` schen Kriegführung gelandet werden 
27.10. bei Misra verabredungsgemäß Oblt. Frhr. v. Todenywarth und cinen türkischen oi- 
zier abgcholt, dann nochmals Marsa Bresa angelaufen, cort nach Besprechanyen einen wic- 


i 
- J 39“ einge- 


| teren türkischen Offizier sowie einen führenden Araber mit Begleitern auf „U 
4 


iu schiff und nach Cattaro gebracht, _______———— AE _ 
% Ton 11917 | UC 20° und UC 73° waren für Transportzwecke im Mittelmeer besonders hergerichtet. Es 
| | | wurde für notwendig gehaltene, die türkische Kriegfūhnng in Nordafrika gegen die Italiener 
| | | und Engländer von den ésterreich-ungarischen Stützpunsten her durch Kricgsmmerial ver- 
3 schiedener Art zu unterstützen. Nur mit Tauchfahrzeugen war dies moglich 
| | Statt der Minenschächte, welche bei den übrigen Booten des C II-Typs den Raum des Vor- 
| schiffs einnahmen, besaßen die Transportboote Ladertiune, Die Torpedo- und € jeschützaus- 
il rūstun der beiden Boote war die pleiche wie die der anderen CH-Doote — 0 EN 


UCNE z S Franz Becker. Überführung von drei firkischen Offizieren, vier trkischen 
| Unteroffizieren und einer Ladung Kriegsmaterial (Geschütze, Maschinengewehre, Munition, 
Geld, Sanitätsmaterial) von Pola nach Tripolis, Handelsirieg vor der afrikanischen Küste. 
4.74. und 13.4 1917 an der afrikanischen Küste stidllich Misrata das türkische Kricgsmaterial 
| | in besonderer Bootscinricbtung an Land geschafft 
| 1917 jai tomer der Stadt Tripolis den auf Reede zu Anker lesenden, beim 
| | Löschen seiner Ladung beschäftigten italienischen D. ,Candia7, 1045 T ( durch U-Torpedo- 
schub. 
| | 12.4.1917: Kasernenanlagen der Küstenstadt Homs beschossen Zwei Landbattenen erwidern | 
das Feuer des U-Bootes und zwingen zum Tauchen | 
| 13.4.1917: Ital Segler „Cinque Ou, 59 T, emit Granaten abends ital. Schlepper „Pro- 
presso", 29 T, mut einen Leichter in Schlepp vor Tripolis angehalten, gesprengt, ebenso 
| 154.1917 ital. Segler „Alessio Cocco”, 29 T, mit Ausröstungspegenständen für italienischen 
Truppen in Tripolis Später am 15 T-Torpedofehlschuf, vielleicht durch Netz aufgehalten, 
gegen zu Anker liegenden Dampfer auf der Reede von Homs. 


| 
| 
U 
| 
| 
|} [Allgemenr Vor der tripolitanischeg Küste nur peringe E cwachuny "I 
A OLII [UC Tpu. Schapler: Voß Helgolandjum di Ģlietkud9ruch dem Mittelmeer zur U- 


Flottille Pola. Eingeschifft ein tür scher Offizier, drei Wirkische Unteroffiziere; Ladung: 1000 

Gewehre, 209 000 Gewehrpatronen, 18 Kisten mit Gold und militärische Ausrüstungseegen 

| stände, zu überführen nach der afrikanischen Küste bei Misrata. 

| 16.5.1917; Bei Misrata eingetroffen, Durch Brandung verspätetes Löschen der Ladungam ` ^ 
JE EUNT etn TTE, a chen ocr Lacie E 


| 
| 


i 
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21.22.5. 
26.5.1917: In der GroBen Syrte italienischen D. ës, ‚850 T, aufgebracht, am gleichen 
in ten s Leitung zur Verfügung gestellt, 1 ische Besatzung in türkische Ge- 
fangenschaft gegeben. Dampfer auf Strand gesetzt und am 27.5. gesprengt. 
30.5.1917: In der Morgendämunerung den Küstenplatz Bengasi mit 40 Granaten belegt. Kurz 
————— 
Dauer der Unternchmui 
1917 |„UC 20"/Oblt.z.S. irm Transportfahr nach Misrata, 

EingeschiM eine deutsche Heeresabordnung - Rittmeister Frhr. v. Todenwarth, ein Offiziers- 
stellvertreter und vier Mann — sowie ein türkischer Hauptmann. 
21.5.1917: An der afrikanischen Küste bei Misrata geankert, dort auch „UC 73“, 
22.5.1917: Das als Ladung überführte Kriegsmaterial und die Expeditionsteilnehmer ausge- 
schif. 
27.5.1917: Wieder nach Misrata zurückgegangen. 
30.5.1917: Dort eingetroffen. Wegen Brandung gelingt es erst am 3.6,, türkisches Personal 
gemäß Vereinba ung an Bord zu nehmen. Dann Rückinarsch nach Pola. 

gu 1917 LC 73*/Kptlt. Schapler: Nach Melfa, Westseite der Großen Syrte, mit Kriegsmaterial. 
25.7.1917 Am Ziel angelangt, Ladung gelöscht. Auf Rückmarsch befehlsgemäß kein Handels- 


i. COENS 
y 07. 1917 | „UC 20"/Oblt z.S. v.d Lühe: Nach der Tripoli-Küste mit vier türkischen Offizieren und eincr 
Ladung von 21 Tonnen Gewehre und Munition. Shi 
28.und 29.7.1917 Ladung und Personal am NE CN in Gegend von Misrata ausge- 
schifft. 7 
30.7.1917 Militänsche Anlagen des Hafens Homs beschossen. Landbatterien erwidern sofort 
das Feuer, U-Boot taucht. Rückmarsch. 
Auf Angriflstātigkeit unterwegs wurde befehlsgemäß verzichtet, um nächsten Transport be- 
n Schleunigt vorzubereiten. 
tī 08.1917 | „UC 73"/Kptlt. Schapler: Nach Misrata mit Gewehren, wehren, Gewehr- und Geschützmunition. 
16.8.1917 Ladung am Bestimmungsort gelöscht. 
13. !08,| 1917 | „UC 20"/OblLz. S. v.d Lühe: Nach dem gleichen Ziel mit einem türkischen Oflizier, zwei — 
türkischen Unteroffizicren, Gewehren, Gewehr- und und Geschützmunition sowie anderem 
| Kriegsmatertal. H 
| | 26.8.1917 Ladung bei Misrata gelöscht Personal ausyeschifft, ohne Storung von feindlicher 
Li Seite. 
E EA Int 1917 mr CER 73"/KpuL Schapler: Transportfahrt nach der libyschen } Küste, Handelskriep. 
| 4.10.1917: 28 Tonnen Kriegsmaterial ohne Störung bei Misrata gelöscht. 
| 5.19.1917: Für Rückfahrt 3 % Tonnen Rohgumny an Bord genommen 
6.10.1917: Westlich Tripoli zwei vergebliche TorpedoangrifTe auf flachem Wasser gegen zu 
Anker liegenden italienischen Dampfer und Bewacher. 
7.10.1917: In dem gleichen Gebiet einen befestigten Küstenplatz der Italiener unter Feuer ge- 
nommen. 
11.10.1917: Nordöstlich von Misrata griech. Segler „Georgios”, 560 T, durch Geschützfeuer 
| und Sprrengen, ebenso 
14.10.1917: vor Misrata italienischen D. „Lido G.", 1003 T. 
16.10.1917; Befestigte italienische (libysche) Kastenstadt Homs mit 42 Granaten belegt. 
Feuer wurde von Landgeschützen schwach erwidert. Rückfalut wurde wie üblich ausgenutzt, 
um türkische Verbindungslcute zum Verkehr mit deutschem Generalstab nach Pola zu 
bringen. 


17. 1917 | „UC 20"/Obitz.S. v.d.Lühe: Transportfahrt nach der libyschen yschen Küste, Handelskrieg im mitt- 
leren Mittelmeer. 
28.10.1917: Vor der afrikanischen Küste bei Misrata geankert, Ladung an Land gegeben. Als 


Rückfracht Baumwolle und Rohgummi an Bord genommen. Abends am 28. Ankerplatz ver- 

lassen mit zwei Türken an Bord. un —— 
1917 | „UC 20°/ OblL7.S. v.d.Lühe: Transponfahrt nach Misrata. 

2:12.1917: Am Bestimmungsort geankert. Löschen der Ladung begonnen, aber wegen zu- 

nehmender Brandung abgebrochen. Bis 7.12. vor der Küste auf Beruhigung des Wetters ge- 

wartet, schließlich am 7, Rückmarsch angetreten, ohne den Rest von 16 Kisten Munition an 

Land gegeben zu haben. , 


1917 | „UC 73"/Oblt.z.S. Wiedemann; Von Pola Transportfahrt nach Misurata. 
25.12.1917 nachts Löschen der Ladung in Misrata 
1.3.1.1918 Vor der Tripolitanischen Küste nach Angriffszielen gesucht. 
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2.1.1918 Vormittags zwischen Zuara und Tripolis ergebnisloser Angriff auf einen Gruppe von 
2 italienischen Dampfern. 

3.1.1918 Nochmals auf der Reede von Misrata geanken, türkische Passagiere an Bord genom- 
men, dann Rückmarsch. , 

„UC 20"/Oblt.z. S. Kūmpel: Transportfahrt von Pola nach Misrata 
3.1.1918 Vor Misrata eintroffen, Ladung gelöscht und ausgelaufen. 
4.1.1918 Vor Tripolis Unterwasserangriff auf einzelnen Dampfer. 'Torpedotreffer, Dann auf- 
getaucht um den Dampfer, der beschleunigt verlassen wird, durch Geschützfeuer zu versen- 
ken. Boot muß jedoch, nachdem der Dampfer einige Treffer erhalten hat, wieder unter Wasser 
gehen, da eine Landbatterie von Tripolis wirkungsvoll Feuer eröffnet. 

„UC 73"/Oblt z.S. Wiedemann: Von Pola "Transportfahrt nach der afrikanischen Küste, Als — 
Passagiere zur Überfahrt 3 türkische Offiziere und 4 Unteroffiziere, 

18./19.2.1918 Ladung bei Misrata gelöscht. 

19. — 26.2.1918 Marsch von Misrata nach Aguila westlich Barsa Brega an der Großen Syrte, 
um türkische Offiziere nebst einer Ladung zu Zwecken der türkischen Landkriegführung 
dorthin zu überführen, 

Nach Erledigung dieses Auftrages von Misrata aus Rückmarsch. ee 
„UC 73*/Oblt.z.S. Wiedemann: Von Pola Transportfahn nach der afrikanischen Küste mit 
3 türkischen Offizieren und 3 Unterollīzieren. 

25.3.1918 Von der afrikanischen Küste bei Misrata geankert, Ladung gelöscht. 

29.3.1918 Westlich Tripolis 7 griechische Segler, zusammen etwa 100 t durch Sprengen ver- 
senkt. Danach Rückmarsch. 


„UC 20*/Oblt 7. S Kukat: Von Pola Transportfahrt nach Misrata. 
19.4.1918 Im Laufe von 7 Stunden bei Kap Ras Chara, südlich Misrata, Ladung gelöscht, 
Rückfracht an Bord genommen. 
214.1918 Einen Araber nebst Ladung an einen Küstenplatz der Großen Syrte an Land pe- 
Schafft. Dann Marsch nach Tripolis. 
24. - 27.4.1918 Vor Tripolis gekreuzı, kein Verkehr ——— 
. 05. | 1918. | LUC 73*/Oblt.z.S. Wiedemann: Von Pola Transportfahrt nach der er afrikanischen Küste. 
| du 18.5.1918 Ladung bei Misrata gelöscht, Rückfracht an Bord genommen. 
30. Im" i918 UC 20/Obitz.S. Kuka. Von Pola Transpor ransport nach Misrata, danach Handelskrieg. Ladung: 1% € 
i Munition, in Begleitung von 4 Türken 

| 6.6.1918 Bei Misrata Ladung gelöscht. Bis 10.6. Aufenthalt in der Großen Syrte für Zwecke 
| | der Landkricgsführung, 

| | 10.6.1918 Von Misrata aus Rückmarsch. indi 
«|1918 |„UC 73*/Obit.z.S. Otto Gerke: von Pola Transportfahn nach Misrata 

26.6.1918 Bei Misrata Ladung gelöscht und Rückladung an Bord genommen, 
27.-30.6.1918 Verkehrsfahrt zwischen Misrata und Aguila für türkische Offiziere. Dann 

s. Handelskrie 
1918 UC 20/Oblt.z.S. Rolne. Von Pola "Transportfahrt nach Misrata ` 
2.8.1918 Vor Misrata geankert geanker, türkische Passagiere und 2 F.T.-Gáste für deutsche 
| Landfunkstation ausgeschifTt. 
3.8.1918 Ladung gelöscht - Danach bis 15.8. Verkehrsfahrt von „UC 20“ nach 2 Kustenplät- 
zen an der Großen Syrte zum Überführen türkischer Passagiere hin und zurück. Beratungen 
an Land betreffend Krieg der Senussen. 
15.8.1918 Rückmarsch angetreten mit türkischen und arabischen Passagieren. 
„UC 73"/Oblt z. S. Hagen: Letzte Transportfahrt von Pola nach Misrata, an die sich der er Rück- 
marsch des Boots nach den heimischen Gewässern anschloß. Ladung Munition, Kriegsmateri- 
al und Ausrüstungsgegenstände für ein arabische Expedition sowie cine Kiste Gold, 4 Kisten 
| Silber, Als Begleitung türkische Offiziere. 
31.10.1918 Vor der afrikanischen Küste östlich Misrata geankert, türkische Passagiere an 
Land gesetzt, 
1.11.1918 Ladung gelöscht. 
2.11.1918 Von feindlichen Motorbooten auf flachen Wasser mit Geschützfeuer angegriffen 
Daher auf tiefes Wasser gelaufen und wegen allgemeiner Unsicherheit der Küstengewässer 
sofort den Rückmarsch angetreten. 
4.11.1918 Im Ionischen Meer Funknachricht des B.d.U. aufgefangen, daß die Adriahäfen we- 
gen ausgebrochenen Unruhen nicht mehr benutzbar wären. Rückmarsch nach Deutschland 
angetreten. Trinkwasser und Lebensmittel knapp. da die Besatzung des Bootes durch 10 deut- 
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Sel 


sche Passagiere, dic aus Misrata zurückgezogen werden sollten, auf 39 Köpfe angewachsen | 


war. 
2.12.1918 in Kiel eingelaufen. 
UC 20/Oblt.z.S. Rohne: Von Pola Transportfahrt nach der afrikanischen Küste. 


Tagebuchaufzeichnungen liegen nicht vor. 
25.10.1918 Nach beendeter Transportfahrt itai) D ee iste einge- 


laufen. 


Erlebnisberichte dazu sind in folgenden Büchern zu finden: 
„Ubootfahrer und Kamelreiter“, Ludwig Dinklage, Stuttgart 1939 
„U 38 - Winkingerfahrten eines U-Boots“ Max Valentiner, Berlin 1934 
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5: Movement lines used by the German submarines journeys 
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